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Nobility and Gentry. 


F late Years, ſince Gardning and Planting 
have been in ſo great eſteem, ir's obſerva- 


ble, that many who have planted Fruit-Trees 
have been diſappointed in their hopes 3 for after they 
have been at the charge of making and planting their 
Gardens, they then of courſe expect ſucceſs, both in 
their Trees and Fruit ; tho? the proper means for both 
be uſually neglected. 

We have not only obſerv'd theſe Diſappointments, 
but as much as in us lay, have given our Cautions, eſpe- 
clally to Gentlemen that have deſired our Opinion : 
And now out of a true regard to the publick, in re- 
tpett of Gardning, we communicate to the' World 
theſe our Obſervations, which tho? few, we hope may 
be of uſe. 

tn the firſt place we think fit to remark that we 
have gone through the Works of our learned Author 
with all the exaCtneſs we poſlibly could, abſtraQting 
our of each Title, or general Head, all thar is uſeful; 
and have reduc'd into a proper method, that in 
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the Reader was rather tir'd than inform'd. 
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. Secondly, The Author ſometimes dwells fo long 
upon ſome one Fruzt, that he often paſles by another 
that is equally as good, without ſo much as giving 
the leaſt deſcription of it; which Deficiency we have 
endeavour'd to ſupply. 

To which we ſhall add ſomething, as to the Ob- 
ſervations we have made of the Aiſcarriages and Diſ- 
appointments that Planters meet with : W hich may be 
redunc'd into theſe three heads. 

Firſt, The beſt, or propereſt ſort of Fruit are not 
always made choice of to plant, but often the con- 
trary. 

Secondly, They are not well manag'e, and order'd 
after they are planted. 

Thirdly, Some Seaſons of late Years have prov'd 
very bad, and may ſpoil the Fruits ; tho” the great- 
eſt Care and Skill that's poſſible be us'd about them. © 

Firſt, The beſt or propereſt ſort of Fruit for each 
Expoſition, are not always made choice of to plant ; 
but ofren the contrary. 

Gentlemen coming to Zuden at the Seaſons of 
Planting, and obſerving often that Bundles of Trecs 
are ſtanding at the Seeds- Mens Shops, or at leaſt 
meeting with ſome of their Printed Catalogues, in 
which they make large offers of the Sale of all their 
ſorts of Fruit Trees, Ever-greens, Flowering Shrubs 
and Roots; but with what Certainty any one may 
depend vpon the Truth of what is offer'd, or what 
Reaſon they ſhould have to buy of them rather than 
of the Gardner, we leave them to judge; knowing 
very well that none of thoſe grow in their Shops. 

Another ſort of Men there be, that ply about the 
Excbange and Weſtminſter Hall, ſome of which never 
fail of having all ſorts of Fruit Trees that you ſhall 
want," tho? they have not a Foot of Land: Not but 
that rhere are ſome of thoſe who have Ground of their 
own, whereia they raiſe Trees, = 
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the Nobility ard Gentry. m 
Alſo there be thoſe Gentlemen that ſend directly. 
to a Nurfery- Man for ſuch and ſuch ſorts of Frust 
Trees, not that they know what the ſorts are that they 
ſend for, bur as it is too often ſeen, one Frnit being 
call'd by the name of another, they ſend for the forts 
of Fruit which they have taſted under thoſe Names; but 
it being a miſtake, and the Fruits they ſent for perhaps 
afe of the worſt Sorts, or not in the leaſt fit for the 
Sp allotted them ; or it may be inſtead of the 
beſt, they only ſend for thoſe that are-properly fit 
for baking, this we know, and have ſent them the 
deſcriprions of the very ſame Fruits they have ſent for 
thro* their Miſtake, which hath ſoon cauſed them to 
change their Opinion, and forthwith make choice of 
thoſe ſorts that have been more proper for them. 

As for Inſtance, There came a Letter from a Per- 
ſon of Honour in Scotland, to ſend him the ſeveral 
ſorts of Fruit Trees mention'd in his Catalogue, where- 
in were twelve ſorts of Peaches, of which fix were 
ſuch as ripen with us very late, as Malecotoon Peach, 
which is not worth any ones planting, and ſome 0- 
thers of late kinds; whereas we find by experience 
that thoſe latter Peaches hardly ever ripen here ; and 
what can be imagin'd the ſucceſs of them will be, 
when they are planted ſo far North ? moſt certain that 
Noble Lord would never have ſent for thoſe ſorts, 
had his Lordſhip had the leaſt knowledge of them. 

Now it may be ſome of thoſe ſorts of late ripe 
Fruit, that are proper neither for the Soil nor Expo- 
ſure are ſent according to their order, and Planted, 
and very often the ſpace of time between the Plant- 
ing and their Bearing may be ſome Years, in which time 
they have forgot what Trees they ſent for; but it 
may be the Trees thrive very well, and there is great 
expectation of ſome fine Fruit, but when the Fruit is 
ripe, and at its full Maturity, all their ExpeCtations 
are fruſtrated; for perhaps a harſh gritty choaky 
a 2 Pear, 
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Pedry, a late watergPeach, or a ſower Plum ; then the 
Nurſery-Man is preſently lav'd aud condemn'd for a 
cheating Knave, for ſending them ſach ſorts of bad 
Fruit, when at the ſame rime they were the very ſame 
ſorts they fent for. 

There is alſo a ſort of Men who call themſelves 
Gardners, and of them not a few, who having wrought 
at labouring work at the new making of ſome Ground, 
or in a Garden, where a great many Hands are em- 
ploy'd ; and after the young Beginner hath exerciſed 
the Spade and the Barrow {or twelve Months or there- 
abours, he then puts on an Apron, and ſets up for a 
profeſſed Gard'ner, and a place he muſt have; he 
hears ſome honeit Country Gentlem2a is in Zondox, 
and wants a Gard'z.*r; he goes to him, and tells him 
his Story of what great matters he is capable of, and 
that he hath becn at the new making of fach a Ground, 
and ſuch a great piecz of Work he manag'd, and it 
may be he gets 2 favourable Letter, or at leaſt ſome 
recommendation from ſome of thoſe Sellers of Trees 
before mention'd ;, fo then he is hir*d, and his Maſter, 
cells him he has bronght to Town with him a Note 
of ſome Fruit-Trees that he ſhall want, and asks him 
if he knows the beſt ſorts, Chis Anſwer is, he kens 
them reet weel) and has ſo much Impudence as to 
name ſome fort or other, right or wrong. 

Now this Lift is dent to the Nurſery-Man, and if 
he makes any Scrople of ſending the ſame ſorts, it's 
jud2'd he is loth to ſend out his beſt Fruits, for the 
Gentleman thinks that his -GarPney hath all the reaſon 
in the World to make choice of the beſt Sorts of 
Fruit, and therefore have them he will z ſo that if the 
Nurſery-Man hath not theſe ſorts, he is forced to buy 
them : So that in this, and other-like Caſes, a Nurſe- 
ry-Man is oblig'd to raiſe a ſupply of ſome very indif- 
fereat, or bad ſorts of Fruit-Trees to ferve theſe Pur- 
poſes. This is ſufficient, without medling any 
forther, to demoaitrate how far this Gentleman is 
impos'd 
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the Nobility and Gentry. V 
impogd upon, even at the firſt ſtep ; and this we do 
affirm to be true of our own knowledge,thoſe Men ha- 
ving wrought with us ; and of thoſe Nortbern Lads 
much is owing to their Impudence. 


Secondly,. That Fruit-Trees are not well order'd 
and manag'd after their being Planted, 

There be ſome Gentlemen who ſend for the beſt 
ſorts of Fruit-Trees from a Nurſery-, fan, or Gardner, 
and accordingly the Trees are ſent, and perhaps the 
DireQtions for placing them againſt the Walts which 
they properly require, and are afterwards Planted, 
but let vs inquire how they are planted and order'd, 

It may be thoſe Trees that are ſent are planted againſt 
ſome old Walls, where other Trees have dyed the Year 
before ; now what is done in this caſe, Holes are made 
juſt where the other Trees ſtood, and the Tree planted, 
now the odds is more than ren to one, whether ever 
or no theſe Trees come to anſwer expectation. 

Or if it be a new Wall, then it may be a Trench is 
dug in Clay or Gravel, according as the Grownd is, 
of two or three Foot wide, and of a proportionable 
depth, ſo that the Borders are filPd up with good 
Earth, and there the Trees are ſo planted, that by 
that time the Trees come to bear, their Roots have got 
to the extent of the good Earth, and then return back 
again, by which the Fruit becomes ſmall, bad, and 
of no reliſh. 

. But in thoſe places where the Borders are made of 
a proper Depth and Fidth, and with good Earth, and 
the Trees carefully planted, it may be inſtead of the 
Trees being carefully headed at the moſt proper time 
they are not beaded at all, but ſtand with their Heads 
on all Summer; or if they are, it may be inſtead of 
being carefully water*d all Summer, the Borders are 
full of Weeds, or if clear from Weeds, then it may 
be a Crop of Peaſe and Beans are ſown and planted up- 
on them ; or it a Garden of Pleaſure, then the Borders 
a2 3 are 
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are fill'd up with the ſeveral varieties of great grow- 
Ing Flowers, which ſuck the nonriſhment from the Trees, 
and utterly deſtroy all good Frwts, 

There might be many more Inſtances inſerted of 
this Nature, of all which we have been EyeWitneſles, 
and too often ſeen theſe negleRts in the ſeveral Plan- 
tations we have ſeen manag'd, without mentioning the 
great abuſe which Fruir-Trees ſuffer for want of being 
well prun'd, and the Fruits carefully pick*d, and 0- 
ther negle&s of this Nature ; for in truth it's rare to 
ſee theſe Works well perform'd. 


Thirdly, That ſome Seaſons of late Years have 
proved very bad, and may have ſpoiled the Fruits, tho? 
the greateſt Care and Skill had been us'd about them 
that was poſſible. 

As to the difficulty of the Seaſons, if we ſuppoſe 
the beſt Fruit-Trees to be planted and manag'd with 
the greateſt Care and Diligence, the Ground frſt of 
all well prepar'd, and Fruit-Trees budded or grafted 
on ſuch Stocks as are moſt proper to the nature of the 
Ground, and the ſeveral kinds planted againſt the 
Wals properly where they ſhould be, and afterwards 
Skilfully prun'd, and as often as is needful, the ſuper- 
fluous Fruit pick'd off, and no more left on each Tree, 
than it can well bring to Perfe&tion, to be fair and 
good, when all theſe direftions are duly obſerv'd, 
yet by reaſon of the badneſs of Seafons, by Cold, or 
too much Rain, many of the Fruit often prove 
watery, infipid, and worth little or nothing, 

Theſe following Fruits are known to be the beſt 
of their Kinds, and when well manag?d, and the 
Seaſon favourable, there is none that do exceed 
them, 75%. 


Peaches 
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-— wh > Magdalen. 
Mountabon. 
Belchevereuſe. 
Burdine. 

Admirable. 

Old Newington. 


Red Roman. — —- 
Next. Violet Haſtive. 
Brinion Rond, 


—- Virgoulee. 
+ Le Chaſlery. 
=» Ambret. 
Jxi Germaine. 
Eſpine: 
Pears. Craſſcine. 
2 Colmar. 
La Marquiſs. 
Buree. 
ert Longue. 


Poaches. 


Theſe ſeveral Fruit-Trees we have had growing in 
our own Plantation at Brumpton Park, and others, 
where no Skill, Coſt, or Pains have been wanting 
yet we do affirm that in ſome bad Seaſons ſeveral of 
the aforementien'd Fruits have had little or no Reliſh 
or Flavour in them, nay inſomuch that if our ſelves 
and others had not gather'd good Fruit from the fame 
Trees in more favourable Summers before, and knew 
them to be the true kinds, one might have been de- 
ceiv'd, and if a ſtranger had taſted the Fruit bothrin a 
good and a bad Seaſon, he would not have believed 
that the ſame Trees could produce fo different Frues. 

Now if it be ſo, that in ſome bad Seaſons the Fruit 


proves very indifferent, tho' it meet with the beſt 
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uſage. What can he ſaid to thoſe Men who expeRt 
every Year to have the beſt of Fruit, without taking 
due Regard ta the managing of them; who in Plant- 
ing of them, do not conſider to plant Peaches, 
Pears, &Cc. to the ſeveral Aſpe&Fs, againſt the Walls, 
which =_ do properly require ? So that inſtead of 
Planting them againſt a South-Wall, they are often 
planted againſt a North, North-Eaſt, or North-Weſt 
Wall 

Again, others hearing - that the aforementioned 
Pears are the very beſt ſorts, they many” times ſend 
for them, and plant them to be Dwarfs, and not 
againſt a Wall ; whereby when they come to bear, 
the Fruit generally comes not to its due Perfection, 
wherevpon the Gardner that ſold the Trees is blam'd, 
and counted a Rogue for ſelling them ſuch bad 
Kinds. 

But whereas the moſt Ingenious Monſieur De 14 
£uintmy ſays, that he has taſted above 300 ſeveral 
ſorts. of Pears, different one from another, with- 
cut finding above 3o forts that are Excellent; he 
likewiſe inſerts, that great Allowances muſt be 
made to the fickleneſs of Seafors, of which we are 
not the Maſters; as alſo of the Diverſity of Soyls 
and Climates, which is almoſt infinite, and to the 
Nature of the Stock of the Tree, and laſtly to the 
Manner or Figure in which the ſeveral Trees graw 
and produce. +Þ 

They are all Points that require a great deal of 
Conſideration, and very much Senſe to ballance the 
Opinion of thoſe that would judge of them; - There 
arc ſometimes ill Pears among the Yirgoulees, Le Chaſ= 
ſeries, Ambretts and Thorn-Peays, &c. and but ſcur- 
\ Vy Peaches among the Minions, Magdalens, Violets, 
Admurables, &c, and bad Plums among the Perdri- 
gons, ſome bad Grapes among the AMuſcats, and bad 
Figs among, thoſe that arc moſt eſteem'd. 
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This may perhaps aſtoniſh ſome Curious Perſons, 
but tho? in a certain fort of good Fruit there may be 
ſome defeive, yet it follows not from thence that 
the whole kind ſhould be rejected for a Fruit that 
may prove ill one Year, or in ſuch certain Expoſ- 
tions, which may have appear'd good ſeveral Years 
before; ſo on the other hand, that Fruit which was 
good this Year, was not to be endur'd for ſome pre- 
ceeding Years. | 

Now to prevent as much as in us lies, and put a 
ſtop to thele grand Diſorders for the future, and to 
dire& our Nobility and Gentry into a true Method 
how to prepare the Earth, and make their Ground 
fit for planting, and how to have good Trees, where- 
by they may have real Cauſe to rejoice in the Event, 

Take the fallowing Rules, with what you'll meet 
with in the Abridgment, which may be ſufficient 
DireCions for all young Planters. 

1/t. As to the preparing and making your Ground 
fit tor planting, 

In all the Plantations that we have ;had to do 
with, or have obſerved, we have found by Experi- 
ence, That when young Trees are planted in the ſame 
Earth that others have died in, they ſeldom or ne- 
ver ſucceed well in it; ſo that in this Caſe, the only 
and beſt way will be to take out all the old, worn 
out, or exhauſted Earth, about 4, 5, or 6 Foot Dia- 
meter, and of a proportionable Depth, that is where 
you deſign to Plant your Tree, and - take ſome good 
freſh Earth to fill the hole up: The beſt Earth for 
this Uſe is a ſort of a rich ſandy Loam, which may 
be taken near the Surface of ſome rich Paſture 
Ground where Cattle have been fed or fother'd, or 
of ſome rich Sheep Walk, where there is a 
of Earth; and if it is mix'd with a little old Melon 
Earth, or the like, it may do well, or Cow' or Hor- 


, ſes Dung may likewiſe do well if it is quite rotten 


to be like Earth; but of this a ſmall Quantity, as 
| | one 
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one pert in four or five, and ſo rotten that it may nat ld 


be difcern'd to be Dung, but Earth. 

This ſort of Earth ought to be prepared, and to 
he ſome time on a heap before planting, and if with 
Conveniency, to keep it from great Gluts of Wer, 
fo that when you come to uſe it, it may be dry, 


and being well wrought and turn'd over, it becomes 


_- and in uſing fills up the Vacancies between the 
00t's, 

This Earth is of great uſe- where Ground cannot 
be 9+ into a fit Condition for planting, by 
reaſon of its being over moiſt, and will not admit 
of being well wrought, till ſuch time as the Seaſon 
for planting will be over, and ſometimes in a very 
dry Spring when the Work is undertaken late ; ſo 
that the Earth of it ſelf in the Ground, will not 
admit of planting, and having a Stock of this ſort of 
Earth ſo well prepared and ordered, the planting 
may very well go on, and by which a Year's time 
is fay'd; For having to each Tree only ſo much of 
this Earth' to cover the Rosts of the Tree, and fix 
him fo that he may ſtand firm, the reſt may be 
done at a time when the Weather wall better ad- 
mit of it. 

After theſe Trees are well planted in this Earth, 
and having good half-rotten Dung near at hand, lay 
on a Coat of about three or four [nches thick, after- 
wards laying on a ſprinkling of Earth of about an 
Inch thick, and above that lay on Fern or old Straw 
five or ſix Inches thick, or thereabouts, and two or 
three Foot every way from the Stem of the Tree, 
then lay on' a few great Stones, which will be. of 
vſe to keepithe Wind from blowing off the Fern or 
Straw. | 

This Coat of Dung and Straw will be of great 
Benefit to the Roots of the Trees, keeping them 
warm in the Winter from the violent Froſts, and 
cool in Summer from extream Heats ; and as =_ 
an 
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amd Weather waſts the Dung, Fern, or Straw, it ren- 
ders it very agreeable to the Roots of the Trees, or 
Plants againſt a Wal]. 

After this is perform'd, if Wall-Trees, let the 
Principal Branch of them be nail'd to the Wall, 
to keep them from being ſhaken by the Wind, for 
that is a great Annoyance to all Fruit-Trees and others, 
to be ſo ſhaken ; eſpecially when they have ſtruck 
young, Roots, by breaking them off, which is a great 
Hindrance to their Progreſs in growing, and often 
cauſes their dying. 

Alſo in all Standard Fruit-Trees and others, if this 
Method of freſh Earth be uſed in planting, and af- 
ter being well planted, to be ſtak'd and tied fo as 
the Wind or Cattle do not annoy them, the Owners 
will reap a ſatisfactory Benefit. 

if your Trees are not headed, or at leaſt ſo low 
as they ſhould be when they are planted, then ob- 
ſerve, That as ſoon as the Buds begin to ſwell fo 
as you can he able to diſcern which are moſt pro- 
per to ſerve for the uſe of filling up the Wall, 
then head your Trees, cutting them within ſix or 
nine Inches of the budding or grafting Place, more 
or leſs, according as the Tree is furniſt'd with Buds ; 
but be ſure to hold the Tree faſt, ſo as the Roots 
may not be mov'd. 

In performing this Work of beading of thoſe 
Trees at the Spring : it ought to be done with a 
particular Care. 

Since then theſe Trees are planted according to al 
the Dire&ions before-mentioned ; it follows not 
from thence, but that they may ſtill lie under fur- 
ther Inconveniencies, if due Care be not taken to 
water them when they require it, to keep the Boy» 
ders, Diviſions, or other Places clean from Weeds - 
For in ſome ſpace of Years there ovght not to be 
any thing ſuffer'd to grow within five or fix Foot of 
the Root of the Tree, to ſuck the leaſt Nouriſhment 
from them. And 
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And as aforeſaid to keep. them from being injurWHit! 
by Cattle, &c. | 
For our Advice is to all People, rather to forbeag xet 
Planting at all,than not to take proper methods where ,' 
by their Trees may fncceed ; = it can never be ples] pl; 
to ſee a ſtunted Tree, or a Plantation not thrive $0 
we are moſt certain it can be no fatisfaftion orf fv} 
Credit to any honeſt Nurſery Man or Gardner, tofde 
ſee or hear of ſuch Miſcarriages. to 
Secondly, How to be furniſh'd with good Trees, | tw 
Enquire out for an able Nurſcry- Man, or Gard*nerf as 
of good n_ give him an account of the Aſpedyſth 
of your Walls which you deſign to plant, and the wi 
heighth of them. if 
Alfo let him have the particvlar length of eachſ be 
Wal, &c. in Yards or Feet, and what ſort of Eavrtl 
your Ground does moſt incline to, whether hot and}fu 
dry, or cold and moiſt, &e. 

This Nurſery-MMan muſt regulate and proportion the 
whole Plantation with Trees proper for the ſeveral 4/- 
pes and nature of the Soil, as alſo for all Dwarfs, 
Standards, or balf Standards, which ſhall be thought 
neceſlary. 

But perhaps a Gentleman has a Plantation already, 
but wants a few more Trees for ſome vacant places ; 
herein the Nurſery- Man ſhould be likewiſe inform'd 
what plenty of choice Fruits you have already. 


As for Example. 
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Perhaps you may be pretty well ſtor'd with the Bu- 
ree Pear, which indeed 1s one of the beſt ſorts of Fruit 
in its proper Seaſon, and fo likewiſe for any other 
choice ſorts, you may chuſe rather ro be ſupply'd 
with ſome other ſorts generally allow'd to be good. 

But herein be not over-fond of infinite varieties of 
Fruit, for the moſt knowing Men in Fruit-Trees, ra- 
ther content themſelyes with a few good- ſorts, jw 
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trouble themſelves further, where they are ſure to find 


[t may not be amiſs to give a Word or two of Di- 


{ xetions for planting an entire Colleftion of Frue, 


Suppoſe that you have Walls and Ground enough ty 
nt a whole ColleQtion, 'herein it will be mainly ac- 
tellary © to regulate the matter, that you may be 


x fpply*'d with Fruit at all times of the Year: In or- 


der to which it's requiſite to have Fruit-Trees ſuitable 
to each Seaſon ;, as, firſt for Summer, next for Au- 
tumn, and next to them the firſt Winter Fruits, ſuck 
as are catable in November and December ; and laſtly, 
the late Winter Pears, as the Bon-Chretien, Double, &c. 
which will continue good a long time, even tif 4pri$; 
if carefully gather*'d and look'd after, and will them 
be excellent. 

As for Summer, tho? there be ſeveral excellent per- 
fum'd Pears, as alſo of Pevches in Fuly and Auguſt, yet 
they ſoon periſh. 

Alſo in Autumn, to have too many Buree and Bey- 
gamot, (tho? the beſt in that Seaſon) will not be con- 
yenient; but to have other Fruits follow them ſucceſ{- 
ſively. 

We are of opinion that high Walls will do beſt to 
be planted with the choiceſt ſorts of Winter Pears, for 


; the advantage which we reap from them is very 


great; the Frut uſually keeps very long, if gather'd 
in a _— Seaſon, and diſcreetly diſpogd of after- 
wards; and ſome ſorts of them will make a lovely 
appearance at your Table for ſix Weeks or two 
Months together ; alſo another great Benefit is, that 
they may be conveyed with fſatety from the Country 
to London, or elſewhere, as there ſhall be occaſion. 
It is to be noted, that tho' theſe DireCGions that 
are given in ſending the length and heighth of the 
Walls, together with their ſeveral Aſpects, and na- 
ture of the Ground, to a Nurſery-Aan or Gardner, is 


only 
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only for thoſe Noble Men and others, that have nc 
had the knowledge of Fruit, whereby to make thef... 
moſt judicious choice themſelves ; Vit- for thoſe that _ 
have had that knowledge, .or at leaſt have a ſufficient 
Garner, it's ſuppovgd that they may ſend'their order 
for ſuch and ſuch ſorts of Fruit, being able to judge 
of what ſorts they moſt ſtand in need of, or at leaſt 
that are moſt ſuitable to their Pallates. 
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SOME 


RULES 


FOR THE 


Defence of GARDENS, 


AND 


Securing of large Plantations from tarbalent 
and blaſtine Winds. 


With Inſirud&ions touching Eſpalliers, or places of 
Shelter for the preſerving of tender Greens 
and Plants. 


T's ſtrange to conſider to what a vaſt Perfe&tion 
we in this Iſland are arrived in a few Years ia 
many laudable Arts, but eſpecially in Gard"ning ; 
wherein we are at preſent very little inferior either 
to the /talian, French, or Flemming. But that which 


'renders our Gardens and Plantations leſs ſucceſsful than 


theirs, is judg'd to proceed, as certainly it does, from 
the variableneſs of our Climate, compared with that 
of the more Southern Continent, _ For thoſe that are 
upon Terra Firma do obſerve, that tho” their Wiaters 
be ſevere, and many times ſharper than ours, yet 
when that is paſt, uſually moderate and comfortable 
Weather 
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Weather ſucceeds all the Summer after. But we herd hz 
in England find it quite otherwiſe, Experience making}ng 
it.too.to often appear, what ſudden Alterations we 
have of Weather thro* moſt parts of the Year, as fromf{c: 
hot to cold, from calm and ferene, to ſtormy turby- 
lent and ſharp; and all this ſometimes in a very ſhortfica 
ſpace of time. This indeed does too often fruſtrate 
our Labour and Induſtry, ſo that we are utider a ne | -: 
ceſſity of contriving a timely Remedy, (as far as lyc. 

in our Power) to preſerve our Gardens againſt the en-Wit 
counters of this deſtructive Enemy : Eſpecially fincefſvs 
our Predeceſlors in Gard'ning, nay even the moſt emi-e 
nent PraQitianers therein, as well as ſeveral ingeni- 
ous Gentlemen, who being well skilPd in Art, and 
have written of Gardening, have wholly omitted, or 
too much neglected it, contenting themſelves only 
with making a Brick or Stone Wall about their Gay- 
den; conceiving when that is done, that they are ſuf- 
ficiently provided with a ſecure defence. Which Þv 
was alſo the opinion of that time, in which the Au- 
thor of the Compleat Gardener made it his Practice to 
plant under all thoſe ſeveral Parrallel Walls at the Roy- 

al Potagerie at Verſailles, which is near twenty Years 
fiace ; upon the Plax of which Garden, with its Walls Þ 
and Scituations, ſome Obſervations were made in 4- 
pril laſt, viz. 2698. by G. L. which are as follows. . 

In all the DiviGons of the Parrallei Wall, where 
the Trees were placed cloſeſt, the Peaches and Ne&a- 
rines where almoſt wholly gon off from the Wall, eſ- 
pecially thoſe near the Door-way, and alſo in thoſe 
_— where the Parrallel Walls were ſet in ob- 
tuſe Angles, one might obſerve that all the Branches 


of the Trees were gon off within three or foor Foot of 
the Ground, ſome were half gon, and great numbers 
of whole Trees were entirely gon; all which was the 
miſchievous effets of Eddy-Winds : So that if a ſtri&t 
calculation was made of all thoſe Peach Trees, and 


Ne@arines which Monſieur La Quintinie planted, _ 
o 
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here had in Perfe&tion about twelve Years ſince,, one wonld 
LingFnot find forty good Peach Trees in all that great De- 
; weflſgn for Wall-Fruit-Trees, whereas in his Book he de- 
romfſcribed ſome hundreds of Trees far that purpoſe. 
rbu- *Tis farther obſervable that thoſe Trees which miſ- 
hortcarryed moſt, were ſuch as grew-upon the Soutb-weſt 
ratefJWals, ; 
n*-f -:Moreover, that in the great Square- of that Garden 
lyc.h.ze Trees have not been ſo much deſtroy*d, as in the 
en-Plttle Squares, for which this reaſon may be aflign'd, 
nceſviz. Their allowing ſeveral of thoſe. Trees which were 
mi-Fdeſign'd for Dwarfs, to run up into;tall Heads for 
eni- (Standards, which do in part break off the Winds 
and From thoſe tender Trees which are againſt the Walls. 
or. 'Tis yet farther obſervable that this Plantation, 
nly Fvhich in all probability was intended for one of the 
ay- (fineſt in Europe is now in the Year 1698, reduced from 
(uf. {that Proſperity it enjoy?d in the Year 1686, even to 
ich {ach a degree of deſtruction, that not one part in three 
\ 1. of thoſe Trees can be found in Perfe&ion, and even 
to hoſe are either Pears, - Plums, and fine Cherry Trees, 
»y- fThey have indeed new planted moſt of their Walls 
ars with Peach-Trees and Ne@Garines; ſome Plantations 
111s fare alſo made on the outſide to break off the Winds, 
A- 1d for the ſame reaſon have permitted ſeveral of. their 
_ EDwarfs to run vp for Standards in the great Squares, 
re Jirom the ſhelter of which they expe& to ſucceed in 
24. ſretrieving the former proſperity of their Plantation, 
ef. |. Theſe Obſervations I thought fic to inferth} as fal- 
oe Ning naturally in to confirm the Rules of ,our pre» 
b.. Int Diſcourſe, | 
os | Some may queſtion why we muſt now have theſe 
of Iworks of Eſpalliers here in England, more than their 
-rs Jforefathers had, who found it ſufficiegt to have Gar+ 
he Ins encompaſyd with good Walls, againſt which ſe- 
i& Jeral Fruit-Trees were planted, which by Experience 
1d {they found to come to good Perfettion, as for inſtance, 
aq {8 the Scituations of ſome _ Monaſterics,- Þ 
Q 
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o this we anſwer ; 

hat we know from the Obſervations in our Pra. 
ice upon ſeveral of thoſe places whereunto we have 
been invited, to give our Advice in order to the alte- 
ring, and new making ſome deſigns requiſite to the 
Ornament of thoſe Perſons Seats, alſo to make regular 
Lines for Walls, or for Standard Fruit Trees, and for 
other regular ornamental Plantations, to the faid 
Houſes and Scitvations, 

Some of theſe Scituations have been formerly no- 
ted to be places excellent for good Fruits, &c, f 
which ſeveral Reaſons may be given. 

Firſt, We have” obſerv'd that moſt of thoſe place 
have been ſcitvated in an excellent Soil; on the South 
declivity of a Hill, a fine River on the South of that; 
ſecur'd very well from North, Nerth-Eaſt, and North 
weſt Winds by high Trees of ſeveral kinds, and fore 
Trets alſo-on the South-Eaſt, and Soutb-Weſt;; {o that 
the whole Scituation hath been ſecur'd from violent 
Blights of the Winds. 

In theſe old Scituations we have obſerved, that 
. there had been very good Trees againſt the Walls ; al 

' to in one place we obferv'd an old Body of a _N 
ir:gton Peach, whoſe Trunk was like an old decay't 
flow, the Wall was of Brick, and near fourteen 
Foot high above ground, the Tree had ſpread from the 
Stems twenty Foot on each ſide, which was near five 
hundred and ſixty ſuperficial Feet; this Tyree wa 
planted if the Year 1633, and the old Body 
taken up with a few live Branches in the Year 1682 
which was near fifty Years old. It is very rare to 
a Tree in any gvod Condition, at this time, half 
Age. 

We have alſo made our Obſervations, that at ſome 
of thoſe old Monaſtries and Seats ſo well ſhelter'd 
from the Winds, and that have been noted place 
for plenty of govd Fruit and early ripe, that by at- 
*tracting ſofne new Buildings, or the old ar 
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of the Trees, that has cauſed them to be taken down 
havel 128 ſoon cauſed an alceration, inſomuch that thoſe pla- 
" ces have had their full ſhare of the Blights, exactly 
with other places, if not worſe z neither did the Fruit 
Ars after that come ſo carly ripe as formerly, for where 
If, that care bath been takensthat large Plantations ſhould 
Gil grow on the outward Bounds of the Gardens, the 
Benefit of them is very great, beſides the breaking off 
I the cold blighting Winds ; for the glowing heat of 
for] © Sun in all thoſe places ſo well defended, . cauſes 
both Plants to flouriſh, and Fruit more early to _ 
This being ſo, we ſuppoſe it needlefs to add how 
highly neceſſary it will be to find out ſome better ſe- 
curity for our Gardens and Plantations io far as is po= 
ſible - For the effecting therefore of which, we ſhall 
lay-down ſome ſhort Rules and DireRions. 
Firſt, For ſecuring of Gardens and Plantations. 
_ Second, To make a defence for ſecuring of Orange 
Trees, Leamons, Mirtles, and other render exolick 
Greens and Plants in the Summer Seaſon. 
[n the firſt place to make a general ſecurity for 
s whole Garden or Plantation, it will be neceſlary 
to plant Trees for defence thereof, ſome diſtance with- 
out the outmoſt Bounds or Walls, in ſuch manner as 
is hereafter ſpecified : The Lines of Trees for this 
purpoſe, may be planted in two or three Rows ; its 
convenient that they be planted pretty thick, conſi- 
dering the uſe that they are for. And in Planting of 
Jthem, after the firſt Line is planted, let the ſecond 
Lige be planted in ſuch order that every three Trees 
may make an Zquilateral Triangle, that ſo the firſt 
Range miay be cloſed by the ſecond, after which a 
third Line may be planted which may bear the ſame 
rtion to the ſecond, as the ſecond does t6 the 
|& ; in this manner; 
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Three Rows of Teees Planted in this order, will be 
found to be of extraordinary uſe; and if it may be 
done with conveniency, let theſe Ranges encompaſs 
the whole Plantation or Gardens, This method of 
planting is much better than at right Angles, for ſe- 
veral reaſons, 

The diſtance of Planting them may be from eigh- 
teen or twenty Foot, to 25 Foot aſunder. ' | 

Theſe ſeveral ſorts of Trees are fit for this uſe. 


Dutch, 
Elms, & Witch, 
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Engliſh. 
Abealls. 
Beach, 
Oak. - 
Lyme. 
Siccamore. - a 
Pine, q 
Scotch Fir, £ 
But of all theſe the three ſorts of Elms, and Lymes, P 
are to be preferr*d, if to be obtain'd with convenien- c 
cy ; tho” if the Rules hereafter laid down be well ob-ſ| *© 
ſerv*d and put in praftice, the Firs and Pines may bef 2 
of great uſe. | "1 
W hat Trees ſoever are imploy'd for this uſe, let 
them be ſtrong, and the larger the better, for heret - 
they will the ſooner anſwer the deſign propogd ; Ir 
tranſplanting of them, let them be taken ont of their th 


natural Earth or Abode with 2 great deal of ca 
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and with as much of their Root to them as is poſlible, 
and moderateiy prun'd and well planted, but not too 
deep if the Ground incline to Moiſture, for hereby 
many Trees are ſpoiF'd ; we rather adviſe all Perſons 
to plant rather ſhallow than deep, and therein they 
can hardly err. After they are planted, let them 
be very well ſtak'd, that they may have ſtrength to 
withſtand the ſtrong Winds, *till they have taken 


M Root ſufficient to ſubſiſt of themſelves ; in their grow- 
aſs ing up, they muſt be taken care of every Year, and 


of | well water'd on all Occaſions. 

Their Heads. ſhould not be too tall at their firſt 
Planting, for when they are ſo, they will require a- 
bundance of trouble in ſtaking of them firmly. 

It will be proper for all Perſons that hereafter ſhall 
make Gardens or Plantations, as ſoon as they have mea- 
fur*d and laid out the Bounds thereof, to begin to 
plant theſe Rows of Trees in the aforeſaid meathod, 
even before they go about the making of their Gardens, 
that no time may be loſt, and that they may be a ſer- 
viceable Defence with as much ſpeed as may be. 

Pines, and all ſorts of Firs, look very well when 
Planted in this manner, and are of great uſefulneſs in 
breaking off Winds from the inward Plantation; they 
make a very fine tow'ring ſhow in the Winter Seaſon, 
when all Trees and Places look ruſty; likewiſe if 
they are planted on a riſing Ground, ſo as to be ſeen 
at any great diſtance, they look very noble and pro- 
per for all magnificent Seats, 

But to effect this they muſt be procured out of 
ſome Nurſery, their Size to be from two Foot to three 
y ba 7 four Foot high, let them be planted in fome place 

in the Garden, or ſome neceſſary place ſet apart for 

letf} Fhat purpoſe, in order to be afterwards tranſplanted 
out, where its defign?d they ſhall ſtand, but firſt let 
| > jof hem come to, be ſeven, eight, or nine Foot high ; 
pail after which they muſt be taken up with almoſt all 
their Roots, and as much _— about them, as two, 
n 3 or 
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or four Men can earry, with each Trec in a Hand-Bar- 
row, this Earth will be a great means to fix them 
where they are to be planted, that they may thrive 
better, and more firmly withſtand the violence of the 
Winds; and by being remov'd in this manner,. they 
ſuffer very little Damage by hind*ring their growth. 

This way of Planting is of excellent uſe ,and benefit 
to all fach-Perſfons as intend to make large Plantati- 
ons of Firs and Pines for Avenues, Views, or Walks 
of Shade, or the like, in Paſture Grounds, Parks or 
other grafing Grounds where Cattle come, or to 
bound their Garden by planting one, two, or three 
Lines of theſe forts of Trees without the Bounds. of 
the Garden, But of theſe the Silver Fir is a noble Tree, 
tho* the other does very well. 

This method being follow*d, it may be accom- 
pliſhed with a great deal of eaſe ; but if they ſhould 
be planred out at two Foot and half, or three, or 
four Foot high, in Parks or other Places where Cattle 
come its a very hard matter to ſecyre them, or to 
keep the Ground looſe, and in ſuch order as the ſaid 
young Trees require. 

As for thoſe which are planted out of the larger 
ſize, after they have ſtood three or four Years after 
panting, they will be out of the reach of Cattle from 
mjoring their: Bongbs. | 

The nature of Gme of thoſe Trees is ſuch, that they 
do not ſhoot away free” and ſtrong *till they come to 
be about three or four Foot high, after which there 
are few Foreſt Trees that outſtrip them in growth, 
when well manap'd. | 

We enlarge the more on theſe Trees, by reaſon of 
their Noblencfs, there being hardly any body that 
has undertaken-any thing of this kind, that ever re- 
pented: them of their Charge and Trouble, if a righe 
- method were taken.in ordering of them ; 'they will 
for the before-mentiog'd uſe be the moſt proper and 
uſeful of any. Ry | 
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We have often obſerv'd about ſome Noblemen's 
Seats, what vaſt Charges they are ſometimes at in le- 
velling and putting their Ground in order for-Views, 
Avenues, or ſome private walks of Shade, and after 
they have beenat all this expence, perhaps the Ground 
is planted with 4ſh, Walnuts, Abealls, or ſuch like ill 
growing Trees, | | 

Whereas it the Rules before ſet down had beep 
well obſerv*d, then thoſe fine growing Tress would 
perhaps have been as cheap or cheaper, ſince in the 
Beauty and fineneſs of the Trees, there is no compa- 
riſon to be made. . 

The Greens aforeſaid do very much excel all thoſe 
that ſhed their Leaves, by reaſon they continue the 
ſame all the Winter, alſo they will aſpire to a great 
heighth, and make beautiful Trees, and of long durae 
tion, 

It remains now to lay down ſome Rules and Dire- 
ions for making Eſpalier Hedges, or places of defence 
for ſecuring of Orguges, Myrtles, and other tender 
Greens and Plants fom malevolent Winds in the Sum- 
mer Seaſon. | 

By reaſon of the want of a ſecurity for theſe tender 
Greens and Plants (when expoſed abroad in Summer) 
we too often find the ill effects, and that many times 
they ſuffer more prejudice in twelve Hours time, than 
they can afterwards recover in two Years. And in- 
deed hitherto there are not many that ſhelter then} 
at all in Summer, the event whereof has been, that 
what Strength they' get- one Summer they loſe the 
next, and hereby are deprived of the opportunity af 
making any ſtrong and vigorous Progreſs. 

Bur. if there is ccagon tor the uſe of theſe Eſpaliers 
ſoon, that is, the firſt'or ſecond Year after their being 
Planted, then muſt there be a ſubſtantial Frame of 
Wood made of ſeven, cight, or nine Foot high, the 
diſtances of the Poſts afender to be according to the 
length of the Railes "9 commonly about eight 

4 or 
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Or nine Foot leng, and of an Eſpalier Frame of eight 
Foot high frem the top ſurface- of the Ground, in 
which heighth of eight Foot, there may be 6 Rails, 
each Rail being about 16 Inches aſunder, and the ſame 
Diſtance from the Ground as you may ſee here pre- 
ſcrib'd. 


Theſe being the form of the Eſpaliers, every one 


he thinks fit. 

If theſe Eſpaliers be us'd in a Country.where Tim- 
ber is plenty, and in a Garden or part of a Garden 
where 1t is not expected that the Wood work ſhould 
appear fine the firſt and' ſecond ' Year, then this 
Frame may be made and ſet up of Poles cut out of the 
| + Woods, of Afb, or the like fort of Wood-that- will 

| ſplit, provided it be ſtrong. The higher you plant 
| 4; your 
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may add to the Bigneſs, Strength, or Beauty of it as] | 
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your Trees, the ſtronger the Poſts muſt be; and care 


muſt. be taken that the Frame be ſet upright, and 


ſtraight. 


But it is to be obſerv'd, that in all the ſeveral 


| ſizes of Eſvalliers, the Trees or Plants 'to be there 
Planted ought to be hanſome bred Plants, and ſuch 


as are furniſht with fide Bowughs, that they may be 
tyed to the Rails, in order to cauſe the Eſpalliey to 
thicken the ſooner ; and it is to be Noted, that where 
theſe Eſpalliers are made in the middle of a Garden, 
thatLyme-Trees are rather more proper for this uſe,than 
Elms by reaſon that the Roots of Elm-Trees run over 
a great deal of Ground, and injure moſt Trees or 
Plants that grow near them, which the Lyme-Trec 
does not near ſo much: 
The ſeveral ſorts of Trees that this Eſpallier may 

be made of, are theſe. 


* Dutch, 
Elms, & Witch, 

C Engliſh. 
Lyme, 
Horn-beam Beach: 
Maple. F " 
Alder. i 
White thorn, 
Privet. 
Spruce-Fir. 
Pines and Scotch-Firs. 
Lawrel. 
Holly. 
Yew, 
Aple. 
Pear, 


Any of theſe forts, if Ingeniouſly ordered and re- 
gulated; as- they ovght to be, will anſwer the end 
Delign'd. 

As 


\ 
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As to the Form thereof let it be an 
Oblong, or long Square, like that re- 
reſented in the Margent ; and in 
Lo out of its Dimenſions on the 
Ground, _ ket the two longeſt parallel 


kdes run North and South, or there- 


about; 

The largneſs and extent thereof muſt 
be regulated and proportion'd, accord- 
ing to the number of tender Greens 
and Plants which i”s delign'd to con- 
tain with conyeniency, always allowing 
convenient - diſtances in placing of 
ther, and- for Allies, that ther may 
be conveniency of coming to Water and 
View them on all Occaſtons. 


Now let it be confider'd where this 
Eſpallier ought to be placed, 'and if it 
maybe conveniently done, let it be 
at no» very great diſtance from the 
Green - Houſe, (where they ſtand | in 
Winter) for the better. -removing of_ 
them forward and backward : But if 
it cannot be fo ordered. without - 
obſtructing of the decent View of the 
Garden or Buildings, then place it in 
ſome other convenient part of the 
Garden. - 

The next thing is to begin to make 
this Eſpallier, in order to which, after 
its Demenſions are markt out, make a 
Border anſwerable thereta, which ſhould 
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be eight Foot wide, and. well Trencht, two Foot 
and a half, or three Foot deep; if theGround be not 
natyrally good ſo deep, it muſt be made good, leaft 
aftcr the Trees have been planted ſome Years, when 
they come to ſtrike Root deep, they pierce down to a 
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defence of Gardens. - xxvil 
Poor, Cold, Barren Eartb, and are thereby exceed- 
ingly hindered in theic Progreſs; If the Ground be 
naturally good, then only digg and trench it well, 
without adding any compolt to better it. 

Thus far it's ſuppoſed, that the jorm of this Eſ- 
pallier is agreed upon, as alſo the extent and largneſs, 
and the Boeders ready made, fo that alt is ready for 
Planting ſuch Trees as ſhall be judg'd moſt requiſite 
for this Work. 


The ſeveral ſorts of Trees that are Mentioned 
before, 


We will begin with the Elm, of which there are 
three ſorts iz. The Dutch, the Witch and the Eng- 
lib, and are all fit for this purpoſe ; but the Dutch 
and the Witch, are the greateſt Growers, ſhoot 
freeſt, and come ſooneſt to Perfettion. 

If it's deſign'd to make an Eſpallier to be ſerviceable 
the firſt or ſecond Year, then it will requiſite in the 
firſt place, to make a Frame of Wood, or ane Hay 
which the Trees muſt be faſten'd after they are plan- 
ted, becauſe they muſt be of a much larger ſize than 
thoſe that are to grow up leaſurely. 

. The Elms for this Eſpalier, to be ſerviceable the 
firſt Year, muſt be of two Sizes the largeſt ſhould be 
about eight or ten Foot high, the leſſer about four 
or five Foot high, to be good Bruſhy Trees from to 


| t6 bottom, as near as may be; let them be Prur? 


but ſo that the ſide Bowughs may remain, to be ſpread 
out and faſten'd by Withs to the Frame. 
Thefe Trees muſt be Planted in the Border in « 
ſtrejght line, the largeſt fize to be at three Foot 
diſtance from each other, and between all the largeſt 
ſize throughout, to plant one of the leſſer ſize, by 
which means there will be Planted an equal number 
of both ſizes. 

- Avoy'd 
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Avoy*d Planting them too deep, if the Ground þ 
Xoiſt, indeed you can hardly err-in Planting offra 
them fhallow, co 
Let the Frame be made ſtrong and ſubſtantial, ang 
of a ſufficient Heigth, the Poſts fixed ſtrongly to theſe! 
Gronnd;. when the Trees are planted, and faſten'( 
to this Frame, they will grow more uniform and 
vpright, and thick fromy top to bottom. They muſt 
be kept ſheer'd and water'd on all Occaſions. 
But Eſpalliers are to be made without a Frame of 
Wood to fapport it, and the Frees at firſt Plant. 
ing, to be of a much ſmaller ſixe, the-largeſt may ?' 
be five or fix Foot High, the leſſer of four Foot, 
Ptant the largeſt at three Foot aſunder, and the 4 
leſſer fize between them as before, let them be You 
thriving Trees, and the fuller of Boughs the better, 
but then the Boughs muſt be cut off within an Inch, 
two or three of the Stem, aad as they Grow to be of- 
en ſheer'd or clipt; that they may grow upright and 
appear uniform like a Wall, the Borders muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, and carefully dugg every Year, 
but not ſo deep as to injure the Roots, 
The Lyme or Linden Tree, (call it as you 
Sow or pleaſe) 1s fit for this uſe, choſe two ſizes, 
Eſps " -let them be bruſhy thriving” Trees, the larg- 
eſt ſize may be ſix or ſeven Foot high, the leſſer three 
Foot | high, to be planted in the ſame Order and 
diſtance as the Elms before mention'd, alſo to. be 
,Prun'd and Sheer'd like them, and the border ſlightly 
dvgg yearly. 
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. Hornbeam and Beach, are inferior to 
Hornbeam and. none for an Eſpallier, of thoſe ſorts of 
ret} cc Trees that ſhed their Zeaves, and for 
Pt. ſome Reaſons, may be preferr'd,as thus : 
The Trees grow naturally very thick, and hold their 
Leaves on the longeſt of any that ſhed them; the 
only ObjeQtion againſt them is, they cannot be plant- | | 
ed ſo large as Elms or Lymes ; but if the Plants 
. rails - 
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& offrais'd from Seed, and have been tranſplanted, they 
come freely - away, and if carefully Planted and 
angd{Wate'd, when neceſſary, they will proſper well, 


o theſe ſpecially when they arive to be five or fix Foot high, 
engthey will ſhoot away ſtrongly every Year : Chuſe 
andItwo ſizes, the largeſt of four or five Foot, the ſmall 
muſt of two. or three Foot, plant the largeſt at cighteen 
Inches aſunder, the {mal} between them, as before. 
e of Mayo if planted of young Setts will make 
ant. fa good Hedge, and thickens well after Clip- © Maple. 
may ping. | | 
oot, | Alder, for a wet or moilt Ground, makes Alder, 
the | a very good Hedge. 
ung White-thorn and Privet, moſt People Bs 
ter, | know will make very good _ Hedges, 7 pet” 
ch, | but then they will not admir of being p 
of. | planted fo large as other Trees ; but being planted 
and | ſmall Plants, and as they grow up to be yearly clipt 
ept | on the ſides, they'l grow well without any Eſpallier 
ar, | Frame to ſupport them. But thele and all. thoſe 
plants that are planted ſmall are not for preſent ſer- 
ou | vice, but mult have ſome Years time before they can 
es, | be of any Uſe. Py 
FO We come now to ſpeak of the Spruce- 
- Fir for this Uſe, and indeed for ſoch hallors, fo 
nd | Perſons as can ſecure their Oranges and ; 
be | other tender Greens for ſome few Years, till an 
ly Eſpallicy bereof be grown up- fit to receive them, it 
will be incomparable, and make a very beautiful and 
to | noble one ; if the Plants are Young they will thrive 
of | very well, and may be clipt with Sheers every Year 
or | as they grow up ; beſides, by its beautifulneſs in ap- 
s+ | pearing Green all the Year, it has a great Advantage 
ir | over any of the former. 
He The benefic and advantaye of this ſort of Fir is 
t- | morethan any of the reſt, by reaſon that it will endure 
be | cutting or clipping, - better than the other ſorts of 
0 Fir, 
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Fir, and after clipping it thickens very welf, and is 
for this uſe the beſt ſort of Ever-greens, for theſe two 
v—_— "tr ſpeed 
if, It's a very ſpeedy grower. 

Secondly, It endures clipping well, and thickens {6 
well after clipping. 

The beſt way to make this Fir-Eſpalier is = 
make the Borders as before mention?d of good 
the young Firs to be healthy, thriving Plants of two 
Sizes, let the largeſt be three Foot and a half or four 
Foor, the ſmalleſt of two Foot; the largeſt ſire 
ſhould be planted about eight Foot aſunder with the 
ſmaller ſize planted between them as before, they 
mult be taken great care of for the three firſt Years, 
to water them and keep them clean from Weeds, but 
in clipping of them, obſerye, not to clip them juſt 
againſt Winter, for thereby it cauſes the Tree to look 
ruſty in the depth of Winter, , but if they are clipt 4 
little after Mid-Summer, they appear of a lovely beau- 


tiful Green. 
The Pine and Scotch Fir, both theſe 
; Pine nd. are much of a nature as to their gro 
for Eſpaliers, but are not ſo requiſite for Eſpaliers as the 
Spruce Fir, becauſe they will not endure 
clipping fo well, nor make fo regular a growth,as we 
find by trial of ſome of them in our own Plantations 
at Brompton Park. As for the ſize and diſtance of 
Planting, uſe the ſame Method as for the Spruce-Fir. 
Lawrel alſo is not unfit for this purpoſe 
Holly for if carefully planted, and the Scituation 
Fſpulierr. toomuch expoyd to the Winds; the young 
Plants may be of two ſizes, the large a- 


bout three or four Foot high, to be planted « three 
Foot diſtance, and the ſmalleſt about a Foot'and a 
half, .to be planted between the largeſt. It's a quick 
Grower. | 


The 
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The Holly is a moſt excellent Tree for 
making Efpaliers, and continues green fo - ay for 
all the Winter, and will grow exceeding Efpuliers. 4 
thick, and values not the Power of the ſe- 
verelt Storms, and may be brought into what thick- 
neſs or form the Projeter pleaſes. * 

The chiefeſt Objeftion againſt it is, that it's a flow 
grower, but thar's only for the firſt, ſecond, or third 
Years after 'tis planted, *cifl-it has taken ſtrong Root 
in the Ground ; but if time and Patience be allow'd 
till it be of ſufficient Heighth, it will make abondant 
Recompence. Great care muſt be taken to ger young 
thriving Plants of two ſizes, the largeſt of one Foot 
and a half nigh, and planted about two. Foot aſunder, 
the lefter ſize vf nine laches or a Foot high, to bEplan- 
ted between the larger frze as before; if the young 
Plants be good and carefully tended, warer'd and clipr, 
and the Borders — dug every Year, they will 
ſhoot away very faſt, eſpecially after they arive to be 
four or five — as for example, in the Hedges 
of our Plantation at Brompton Park, they have advan- 
ced two-Foor, and two Foot anda half in one Year. 

As for Tews to make Eſpakers, | when 
they are carefolly planted and well ordered rew for 
and time and patience allow'd *cill an Eſpa- #ſputiere. . 
lier hereof comes to perfection, it makes a 
noble, firm, and durable one, . and for this uſe will 
excell the_beſt Brick Wall ; the young Plants may be 
of the ſame ſize. as thoſe of the Holly betore mention'd, 
and manner of planting the ſame; they muſt be clipt 
every Year, and water'd on all occaſions, and kept 

from Weeds. 
es and Pears come now to be ſpoke 
to, and fome of them are fit enough for , #5 «nd 


this pu ſe, the ſizes which they-ought Pearsfor 
ko be of 2; be thus, the largeſt ſize to Hare. | 


be Tall Standards, the ſmaller ſize to be Dwarfs, cr 


|. good bruſhy young Trees ; thetall ones may-be pla 
| tut 
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ted about four or five Foot aſunder ; theſe with care 
and good management will grow without a Frame 
of Wood, but in this asin all others it muſt begranted, 
that they are better with a Frame of Wood than 
withour, If a Frame be made, let the fide Boughs be 
faſtned to the Rail; let the ſmall Dwarf Frees be 
planted between them as before. ; 

Ic will be neceſſary in making of this Eſpalier of 
Aples and Pears to chuſe ſuch forts of them as do na- 
turally aſpire and grow upright, for there are ſome 
of both ſorts that are inclin'd to grow otherwiſe, 
Amongſt the Aples the Golden Pepin may be choſen. 

This Eſpalier may have one advantage over the 
former ſorts, which is by its producing of Fruit every 
Year,” and is likewiſe very uſeful for the bounding 
our Kitchen-Garden from the fight of Walks or Gardens 
of Pleaſure. As for the proper ſorts of this uſe, it's 
beſt to conſult with me ingenious Nurſery Man who 
will make choice of ſuch as ſhall be fit for this pur- 

ole, # 

If an Eſpalicy be made of Aples and Pears without a 
Frame of Wood, the Trees muſt be ſmaller, and of 
ſuch ſize as is dire&ed for the Elm. 

Perhaps it! may be thought. neceſſary to add a 
Wofd or two as to what AſpeCtthe eatrance into this 
Eſpalier ought to be ; but herein every one may do 
as he ſhall think moſt proper, with reference to the 
place where it ſtands, 


But ſome will objeQ, 

Is not a Brick Wall ſooner made, more ſubſtantial, 
durable, and more effeual for this uſe than any of 
the former. | ; 

In anſwer to which, The principal deſign of theſe 
' Eſpaliers is to deaden the violence of Winds, that 
- the tender Greens and Plants which are encompaſſed 
by them may be ſerene and quiet; and Experience 
tells us that the beſt Brick or Stone Fall, will not ef- 


a 
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fet this, for Jalls being compa and cloſe built » 
have a ſtrong Power to repulſe and beat back the 
Force of violent Winds, to the great detriment of 
whatſoever is tender that grows near them, being 
ſometimes rent in Pieces. But the molt tempeſtuous 
Winds beating againſt theſe Eſpalliers; eſpecially if 
made of Spruce-Fir, Holly or Tew, they gently give 
way to its Force; without any manner of repulſe, 
and hereby all tender Greens and Plants encompalled 
by them are ſafe and ſecure, 
But thoſe that deſign ta make an Eſpalkier of any 
of the five ſorts of Greens before mention'd, and can- 
not ſtay till they are grown up» but want a preſeac 
ſecurity for their tender Greens z herein the bell 
way will be, (as we have tryed and found; by Ex- 
pecience) to proceed thus, Firlt lay out the Dinmen- 
ſions for the ſaid Eſpallter of Ever-Greens, . make the 
Borders ags before direfted to thoſe Dimenſions, 
which plant at the proper Seaſon with Spruce- Firs, 
or other foremention'd hardy Greens, to the out» 
bounds” of which all round, draw parallel Lines 
to the ſeveral ſides, 18 Foot diſtant from it, and 
here make another Border all round, and make. a 
Frame of Wood as is before dire&ed : After which \ 
Plant this Border with large Elms or Lymes, or any 
of the beforemention'd Trees that ſhed-their Leaves, 
The fize:and manner of Planting them is mention'd 
before more at large ; tho? for this uſe, the- larger 
the Trees, and the higher the Frame, the better. 
Theſe large Trees will form themſelves thick with 
their Leaves, the firſt and ſecond Year, and after- 
wards will ſo continue, and are of great uſe till the 
Eſgallier of Ever-Greens is grown up of a ſufficient , 
Heighrh, to be a ſecurity of it ſelf, after which the ſaid 
Elms or Lymes may be taken up, and Planted elſe- . 
where, in tſome place not far off, either ro make 4 
View, or {vine other proper place of Shade nexr to 


Houſes. 
| C And 
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* And now as to what has here heen fmmbly offerts; 


jt 'may poſſibly be thoughe 'to prenegs from ſome 
reſerve of ſelf Intereſt, ta thoſe of our Profeſſion. | 


To this we Anſwer. 


That ſince -the ſucceſs of our Induſtry hitherto 
bath Eſtabliſht us a Keputatios, amongſt ſo many 
Noble and Worthy Peiſons as have been pleaſed to 
jnake uſe of our Service, we. have no cauſe at all tg 
apprehend the loſs of the continuance of their fa- 
vcur and good Opinions, or any need to feek it by 
mean and deceitful ways. 

Thoſe who will but conſider with what Freedom 
and Plainneſs we have endeavour?d to lay down the 
Directions we here Recommend, will ſoon, and in 
Juſtice too, abſolve us of any unworthy delign, or 
other than what is for the Publick Good ;. ſince there 
cauld not be indeed a readier way to ruin our Repu» 
tation, than thro? our filence to ſuffer Gentlemen, the 
noble Patrons and Encouragers of our Labours, (and 
who have been at ſo great Charge and Pains to 'Culti- 
vate and Adorn their Gardens)to want the beſt Dire 
ftions we can give; or a better to preſerve our Gredit 
with them,than by diſcovering to'all the World what, 
(not by Conjequre only, but by long Experience, 
and our own mary Years diligent Obſervation,) we 
fiad the beſt Expedienrs to keepand maintain them 
411 their Beauty. 

Ir really grieves us more to fee a Garde of Curi- 
ous Plants miſcarry, thro” any of thoſe deſtructive Ac- 


1 


cidents we have mention'd, than any Advantage which | 
may bg thought to Accrue ro us,, by the ſupplies that] 


are daily fetci'd from aur Magazines and Nurſeries, 
to: repair and furniſh what 15 loft, can be the leaſt 
fatisfaQtion tous ; It being our beſt and only true In- 
tereſt, thar all we do ſhould proſper z from ſuch In- 
, QUIGEIEn. it is we are {ure to Thrive, with the 
Favour 
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Favour and Good Will of thoſe who are pleaſed to 
employ us, and make uſe of theſe Direttions with a 
Bleſſing from above. If Planting be undertaken 
in Youth, with what pleaſure may a Perſon view 
the ſucceſſive growths of his Induſtry, and in his 


Town time behold his new Plantation in much Matvri- 


ty, and then not only will a Refle&ion be grateful, 
but this Accommodation delightful. 

.To Conclude, All we have here ſaid relating to 
Eſpalkers, and of their great uſe and Benefit, we a- 
— Recommend to ſuch as would enjoy the moſt 
Noble and Inſtrudive Ornament of a Garden in varie- 
ty of Greens, and preſerve them in a flouriſhing Con- 
dition, How contrary it is to our Inclination that a- 
ny ſhould Miſcarry, we hope we have ingenuouſly 
declared, in our giving the plaineſt DireCion for their 
Preſervation, grounded on long Experience, which 
we as freely Communicate, as we ſhall farther do, it 
this meets with Reception and Encouragement. 
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FRUTT-GARDENS, . 


AND 


Kitchen- Gardens. 


CHAP, I, and IL 


That a Gardner ought to be well skill d in the 
Culture of Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens, 


S Gardens ſeen to be in a perpetual mo- 
tion, always acting either for good or ill, 

| according to the good or ill Condu@ of + 
their Maſter; fo they ſeldom fail, either 
to recompence the Diligent and Ingenious, or ſeverely 
{ t6 puniſh the Lazy and Unskilful. There is daily ſome 
new thing to be done, as to Sow, Plant,Prune,Palliſade ; 
to ſee Plants grow, Legumes Imbelliſh, Trees 
Bloſſom, Fruit Kaitting, then Thickning, Colouring, 
Ripening, and at laſt ro gather them ; and yet this 
ſo neceſſary a Skill is not fo extreamly difficult, as 
"tis generally thought to be. For having had the 
Honour of being near Thirty two Years DireQor of 
all the Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens of the Royal-Famiy 
ly, I do affirm, for the ſatisfattion of the Ingenious, 

that *ris very eaſie to attain to as much Knowledge 

B as 
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az is reaſonably neceſſary for the Curious, either to 
avoid what might perplex them, or at leaſt put them 
in a Condition of enjoying their wiſhes; provided due 
attention be given to the following Rules. 

The Firlt relates to the Quality of the Ground, its 
neceſſary depths, Tillage, and Amendments, and the 
ordinary Modeling of uſeful Gardens. 

The Second concerns the Choice of Trees well 
qualified, either in or out of the Nurſeries ; the 
Names of tho principal Kinds of Fruits of every Seaſon, 
wo be able to diſtinguiſh them,and what number of each 
thecompaſs of his Garden may require, To know how 
to prepare the Heads and Roots of Trees before they 
be put. into the ground again, to place them at a 
convenient diſtance, - and in a good expoſure, and 
then to know (if not all) yet at leaſt the Principal 
Ales of Pruning, either as to Dwarfs, or Wall- 

ſrees. How to pinch off ſome Branches that are 
over vigorous, to Pallifade ſuch as require it, to trim 
ſuch uſeleſs Budds and Sprigs as cauſe confuſion ; and 
laſtly, to give every one the Beauty they are capa- 
ble of. 

The Third relates to the making of Fruit grow 
Large,and Beautiful 3 to gather them prudently, and 
eat them ſeaſonably. 

The Fourth relates to Grafts on all ſorts of Fruit- 
Trees, whether in Gardens, or Nurſeries, both as to 
time, and manner of applying them. 

The Fifth relates to the general Condud of Kitch- 
en-Gardens, eſpecially to underſtand the pleaſure and 
profit they may yield, in every Month of the 
Year. 

Theſe Articles not being many, the Curious may 
in a little time be fully Inſtruted by the following 


Abridgment. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 
An Abridgment of the Maxims of Gard ning. 


Fir ARTICLE. 
The Qualification of the Earth oy Soyl. 


HE Soil of a Garden is known to be good for 
Fruit- Trees. 

1. When all which the ground produceth of it 
ſelf, or by Tillage, is Beautiful, Vigorous, and 7A 
bundant 3 nothing poor or ſmall, which ſhould be 
ſtrong ; or yellow, which ſhould be green. 

2, When in ſmelling to a handful of Earth, it 
gives no il] ſcent, 

2 When ?tis eafie to Till, not over ſtrong, or 
ſtiff, 

4. When you handle ir, *tis mellow, without be- 
ing too dry and light like Turf Earth, or like ground 
altogether Sandy. 

5. Whed'tis not over-moiſt, like Marſhy ground, 
or too hard, like Loomy ground, which is often at 
the bottom of good Meadows, coming near to the 
nature of ſtiff Clay. 

6. Laſtly, as to the Colour, it muſt be chiefly of a 
blackiſh gray, and yet. there's ſome rediſh that does 
very well; I never faw any both very white and 
good. 


Second ARTICLE. 


Of the Depth of the Ground. o 
- 


FF the top appears good, you muſt have three foot 
deep ot the ſame Earth, which is very macerial, 
B 2 and 


to 
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and of which you ought to be pretty well aſſured, by 
ſounding the ground in five or ſix places; ?tis a great 
Error to be ſatisfied with leſs depth for Trees. 


Third ARTICLE. 
Of Tillages. 


of the oftner made, the better for Trees; 
, there muſt be at leaſt four-yearly, viz. 

* At the Spring, digging or ſtirring with Forks ; 
© At Midſummer by cleanling and ſtirring the ſur- 
© face of the ground. 

© At the end of Auguſt, the ſame as at Midſum- 
© ner, and juſt before Winter, by well digging, and 
© cleanſing the ground from Weeds, 

* Beſides theſe ſtirrings, or diggings, its ſuppogd 
© that the ground be clear*d from Weeds, as often as 
© need requires, It muſt never be unmanur'd, nor 
© trampled, nor beaten. 

© Small Plants, as Strawberries, Lettice, Succo- 
©ry, &c, muſt be often Weeded, 


Fourth ARTICLE. 
Direftions for Amendments. 


LL ſorts of Rotten Dung are excellent for 
grounds us'd for Kitchen-Garden-Plants, Sheeps 
Dung when rotten, is good for molt forts of tender 
Plants. 
© But it and moſt ſorts of Dung are of the greateſt 
©1ſe to all Plantations of Fruit-Trees, and a general 
© 2mendment, if thus apply'd, viz. That 1s, on 
© fenc'd Borders, - againſt Walls, in Dwarf-Plantati- 
© ons, or in Nurſeries, and ſuch like, which requires 
© 2mendment, the ground to be dugg, or looſen'd 


© with Forks in Auguſt, September, or Ofober, accord-J 


Fing 
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© ing as a moiſt Seaſon ſhall offer it ſelf ; after which, 
© Jay on the ſeveral ſorts of Dung, Sand, Chalk, Sea- 
© Coal-Aſhes, @c, as ſhall be moſt proper for the 
© nature of the Soil. Theſe Dungs being thus laid 
© on, and ſpread abroad, the Winter Rains and Froſts 
*will waſh it into the ground, to nouriſh moſt part 
© of the Roots, and render the Earth healthy ; and all 
© Trees or Plants growing thereon, will receive the 
* full benefit thereof. And we are moſt certain that 
by this ſort of Improvement, one Load will do 
© more good, than two Load us'd the common way 
© of laying it on the ground, and Digging and Trench- 
Cing of it ina foot or more under ground. There is 
© near London, a ſort of Street-Soil, ſo call'd, becauſe 

© it's the cleanſing of the Streets, wherein there is a 

© great deal of Sea-Coal-Aſhes ; this ſort of Soil is of 
very great uſe, with a little rotten Horſe-Dung, or 

©Neats-Dung mixt, and laid on Land as aforelai 

* eſpecially for all ſtiff and wet Land, it makes great. 
* improvement, for it contains a great quantity of 
Salt in it, by which it enricheth much the Soil, and 

© hollows all ſiff and wet Land, whereby the Water 

* paſſeth thro? the freer. 


Fifth ARTICLE. 


HE beſt and moſt convenient diſpoſition of 

Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens, is in well regulated 
Squares, ſo that. if poſſible, the length may exceed 
the breadth. The breadth of the Walks muſt be pro- 
portioned to the length and extent of the Garden, 
the narroweſt not leſs than fix or ſeven foor, the 
reſt in Squares, not to exceed fifteen or twenty Fa- 
thom, or thirty or forty yards on one fide, to a lit- 
tle more or leſs on the other; they will be very well 
of ten or twelve Fathoms on one fide, to fonrteen or 
fifteen on the other z common Paths for ſervice, - 
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be about two foot, No Kitchen-Garden can ſucceed 
without a Conveniency of watering. 


Sixth ARTICLE. 


Rees fit for Planting muſt have a clean ſhining 

Bark, Shoots long and vigorous; ſound Roots, 

and proportionate to the Stem, nottoo hairy, ſtreight, 
and of one Stem, 


Seventh ARI1TICHE 


T O prepare a Tree for Planting, take off all the 
hairy Roots, if they be dry, or dead, if nor, 
leave ſome ; preſerve few thick ones, bur chiefly the 
youngeſt and beſt, which have a more rediſh and 
lively colour than the old ones, and muſt be.Prun'd 
reaſonably ſhort, only the bruis'd ends cut off on the 
lower ſide, according to their thickneſs. Ina Dwarfs 
let the longeſt be not above eight or nine Inches, in 
high Standards about a foot. If Roots be not bruigd 
in taking vp, it's better to leave them longer ; more 
may be allow'd to Mulberries and Cherry-Trees 
weak Trees according to their thickneſs, may have 
three or four Inches. © If there he five or ſix Roots 
* ſpreading equally. about the foor, and well plaCd, 
* tas enough. 


Eighth ARTICLE. 


N order to Plant well, you ſhould chuſe dry wea- 
ther, to the end that the Earth, being dry, may 
calily fill up between the Roots. . 
The time to Plant Fruit-Trees, and all other Trees 
that loſe their Leaves, which are equally hardy, is 


from 
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from the end of Septzmber, to the beginring of Xarch, 
and ſometimes both ſooner and later. *lIn wet 
© pround, the Spring is better than September, or 
* OFober, DEM | 

© [ et not the end of the Root be above a foot in 
© the ground, cover the upper part of the Root with 
* about eight Inches of Monld, then apply half rotten 
© Dang thereon, laying on that a ſmall quantity of 
© Earth, after which, apply Fearn, Litter, or Straw 
© thereon, which will keep the Roots warm in Win- 
© ter, ard moiſt in Summer. After the two Roots 
@axre Prun'd, cut the Stem. to its deſigned length, be- 
* fore you Plant it. 

The proportion of the heighth of the Body of the 
Dwarf may be from $ ro 18 Inches, 

Hizh Standards about 6 or 7 foot, in all Sotls; let 
none of the Roots incline ſtraight downwards, but, if 
poſſible, ſpreading on each fide. 

Trampling or treading ſpoils ſmall Trees, but is 
neceſſary ro great ones, to ſecure them againſt the 
Winds. 

S$-r nat too deep in any ground, eſpecially in wet 
ground, the ſhallower the better, and raiſe little Hills 
2bove the Roots, as betore directed. 

Wail-Trecs muſt be diſtanc*d by the goodneſs of 
the Earth, and heighth of the Wall. If the Walls 


are 12 foot high, let one Tree ſhoot up tEgarnith the 


to!, between two to garniſh the bottom, planting 
them within 5 or 6 foot of eachother. ' But for Walls 
of 6 or 57 foot high, the Trees may be Planted at a- 
bout 9 foot diſtance. 


Ninth ARTICLE,* 


H15S relating all to Pruning, is referr*d to 
— the Fourth Part, which Treats largely on thac 
SubjeR, 


R - Tenth 
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Teath ARTICLE. 


Spalliers or Wall-Fruits, the Branches cught to be 
Pallifado*d or {ſpread about May, by an orderly 
diſpoſing of the Branches to the right and lefr, which 
incline to each fide to avoid confuſion, -as alſo in re- 
ſpe& of Barenneſs, and to avoid croſſing one another, 
But Barrenneſs being the greateſt deteq, Croſſing 
muſt not be ſcrupled, when Barrenneſs cannot other- 
wie be avoided. 

Preſerve all the fine Branches which Peach-Trees 
ſhoot out, unleſs they prove ſo numerous as to cauſe 
confuſion. However, if neceſlity require, cut cloſe 
ſome of the moſt unruly Branches; likewiſe take away 
the Branches of falſe Wood, which ſometimes grows 
in the front of Pear Wall-Trees, as well as thoſe 
growing in the middle of Dwarfs, which is calld the 
Trimming of Budds, or uſeleſs Branches 


Eleventh ARTICLE. 


» 
HIS relates to the gathering, laying, up, and 
ordering in the Store. houſe, ſuch Fruit-Trees 
as do not ripen upon the Tree ; for: which I referr 
you to the Treatiſes upon this Snhje&t, which are the 
7th, $tb, and gth Chapters of the 5th Book. 


Twelfth ARTICLE. 


T H1S Article being only of Grafts, and Nurſe- 
ries, the Reader is reterr'd to the 1 1th Chapter 


ot the 5th Book, where the Author Diſcourſes at 
large on theſe Subjects, 


Thirteenth 
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Thirteenth AR TICLE., 


HIS relates to Kitchen-Gardens, and the works 
of every Seaſon, which is alſo referr'd to the 
iſt, 2d, and 3d Chapters of the 6th Part, where the 


[Reader will find ſeveral uſeful Calendars, and Alpha- 


bets of works to be done, relating to the Provitions 
for, and Products of every Month in the Year. 


L — 


CHAP 


own Of this the Author makes no other uſe, than 


to write a tedious enumeration of the ſeveral 


the Qualifications requiſite” to a good Gardner; all 


which may be ſumm'd up into the following ſhort 
Character, Viz. 

He ſhould be neither too Old, nor too Youn 
Vigorous and Attive, of good Capacity and Experi- 
ence, of known Diligence and Honeſty, of good 


and] Nature and Afﬀability ; and no doubt but theſe Qua- 
rees| lifications will recommend him to any Perſon af 
ferr Quality. 


enth 


th 
el The End of the Abſtratt of the Fir 
Part. 
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'__ Kitchen-Gardens. , 
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TT Shall here Tr:at of Four Things. 
]: . Of ths Conditions neceſſary to a good Fruit 
ad Kitchen-Garden, 
2. Of Earth in General. | 
, How to Corre@ the Defects in Gardens ready 
| nds 
4. Of Cultivating Gardens, with an account of t 
Soil proper for each ſort of Fruit, \ 


\ 


_— 


CHAT x 
Of the Conditions neceſſary to a good Garden, 4 


*HE Ground muſt be good, whatever the 
Colour be. 
2. The Situation muſt be favourable. 
3. A good Convenience for Water. 
4-. The Ground to be upon a ſmall Riſing, 


Z2 8,2 > > 


[1 mn 
5. Of an agreeable Figure, and good entrance, 
ml 5s. Enclos'd with reaſonable high Walls. 

7. The acceſs to be eafie and convenient. 

= us now try whether theſe Articles, and the 


xecution of them, be grounded upon ſufficient Rea- 
on. 


d, F- II. 


oy & Fo 
Of Earth in General. 


O contrat our Author's many diſtintions of 

Sands and Earths, we ſhall reduce them to Five 
eneral Heads, 

Thoſe that are moderately flat, unQious, and ſtick- 
ing together, make ſtrong Earth, 

Others more inclining to it are Loomy,Earth, ſuch 
{3 are extream. unctious make Clayey and heavy 
Earth, uofic for Culture. 

Of theſe ſome are black, red, white, and grey ; 
but Colour is not very eſſential to the goodneſs of 
Soil, as we ſhall prove hereafter. 

The Fourth is of the ſeveral forts of light Sand, 
hich becomes of a hollow nature, and is very pro- 

c towards the meliorating and manuring the heavy 

arth before mention'd. 
The Fifth is.of a Sandy Limy nature, which in the 
encral moſt Trees thrive beſt init; and if it has a 
mall mixture of Stones in it, we find no injury in it, 
ut rather a benefic to the Roots of the Trees there- 
Jia Planted. | | 

be The Large Cherry-Trees of the Vale of Mount 
rt Morancy, and the fine Plumb-Trees of the Hills of 
Moudon, inform what Soil is proper for Cherries, 
and what for Plumbs, Sometimes in a ſmall compaſs 
of ground there are veins of Earth extreamly differ- 

it; for Wheat grows well in many places, though 


cloſe 
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cloſe by perhaps the ground is fit only for Rye, an 
ſo likewiſe for Grapes, and other Fruits, And man 
things ſucceed well in England, which will not thriyi 
in France : And fo on the Contrary. 


— 


CHAP. ML 


Of the neceſſary Conditions requiſite to a good 
Earth, 


_ production muſt be vigorous, and numerous, 
2, It muſt calily recover it ſelf, when worn 
out. 

23. It muſt have no 111 taſte, or ſceat io it. 

4. It muſt be-at leaft 3 foot in depth, 

5. Free from great {toncs, and ealic to Till, 

6. Neither 196 miſt, nor too dry. 

Which Maxims IT explain in the following SeCtions, 
Viz. 
Firſt, The firſt proof of a good Earth is, when of 
it felt it produceth Trees having vigorous and nume- 
rous Branches, where the Plants grow with large thick 
Leaves, and the Trees grow up in few years, 

Secondly, The ſecond proof of good Earth is, that 
it eaſily repairs what injuries it ſhall receive by great 
Droughts, greac Moiſture, or long Nouriſhment of 
Foreign Plants, tho* much depends upon the ſituati- 
on. Therefore take it as a Maxim, that no Earth 
can be ſaid to be good, which ſhews nor its Fertility 
by its Productions, and is likewiſe able to recover It 
ſelf when brought. low. Theſe are the Earths fot 
Fruit-Gardens. As for Kitchen-Gardens, I do grant, 
that having a full ſupply of Dung, and Water, the 
Induſtrious Gard*ner may do Miracles. 

Thirdly, The goodneſs of the Earth does alſo con- 
ſiſt in having ncither ſmell, nor taſte; ſince all our 
Fruits and 'Legumes will infallibly be tainted with 

whatever 


' 


W 
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Tyhatever is il] or unſavoury in that kind ; a convin- 
cing proof of which, are thoſe Wines that taſte of 
the Soil. 

The taſte and ſmell may be tried by ſmelling to a 
handful of it, or ſoaking it in Water, and {training 
it thro? a Linen Cloth. 

Legumes require not ſo much nicity, becauſe the 
boyling throws off what might be unpleaſing to the 


C. 

Fourtbly, A farther enquiry into good Earth, is to 
ſound the depth of the ground, to try if it be ar leaſt 
ns, {3 foot of as good Mold as the top is; and if (with 
.ornl 190g vie) this Earth become almoſt worn out, you 

may recover it, by throwing what lay at the bottom, 
up to the top. 

Without this choice of a ſufficient depth of Earth, 
your Trees and Legumes will grow yellow and lick, 
many of them periſh, and after five or ſix years pati- 

ons. | ence, when you expe the benefit, you'll be oblig'd 
'F to the expence of a new Plantation. 
n off #ifthbly, A good Earth, without being 'too light, 
me-|| 92ght to be ealie to Cultivate, pretty free from great 
hick —_ if there's but a few, they do little or no 
rm. 
that} Light Moulds do very much multiply the Roots of 
-eat | Plants, by drinking in the Rains, and Watering, and 
© of | makes caſie paſſage for the Roots to run in ; they are 
1ati. | alſo eaſily impregnated and kept warm by the Sun, 
arth | and conſequently quick in production. 
lityY Earth which is too ſtrong, and cuts like Loomy 
r it0 7 {ſtiff ground, is apt to cloſe and grow hard, to 
for | fuch a degree, that Rains or Waterings will ſcarce 
ant, | ak into them 3 ſuch Earth is naturally inclin'd to 
the | rottenneſs, is cold and backwards in productions, 
keeps a continual moiſture at bottom, apt to ſplit and 
-on- | ack in great heats, inſomuch that they are incapa- 
oor {de of Culcure, prejudicial to Trees and Plants that 
vith | ave newly taken Root, by uncovering ſome, and 
breaking others, Bu: 
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© But all ſuch Grounds as are ſo ſtiff, they are 

© pernicious to Trees, without care be taken, which into 
* all Planting onght ro be very high (nay rathe;) 

© on the top of the Ground, than in it, and fo tf! 
© raiſe a ſufhcient quantity of good Earth to the Root] V: 
© of each Tree, ſo that when the Roots of the Treg: 
© ſhoot, they have the benefir of the beſt Earth thafth 
© lies on the top of the Ground, and are not confin{{j0! 
© in /the wet Earth as the nature of the ground pro-fw 
© duces, as when planted low in all thoſe ſorts offfti 
© Grounds. But there is an excellent Method for Mxth 
© nuring and Meliorating of ſuch Grounds, by digging 0 
© it upin. the Winter, and laying on a Coat of a cer- 

© tain ſort of Dung call'd Street-Soil ; as is explain de 
© more at large in the 5th Page of the Firſt Part, J© 
We come now to the Cure of the defe&ts- of afth 
Earth too light and dry. Pl, 

The firſt Expedient is to remove as much of that 
Sandy Earth as will amount to 3 foot deep, and af|S0 
terwards fill that up with as good Earth as you ca 
get, of a ſtiffer nature, with a good mixture of Coy-{ 
Dung. 

s Ke for removing of ſuch dry Earth as the Authe 
© deſcribes, undoubredly the Directions may be. good 
© for a Prince's Pocket ; but this being deſign'd fo 
© the publick good, and for the uſe of all honeſt 
© Countrey Gentlemen, it may be accompliſt'd witt 
© out that Charge; viz, in bringing 1n a certail 
* quantity of more ſolid Earth mixt with Cow-dung 
©to mix with the other Earth, which will conduct 1 
* much to the improvement of ir. | 
The Second is to keep the Cultivated Places ſome ® 
what lower thanthe Walks, that the Water whic 
falls upon them, may run into that Ground, 

Or, Thirdly, throw into thoſe Cultivated ply 1® 
ces all the Snow which ſhall happen to lie upe W 
the Walks, and other parts near at hand, during tl ſo 
Wiater. _ 

Thelg*% 
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are) Theſe Experiments I have perſwaded my Friends 
-h into pr2Riſe, with great ſucceſs. 
her)] Soinetim?s there lies water about three foot under 
» to ground, as it commonly happens at the bottoms of 
cots} Vales, or where there lies a good black Sand ; this 
"reg water is naturally raifd to the top, always keeping 
thathe Earth in good temper for production, Whereas 
fin{Jon the contrary, water lying within a foot, or ſome- 
pro-[what more, being there ſtopt by Chalk, Stone, or 
s off tiff Clay 3 if ſome way be not found to diſcharge 
Mz.{this water, the Soil will grow cold, rotten, and ſtark 
ging 2ovght. gh | 
 cer-|4 In Cold Countries light Earth is to be preferr'd, 
1in\{{ becauſe *ris made warm by a ſmall Heat ; but on the 
contrary, in Hot Countries, a ſtrong flat Soil is beſt, 
of a the heat not ſo eaſily penetrating, or drying up the 
Plants. 

' Therefore bappy are they who pitch upon a fertile 
4 af. Soil, without taſte, ſufficiently deep, moderately 
| can}light, pretty free from ſtones, neither too ſtrong and 
Coy] moilt, nor too light and dry. 


© — 


p_— Cuat 
dk Of other Terms asd in diſcourſing of Earth. 
ade) | Of wornout Earth. | 


dung 


aduc H E moſt Fruitful Earth will in time be worn 


out by the multitude of its produQtions; 1 
wmel mean ſuch as are forced upon it: but where it bear; 
hich #Rac is only natural and voluntary, as the ground of 
2 good Meadow, it ſuffers no detriment; but when 
| pl1you go about to force it to produce Saint-Foiz, 
upod Wheat, or any Grain that 1s a ſtranger to it, you'll 
gt ſoon find it to flacken and abate of its Crop, and in the 
end grow poor, and want help to put it into heart 
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All Earth according to the different quantities and 
kinds of Salt wherewith it abounds, ſhoots forth ſe- 
veral different kinds of Plants, ſometimes altogether 
and at the ſame time : witneſs the ground of good 
Meadows. The like may be ſaid of Grounds long 
us*'d for Vineyards, Woods, Foreſts, Orchards, &c, 
which when deſtroyed, we cannot expect that they 
ſhould ſucceed again with the ſame Plants, becauſe 
its too much waſted. But it may do well for ſmaller 
Plants, as Pot-Herbs, Peaſe, Beans, &c. In this 
the Gard'ner muſt ſhew his $kill, in knowing what 
Plants ſhould ſacceed each other, But if he ſhould 
be oblig'd to Plant new Trees, in the room of others 
that are dead, then there is ſome work to be done; 
of which hereafter. The manner of employing Earth], 
you will find more at large in the Treatiſe of Kit- 
chen-Gardens, 
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Of Fallow-Earth, 


Fallow, or Earth that lies at reſt, is ſuch as is 
left unemploy'd, in order to recover and re-eſtabliſh 
tis former fruitfulneſs ; whether by the Influence « 
the Stars, . or Rains, I determine not 3 bur *tis plain 
that good Earth having been much impair'd, if laid 
Fallow, and alittle Dung laid thereon, or Straw 
burnt upon it, will eaſily. recover its natural Ferti 


tility, 
Of Tranſported Earth. 


This Expedient of Tranſporting Earth is ſeldom 
ugd, unleſs when a Garden is to be made in a place 
where there is none that is good, ſuch Earth doe 
really improve by thus removing of it, ag is evident; 
which proceeds either from the Air, orjelſe by n 
_ of it looſer, and more penetrable to the 

oots. 
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Of New Earth. 


New Earth is ſuch as never ſerv*d to the Nouriſh- 
ment of any Plant, viz. Such as lies Three Foot deep, 
or as far as you can go, if it be really Earth; or elſe 
Earth that has been a long time built upon, tho? for- 
merly it did bear Plants, both which ſorts are ex- 
treamly good both for Plants, and Tres. Or like- 
wiſe Earth out of ſome Rich Paſture Ground, of a 
Sandy Loamy Nature, where Cattle have been a long 
time fed, is of excellent uſe for moſt ſorts of Plants, 
eſpecially if it has been thrown up in heaps to melio- 
rate, .and have taken the Winter Froſts, it will beſo 


much the better. 


Of the Colour of Good Earth. 


There is a good and bad of almoſt all Colours, but 
'tis the blackiſh gray that pleaſeth moſt, and has had 
the approbation of former Ages. | have ofcen met 
with reddiſh and whitiihEarths that have been incom- 
parable, but feldom any quite white that deſerv'd 
that CharaQter. « There is ſome that is black on the 
top of Hills, and alſo ia Vales, which is only a dead 
Earth; the moſt certain Argument of irs goodneſs, 
is the Strength, Vigour, Beauty, and Largeneſs of the 
Plants and Herbs that ic produceth, 
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CHAL” 
Of the Situation of Gardens. 


S to a Kitchin-Garden, little Vallies or low 
Grounds are to be preferred to all other Situ- 


ations, and have commonly all the advantages, that 


can well be deGr'd, the old eafic and of iuffiticnt 
- depth, 
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" depth, 'tis fatten'd by the Neighbouring Hills: Le- 
gumes grow here : Eaſie and plenty Waterings are at 
hand, But then they are liable to Inundations 5 by 
which Aſparagus, Artichoaks, Strawberries, &c. are ut- 
terly deſtroy'd, when they come to be long over- 
flow?d. 

As for Fruit-Gardens, certainly Ground Moderate- 
ly dry, and indifferent high, are the beſt, provided 
it be good in it ſelf, and deep enough. 

If Choice Fruits grow not fo large on ſuch Grounds, 
yet it is recompenſed in the beauty of the Colour, 
. goodneſs of Taſt, and Forwardneſs. How delicious 
are the Winter Thorns, Bergamots, Lauſans, Petit- 
Oins, Louts Bonnes, &c. growing upon an elevated 
Ground, compar'd to thoſe in a Meadow-ground, 


which ſhews the importance of the Situation of Fruit - 


Gardens, But for Fruits and Legumes, nothing is 
better than-a riſing Ground, if good in it ſelf, the 
Waters above conſtantly waſhing, but not Raying up- 
on it, affords ir a proper temper, the Sun perform- 
ing its part, and freeing it from the danger of cold, 
which Marſhy Grounds are always ſubject co. 


CHAEF 1 


Of the Expoſure of Gard:ns, and what may be 
260d or ill in either of them. 


Here-areFonor ſorts of Expoſitions, Eaſt, Weſt, 
South, and North, Theſe Terms among Gard- 

»crs, ſignifie the contrary to what they do with Geo- 
graphers : For the Gardwey only intends thoſe Parts 
or Walls of the Garden upon which the Sun direcly 
ſhines, and in what manner it ſhines the whole Day ; 
either as to the whole, or as to ſome ſides of it, : As 
for inſtance. - 


* 
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If the Sun at his Riſing, and all the firſt half of the 
Day, continues to ſhine upon one fide, that is the 
Eaſt ſide ; that upon which the Sun ſhines the latter 
half part of the Day is the Weſt ; that part where it 
ſhines longeſt in the whole Day is the South; and that 
ſide on which it ſhines leaſt, is the North, ?Tis 
troe, that whatever Situation a Garden is in, it mult 
have all the Aſpects of the Sun, except ſuch as lie 
againſt Hills, or the ſides of Mountains; ſome have 
the riſing, others the ſetting Sun': But for ſuch as 
are ſituated upon open Plains, the difference of the 
Expoſure is not ſo ſenſible. 

If your Gardea be of ſtrong Earth, and conſequent- 
ly Cold, the South Expoſure is beſt. . 

If it be Light, and Hot, then the Eaſt is to be pre+ 
ferd : A Soutbern Expoſition is often ſubje& to great 
Winds; from the middle of Auguſt, to the middle of 
Ofober ;, for which the Stalk 3 as the Yirgoulces, Vert 
Longues, St. Germines, @c, ſuffer much; others do 
better reſiſt the Winds, as the Thorny-Pears, Ambretts, 
La Chaſſeries, reaſon, ſuch Standards whoſe Fruit ſticks 
not faſt ro Dry- Martins, &c, 

* Note, That where the Author ſpeaks of the Yir- 
* goulees, :f/ert-Longues, St. Germines, and Planted 
« Standards, it's to be underſtood in reference to 
* France ; for here in England they require a good 
* South Wall z. for if they are planted either Stan- 
O dards or Dwarfs, it's very. rare that they ſucceed 

well. 

The Eaſtern Expoſure is ſubjet to North-Eap 
Winds, which withers the Leaves and new Shoots, 
eſpecially of Peach-trees, blowing down much Ker- 
nel and Stone-fruit ; moreover the eaſtern Wall-trees 
have little benefit of the Rains which ſeldom comes 
but from the Weſt, 

The- Weſtern Expoſure dreads the MNorth-weſt 
Winds in the Spring, and the Autuma Winds, thoſe 
throwers down of Fruits, 

C 2 © by 
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« As for the Northern Aſpe& here in England, we 
* find it moſt proper for Baking-Fruits, eſpecially 
- © Pears; alſo ſome ſorts of Plumbs, and XMorella Cher. 
< ries may be planted there, to' ſucceed the Cherries 
&« planted in other Expoſures. 

In ſhort, all Expoſitions have their perfeQions, 
and imperfeCtions ; we muſt take our beſt advantage 
of the firſt, and uſe our beſt $kill ro defend our 
ſelves againſt the laſt. 


CHAP, YE 
1 p Of the Converiencies of Waterings for Gardens. 


« þ HE Spring and Summer are- ſubje& to great 
Heats and Scorchings; for which reaſpn, the 
Legumes or Plants of that Seaſon, cannot acquire the 
largeneſs, thickneſs, ſweetneſs, and delicacy which 
they ought to have; but will be always bitter, hard, 
and inſipid, vadeſs helpt by long Rains, which are ve- 
ry uncertain ; or elſe plentiful Waterings, which we 
ought to have at command : And therefore tho? ſmall 
Plants, as Strawberries, Greens, Peaſe, Beans, Sal- 
lads, @c. may be ſupplied by Rain, yer Artichoaks 
of a year or two's growth muſt have a Pitcher two or 
three times a week to every Root,” elſe Gnats will an- 
noy them; the Heads will be ſmall, hard, and dry, 
and the Suckers will only produce leaves. 


During Seven or Eight Months, there is generally Þ 
a neceſſity of watering all that grows in Kitchin-Gar- Þ 


dens, except Aſparagus. . But April and May being 
the two Months for blaſting, and drought, there is 
often a.neceſſity of watering every new planted 


Tree, nay ſometimes thoſe that have ſtore of green F 
Fruit, eſpecially if the Earth be dry and Jight, may F 


be watered till Auguſt, leſt the Fruit prove ſmall, F 


ſtony, and not palatable. 


The ' 
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The moſt common, but worſt of Waterings is that 
of Wells; *tis true, rhey are neceſſary, where no 
better: can be had ; but Rain-water, or Rivers, or a 
Canall, or a Pond well ſtored with Pipes, to diſtri- 
bute water into the ſeveral parts of a Garden, are 
the Soul of Vegetation. 


—_ 


CHAP. VIII, and IX. 


That the Garden ought to be partly upon a Level, 
of a Pleaſant Figure, and well plac'd Entrance. 


(35 inequalities are troubleſome to Gardens, 
the overfloawings of Rains cauſing great diſord- 
ers, and much trouble to repair them ;z ſmall nneven- 
neſles do no-great harm, rather good in.a dry Earth ; 
and yet in Gardens too much inclining to drought, 
or that lie high, and of a perfe& Level, *rwill be pro- 
per to allow them a little inequality, ſuch a one as 
may be unperceiveahle, and yet continue in all the 


Southern Walks, that the Water that in them is of 
no uſe, may fall to repleniſh the Roots of *the 
Trees, Oc. 

The beſt Figure for a Fruit or Kitchin-Garden, 
nd moſt convenient for Culture, is a beautiful 
Square of ſtraight Angles, being once and a half, if. 
not twice ſo long as ?tis broad, viz. From Forty 
fards, to Twenty, cr Twenty Four ; from Eighty 
fards, to Thirty Six, or Forty; from one Hundred 
ad Sixty yards, to Eighty, one Hundred, or one | 
dondred and Twenty ; for from Squares its moſt 

to raiſe uniform Beds of Strawberries Arte- 
aks, Aſparagus, &c. or of Chervil, Parſley, &c. 
ch cannot well be done in an irregular Figure. 

If the Xitchin-Garden be large, the Entrance 
dould be juſt in the middle of that part which has 
C 3 the 
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the moſt extent, as appears by the Figure at the 
point 4, in order to face an Alley, which being of 
the whole length of the Garden, will appear ſtately, 
by dividing the whole length of the Ground into two 
equal parts, each of theſe compoſing Squares or-Plots 
too long in proportion to their breadth, muſt be ſub 
divided into ſinaſler Fare. 
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The Entrance would not appear ſo well i in one « 
the broad fides, as Letter B. 


When under a neceſſity I have made fine Gardens,| 


which have had their Entrance at one of the Corners; 
ſuch is the Kitchin-Garden at Rambouillet, and yet no 
body finds fault, becauſe the Entrance "faces a fine 
Alley, bordered all along with Eſpaliers, or Walls full 
of Fruit. Pre 
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And tho” this Figure be not the molt perfe&, yet 
I have made a fine Kitchin-Garden of 220 yards in 
length, and 120 broad, reſembling the Figure of a 
Lozenge ; and tho? the Entrance , has been made in 
the middle of the narroweſt ſide 4, yet *tis not ealie 
to diſtinguiſh ſo ſmall aa irregularity; for tho? the 
Angles are not equal, ir nevertheleſs hinders not the 
Plats from ſeeming perfect in their proportion, 


CHAP. % a&3L 


A Garden muſt be well inclos'd with, Walls, and not 
far diſtant from the Houſe. 


IVall well garniſhed, Dwarfs well ordered, and 

vigorous; a!l ſorts of good Fruits of every Sea- 
ſon, fine Beds and Plats furniſhed with all ſorts of Le- 
gumes, clean Walks of proportionable largeneſs, neat 
Borders well filPd with uſeful things, a weli-con- 
triv?d varie:y of what is neceſſary in a Kitchin-Gar- 
den tor all Seaſons; theſe are the things that we 
ought to have in our Gardens, and ſetting aſide all 
manner of Proſpects, a Garden ought to be incloſed 
with Falls ; for bclides the ſhelcer they afford againſt 
troubleſome Winds, and Spring Froſts, it is impoſ- 
lible to have carly Legumes, ' and fine Frugs without 
the help of them; belides manythings that would 
ſcarce he able to grow in the hotteſt part of Summer, 
are effected by the favour of a Wall. 

In ſhort, Walls are ſo neceſſary, that to multiply 
them, I make as many little Gardens near the great 
one as | can, whereby I have more Wall-fruic, and 
better ſhelter. 

Thoſe Perſons who have ſeveral Gardens, tis ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe for Flowers and Shrubs, we mean the 
Parterr's ſhould face the principal aſpect of the Houſe, 
for 1,0thing can be more Charming, than to ſee at all 
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times on that ſide an agreeable variety of a ſucceſſion 
of Flowers ; therefore without prejudjcing the Par. 
terre, we place our Garden in the beſt ground we can 
find near the Houſe, of a convenient acceſs. 

Such as can have but one Garden, it will be far 
better toemploy it inFruits and Zegumes, than in Box 
and Bowling-Greens ; in ſuch a caſe, if the Garden 
be indifferent large, *twill be convenient. to/take the 
neareſt part of it for a Parterre, leaving the reſt for 
things of uſe and neceſlity. | 

If the place be not large, then make no Parterre, 
but reſolve to employ it in Plants-for uſe, placing the 
moſt pleaſant part of the Xitchin-Garden moſt in 
ſight of the Houſe, A fine well-plac'd Arbor for 
ſhelter in caſe of a ſtorm, or to view the culture of 
the Ground, will not do amiſs, 


_ 
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CHAP. XII. 


How to Corrett defettirve Ground, either bs to qua- 
. bity, or want of quantity. 


HE defedts of Earth may be reduced to Five 
T Particulars, 


1, Bad Earth. 

2. Indifferent. 

3. Indifferent good, but not enough of it. 

4. To have no Earth at all. 

5- Tho? the Earth be never ſo good, yet the great 
moiſtuye to which it may be ſubje&t, may make it in- 
capable of improvement by Culture, 

1. If the Earth be defetive, for that it ſtinks, or 
is meer dead, watery Loom, or elſe ſtony, gravelly, 
or full of Pebles, or only dry Sand. In this Caſe it 
muſt be taken away to the depth of Three Foot in the 

rincipal places of the Garden, - viz. for Trees, and 
ong rooted Plants, and Two Foot -ſor leſſer Plants, 
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ling it up with the beſt Mould you can get; and if 
his being intended for the Garden next the Houſe, 
ht to lie Two or Three Foot lower than the 
puſe, from whence there ought to be a Balluſter, 
ith fome ſteps to come down into this Garden, 
ich is a great Ornament. 

But as to what has been ſaid heretofore, as relating 
to a Princes's Pocket, this may do very well, but the 
Charges being fo great, it will be beſt to uſe the 
foreſaid DireQtions, in bringing in a certain quantity 
ff Earth of a more ſolid temper, mixt with Cow- 


As to the Second Caſe, -in which the' Ground ha- 
ring a ſufficient depth, yet the Earth is nevertheleſs 
but indifferent, either too dry aad light, or: too 
tbugh and moiſt, or. elſe too much worn out z in this 
caſe, care muſt be taken to mend ir, by mixing new 

arth with it; with this caution, that you mix loomy 

rth with whar is too light, and andy mould, with 
that which is too tough, and that which is really 
good, with that which is worn out, unleſs you integd 
it ſhould recover it ſelf by reſt. 

* And as for improving of it by Dung, obſerve 
*that all moiſt Dung, ſuch as Cow-dung, is proper 
©to be mixt with light Earth, and Dung of a light 
*nature to be mixt with heavy Clay, or cold loomy 
* Earth, | 

3. If it be really good, but not enough of it to 
make Three Foot deep, you muſt conſider whether 
the top of the Earth be of ſufficient highth; if it be, 
then all that is naught muſt be removed, and good 
added, to make up the depth requir'd. 

| If the Waters are naturally in the Earth, they muſt 
ather be turn'd aſide at a diſtance, by Gutters, or 
Drains; or elſe you muſt raiſe the whole Plats, or 
only the great Beds upon ridges, making deep Fur- 
rows to ſerve for Paths. 


If 
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If theſe moiſtures are only occaſion'd by great 
Rains, you muſt uſe the ſame Remedy, by raiſing the 
”— and making Gutters or Drains to carry it 
off. | 


CHAP. XIIL 


T= Chapter treats of the Slopings, Raiſings and 
fallings in a Garden, and is judg'd to be of no 
uſe, by reaſon of the infinite varieties which are to 
be found in Grounds, and for which no certain Di- 
rections can be laid down. 


Fr IT — 


C H A P. XIV, XV, XVI, and XVII. 


Of the Diſtribution of the Ground of a Fruit and 
Kijtchin-Garden. 


; Good Xitchin-Garden ought to be plentiful'in 

its productions, agreeable to the Eye, and con- 
venient for Walks and Culture. To which purpoſe, 
It ſhould be employ'd with all the good otder and 
prudence that may be, with Plants and Seeds ſuited 
to the ſeveral parts of it : It muſt be diſtributed into 
convenient Squares or Plats, with Walks very neat, 


well-plac'd, and of ſuitable fize, which mult never be 
narrower than Five or Six Foot, be the Garden never 
ſo ſmall ; and ought not to exceed Eighteen or Twen- 
ty, be the Kitchin-Garden never ſo large. 

In a ſmall Garden, the Entrance ought to be in the 
midſt of that breadth, with only one Walk of about 
Six Foot. 

& The Author enlargeth farther, about the differ- 
* ence of Walks, which is judged needleſs; as alſo 
* what he adds farther in this Chapter, relating to 
* Eſpalliers, which is nothing advantageous to the 

© Reader, 
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© Reader, and not fit to be put in practice in Eng- 
© land, according to the method us'd in France, 
* where Eſpalliers are more frequent than Walls, 

For a Garden of Twenty or Twenty Four yards, 
whether the Entrance be at the middle or on one 
fide z in both Caſes the Walks ought to be Seven Foot 
broad, nay Eight or Nine, in that which 1s parallel 


$0 the Front of the Houſe, 

CHAP. XVIII and IX. 
"1 HIS Chapter Treats of Gardens of various 
s Sizes, from Thirty to Forty Yards; from 


« Fitty to Sixty, and ſo on, proceeding to Gardens 
©* of an extraordinary ſize, but the DireCtions are 
* judg'd to be of very little or no uſe. 


ES 


CH AP. XX; and XXI, 


Of the manner of Cultivating Fruit-Gardens, and 
. of Tillage. 


F we would have our Trees,” particularly our 
Dwarfs and tall Standards, well fed, very vigorous, 
and agreeable to ſight, we mult take Care, 
1, That they be not too near one another, 
2. Fhat no ſorts of Plants be near them, which 
may inwardly ſteal their nouriſhment, or outwardly, 
hinder the refreſhings and helps they are to receive 


by Rain, or Dew. 


3. Take care to keep the Earth always light-and *” 
clean, and therefore often Cultivated, that the Earth 
may be nouriſhed both by the Rains, Sun, and Dews. 
To which end, we muſt be carefulrto till, amend, 
and cleanſe the Ground, as often as it requires. 


i 
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What Tillage ts. 


Tillage is a moving or ſtirring, which being per- 
form'd on the top of the Ground, enters to a certain 
_ and makes the lower and upper parts change 

ace, 
: Earth that is hot and dry, muſt be TiPd in Sum- 
mer time, cither a little before, or whilſt it Rains, 
or foon after, or when there is likelyhood of more; 
at which time, you can neither Till too often, nor 

too deep; but (by the Rule of Contraries) they muſt 
ſeldom be TilPd in very hot weather, unleſs they be 
water'd immediately after. 

Earth that is cold, ſtrong, and moiſt, muſt neyer 
be TilPd: in time of Rain, but rather during the 
greateſt Heats. 

But we find that there are ſeveral Grounds that 
will not work till after Rains; at which time it's the 
beſt time for Tiling, and bringing it into Order. 

Theſe frequent Tillings hinder part of the good- 


nefs of the Earth from being waſted by the growth }. 


and nouriſhment of ill Plants ; but theſe Tillings are 
not wholly ſufficient, unleſs care be taken to Hoe and 
pull up thoſe ill Weeds which uſually grow in Sum- 
mer and Autumn, and multiply without end, if ſuf» 
fer'd to run to Seed. But (by the by) you muſt 
know, that in the times that Trees bloſſom, and 
Vines ſhoot, Tillage is very dangerous. | 
To dry Earths, | allow a large Culture or Tillage 
at the entrance of Winter, and the like as ſoon as 
"tis paſt ; that the Snows and Rains of the. Winter 
and Spring may eaſily fink into the Earth. But to 


ſtrong and moiſt Earth I allow but ſmall Tillage in 
Odober, only to remove the Weeds, and ſtay to give - 


them a large one at the end of April, or beginning of 
May, when the Fruit is perfectly Knit, and the great 
Moiſtures over, Tye: 
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- Rain-water ſeldom ſinks above a Foot deep, but 
water of Sndw Two or Three Foot, - as being much 
heavier than Rain-water, and as it melts ſlowly and 
by degrees from the undermoſt part of the Maſs of 
Snow, ſo it ſoaks with more eaſe, not being hindred 


by the Wind or Sun. 

| Therefore I dread much Snow upon ſtrong moiſt 
Grounds, and order it to be remoyv'd from abour 
the Fruit-Trees, So in dry Earth I gather it as a 
Mazazine of moiſture to the Southern Expoſitions. 


——_— _—_— 


CH AP. XXII, and XXII. 


Of Amendments, or Improvements and 
Danes. 


be —_ 


Mendments are a bettering and improving of 
Earth, which improvement is made with all 
forts of Dungs, according to the temper and employ- 
ment of the Earth. As for inſtance, there muſt be a 
great deal of Dung to produce Pot-berbs, which 
grow abundantly in a ſhort time, and quickly ſuc- 
cted each other in a ſmall compaſs of Ground. On 


the other ſide, Trees repuire byt little or none for 


their nouriſhment, becauſe being ſo long a growing 
they make but inconſiderable productions, compar'd 
to the Ground they take vp; and tho? they remain 
long in the ſame place, yet by the help of their 
roots, which ſtretch to the right and left, they make 
a ſhift to pick up far and near the nouriſhment that 
s fit for them, 

Now ſince the great defefts of Earth are too much 


moiſture, coldnefs, and heavineſfs, alſo lightneſs, and 
an inclination to parching , ſo amongſt Dungs, ſome 
are fat and cooling, as that of Oxen, and Cows ; 
ethers hot and light, as that of -Sheep, Horſes, and 


* Pridgeons, &'r, And whereas the Remedy mult have 


Virtues 
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Virtues contrary to the Diltemper it is to Cure; kc 
therefore hot and dry Dungs muſt be usd in cold, 
moiſt, heavy Earths, and Oxen and Cow-Dung in fi 
lean dry light Earths, to make them fatter and 
cloſer. | 

Not that theſe two ſorts, tho? the principal, are ſhi 
the only materials for amendment of Earth; for up- i 
on Farm-Lands, all ſorts of Stuffs, Linen, Fleſh IC 
Skin, Bones, Nails, Hoofs of Animals, Dirt, Urine, i 
Excrements, Wood, Fruit, Leaves, Aſhes, _— 
all manner of Corn or Grains, Soot, @&c. In ſho 
all that is upon or in the Earth ( except Stones a 
Minerals) ſerves to amend and better it. 

The reſt of this Chapter our Author makes uſe of 
in Philoſophizing, which is lictle to our purpoſe, It 
who have regard only to his experience, and matter tt 
of fat; we proceed therefore to that of Dungs. 


Of Dungs. 


Ta Dungs there are two peculiar properties z onefe 


is to fatren the Earth, and'render it more Fruitful; 
the other to produce a certain ſenſible heat capable ar 
of producing ſome conliderable effet, The laſt is 
ſeldom found but in Horſe and Mule-Dung, newlyſj 
made, and ſtill a little moiſt ; which in eed is 
wonderful uſe in our Gardens in "the Wiater; it 
animating and enlivening al] things, and performing 
the Office which the heat-of the Sun does in Sun 
mer; for being laid 'in Couches, it affords us all the 
Novelties of the Spring z- as Cucumbers, RadiſhexJiec 
ſmall Salads, and Melons, and all theſe long befc 
Nature can afford them: Ih great Froſts it ſupplies 
us with Greens and Flowers, and which is very rare 
early Aſparagus. 

When *tis old, the heat being wholly paſt, | 
not rotten, it preſerves from the Cold what the Fre 
might deſtroy ; and therefore *tis us'd in Winter 
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re; fover Fig-Trees, Artichoaks, Siccory, Sellery, &c. 
old, kill of great value in Gard'ning ; and after all, being 
in Fotten, it ſerves to amend the Ground, 
and | The time for Amendments is from the beginning 
f November, till towards the end of March, becauſe 
are this Dung, would be of no uſe in the Earth, if the 
up- Rains did not rot it; ſuch as is us'd at other times, 
h aly grows dry and muſty, and ſo far from being 
ind, that *tis pernicious and fatal to Vegetables ; for 
where there is a large quantity of it, a multitude of 
ge white Worms breed in it, which gnaw all the 
ſender things they meet with all. Now fince the 
Winter is the only fit time for amendment, our Gar- 
len muſt not loſe any part of it , neither minding 
l —_ of the Moon, nor the Winds, whatever 
y be, they being only troubleſome and uſeleſs 
Obſervations ; and fit only to ſet off a viſionary and 
-Jalkative Gar@nexr, 
Sometimes there is a neceflity of Dunging largely, 
nd pretty deep in the Ground, and ſcmetimes 'tis 


onefampugh to turn the top lightly. 

tful;f 1 look upon Sheep's-Dung as the beſt of all Dungs, 

,ablejand moſt promoting fruitfulneſs in all ſorts of Earth. ; 
The Treatiſe of Orange-Trees will ſhew more par- 


ewlyti 


: ularly how 1 value it above all others z La Pou- 
IS C 


t, and the Dung of Pidgeons and Povltrey 1 ſel- 
f0om uſe, the one 15 too ſtinking, and the other is full 
minghet little Fleas, very prejudicial to Plants. 
Sum-f The Leaves of Trees rotted in ſome moiſt plÞce, 
| thejare rather Soil than Dung ; and are better ſpread to 
$kcure Earth from parching, than to warm the inſide 
# IT, 
plies} Terreau, or Soil, is that Dung, which having ſerv'd 
rare{for Couches, or Hot-Beds, ' is conſum'd to that de- 
-4gree, that it becomes a ſort of Mould ; which then 
, buſy employ'd no longer for Dung to fatten, but like 
FrolZarth for ſmall Plants, and may be laid Seven or 
er WEight © Inches deep upon new Beds, for Salads, Ra- 
COVap-. | diſhes, 
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' diſhes, and Legwmes, that are to be tranſplanted, « 
to remain; as Mellons, Cucumbers, hard Lettuce, &:Þ : 
about Two Inches thick. It is alſo laid over Earth E 
new ſown at Spring, and in Summer, when they arefſ- 
too dry of themſelves, and are ſubje& to harden and © 
chop by heat, by which the Seed would dry up, and © 
not be able to get thro* the hardneſs of the Farth;l Þ 
in ſuch caſe, *tis us'd to preſerve the mature ol 
tain'd by Tillage, «and Waterings, and to hinder th Þ 
Birds from picking of the new Seeds. 
Aſhes of all forts, would be of greatuſe in Amend d 
ments, if we had enough of it; but that not being 
Poſſible, we ule it only about the feet of ſome Fig- 
Trees, and others. 
Some value Turff for Amendments, but I look up. 
on it as only fit to produce of it ſelf, not to make 
nother Earth fruitful. I have a great value for the 
Earth under the Turff, .as *tis new Earth, never 
wrought, and conſequently fruitful, and good for 
Fruit-Trees.;, or elſe ſo, after the ſame manner as 
have caus'd Dungs to be employ*d for deep Amend 
ments, n | 


—_— 


CHAP. ANT 
Whether it be proper to Dung Trees. 


F OR the Reſolution of which Point, our Expert 
enced and Learned Author propoſes Five Queries 
to thoſe Gentlemen who aſſert *ris proper to- Dun 
Trees. 

1. Whether they mean all ſorts of Trees ? 

2+ —_— Fruit-Trees only ? " 

3. Whether it Fruit-Trees they mean all in Bet 
| ral, topreſerve the vigorous, and recover the infirm, 

4. Whether they have a Rule for the quantity © 
Dung to be gllow'd each, and where AR - id 

ho I ous 


5 ze mo wuGog v© omg 
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&:l| 5. Whether they ſhouPd be Dung'd in all ſorts of 
wth Eartbs good and bad ? | 
7 are. After all the Anſwers that can poſſible be ſuppo- 
| mg {&d to be given to theſe Queries, he gives a full and 
1nd convincing Confutation of them, as the effe& of his 
wth.0 many years great Experience, and thereby proving it 
0 wholly improper to Dung Trees ;. no not ſo much as / 
- the) the Infirm, of whom he gives> the following Cha- 
rater, viz. An infirm Peay-Tree is not always con- 
ent.) ch ded fo, by reaſon of its producing yellow Shoots, 
inoldl-iace ſome that are very vigorous produce Leaves of 
that colour ; only they are ſuch upon which ſome old 
Branches die, or ſuch, of which the ends of the new 
up-| Shoots wither, or produce none at all ; or continue 
re 2. Scabby, full of Cankers and Aſs, yet bloſſom ex- 
- the treamly, but little of the Fruit knits, and that which 
ever | does, remains ſmall, ſtony, and bad. But when the 
| forſſ Tree chances to produce large yellow Shoots, which 
as i} often happens to ſome Pears grafted upon Quince- 
end , which being Planted in a dry Ground, are 
notwithſtanding in a good Condition ; this defe& of 
yellow Leaves, proceeding from ſome of the principal 
— Roots lying level with the Ground, whereby they are 
| parched by the great heats of the Summer, 
An Account of the Diſeaſes of Trees he gives at 
lrge in the Fifth Part. 


Fig 


cis» CHAP. XXV. 
I} Wha ſort of Earth « moſt proper for every kind 


Fruit- I rees. 


HE Wildings of - Pear-Trees, Apple - Trees, 
even thoſe calPd Paradice, Plumb-Trees, and 
j»Trees, agree well with all forts of Earth, hot and 
, cold and moilt, provided the Ground be deep 
mough, viz. Two Foot and a half, or Thece Foot ; 

D Fig 
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Fig-Trees require much leſs; Quince-Trees thrive 
not in dry light Ground, ſoon growing yellow ; 4- 
mmonds and Peaches thrive better in this than in ſtro 

Earth, which makes them too ſubje& to Gum; ſuch 


ſtrong Eartbs are fitter for Plumbs, ſmall bitter Cher. | - 


ries, Goosberries, Rasberry-Buſhes, @c. Vines thrive 
and produce better Grapes in certain dry Grounds, 
than in ſtrong cold Earths ; Cherries thrive pretty 
well in light Ground. : | 

Earth has not the ſame effe&t as to the good taſte of 
Fruits, as it has to the vigour of Trees ; for the Win 
ter Bon-Chreſtien, Petit Oin, Lanſac, and Thorn- 
Pear, &c. will be always inſipid, and moſt of them 
ſtony, or mellow, in Ground that is cold and moiſt ; 
whether grafted on a Wilding, or a Quince-Stock, 
eſpecially for Dwarf-Standards. *Tis the ſame with 
Peaches and Pavies, &c. Thoſe kind of Fruits require 
a pretty dry Ground, at leaſt one that's well drain'd 
by Gutters, or contriv'd Deſcents. 

In ſhort, Trees are commonly vigorous in ſtro 
Earth, but the- Fruit ſeldom ſo weil taſted, as th 
we find in drier Grounds. 

Beſides Tillage and Amendments, your Garden muſt 
be always kept clean, the Walks kept free from Stones 
and Weeds, as likewiſe the whole Ground. The Tree 
ſhonld - be always free from Caterpillars, . Snails, 


.' Moſs, Pe. 


— Having thus far gone upon the true Senſe and Expe» 
rience of the Author, we conclude this Second Part, 
and proceed to the Third. 


The End of. the Sccond Part. 
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Mr. De la Quintinye's Beſt Pears, 
Peaches and Brugnons, 


Collefted together, from whente they were Diſpers'd 


and Interwoven, in ſeveral of his Diſcourſes in 
his Folio, end brought into the beſt Order for uſe, 
by which the Reader may at the firſt View, 
fee the Name of each Fruit, To mhich 3s 
Avnexed four Colyms, the firſs ſhewing the 
Page in the Abridgment that refers to theiv 
O_— &t Large; the ſecond the Page in 
the Folio ; the third the ſeaſons of Ripening ; 
and the fourth their beſt Situation or Ex- 
poſere of being Plac's. 


Abridg. Folio Times of GCituation & 


A Petit Muſcat 45 99 Beg. of Fuly 
La Blanquet Muske - 46 109 Beg, of Fuly 
GG Blqe $208 Ju 
| do | Theſe bei 
lz Magdelene 49 107 Fuh | Li 
La Grand Qnionet 51 108 Mid, of Fuly be. Dwwfs 
La Muſcat Robert 47 101 Mid. of Fuly j 54 
La'Blanquet Longue Queus 46 101 Mid, of Fuly | 1.4, 
La Poir ſans Peau 47 102 End of Fuly ny 
' Eſpargne 49 107 Endof þ 1y 
La Baurdon 49 108 Beg, of Aug. | 


LV Orange Muſquee 6 1 Auguſt 
5 g Ui 3 giſt | 


La Rouſſellet 
Poir la Roſe 


La Callio Roſat 
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Abridg. Folis Time 
eg Page. Rimage? 


49 91 Endof Aug." 
$6 116 End of Aug, 
5 111- End of Aug. 
48 104 End of Avg, 
49 92 Endof Aug. 
47 160 End of Aug, 


$7 116 Aug. & Sept, 


LaBon-chretien d'Bte Muſque 48 104 Aug, & Sepr. 


La Salviati 


La Bergamotte 
La Burree 


L Angober 


La Pendar 


La Vert Longue 
La Marquils 
La Muſcat Fleuri 
La Bezi de la Mote 
La Rouſſelin 
La Poir de Vigne 
La Mcſheur Jean 


La Sucrein Verde 


La Lanſac / 


La Beſidery 

La Chat 
La Villaine 4 Anjon 
La Groſs Queue 

La Chat Brule 

La St. Francis 

La Martin Sec 


La Doyenne, Ou, St. Michel 


La Crafſan * 


La Bure d' Angleterre 


La Rezi de Cuilioy 
La Poir de Livre 
La Louis Bon 

La St. Auguſtine 


$2 as - Aug. & Sept. 


37 $3 Sept, 
36 82 Sepr. 
gt $3 Sept... 
Il 
$9 arcs , 
43 95 ' OSSob., 
41 94 OFot. 
43 104 \OFob, 
49 105 OFob, 
$5 1101 O06, 
47 101 Odob, 
44 97 Offob, 


107 
$O 10$ End of 020b. 


44 35 End of 08h, 
$1 100 Ofgb,& Nov, 
$$ 112 Ofob & Nov, 
$9 116 08ob,& Nov, | 
$7 OFob.% Nov, 
$4 110 0#ob & Nov, 


$6 113 Nov, 
44 97 Ngv, 
48 104 Nov, 
41 93 Nov, 
$3 110 Nov, 
$5 112 Nov, 


$4 L101, Nov, 
43 95 Nov, & Dec, 
45 98 Nov, & Dee, J 


Sh AA 


hogs gu ga ay red Slit ad het head hs hee 
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on E » Abridg.  Rlis Timer 
ure, | ro Page Remi] __ 
ma Ia Virgoule 27 * Nov, & Dee. 
wofi | La Chaftery 38 $5 Nov. & Dec, | Theſe will 
ranks y Good South 
r + {| I Ambret ib, 2 Nov. & Dec, f Aſpeted 
l. La Peri Oin 42 94 Nov, & Der. | Wall 
ek ver. ; 39 ov, eo, 
d Ir, : F090 Nov, & Dec, 
La Bott Ciiretien de Spaigne $2 Nov. & Dee. }. 
La St. Germain 41 92 Dee.) 
La Colmar 42 94 Dec, 
La Paſtourelle $2 Dec. & Fan. 
Lz Grand Fremont 56 tr Dec, & Ja. 
F R_G Renville SF 10 Theſe bei 
_ La Franck Real 51 168 Jaw ſo late Ripe 
La Double fleur 50 108 Fan, & Feb, | will never - 
Ty La Rufſellit d' Hyver $4 110 Fan, & Feb. come to Per- 
= La Citron d' Hyver $4 Feb, | feftion,with- 
PIaNGY La Portailf 45 98 Feb.& Mwrch Tout the be- 
nft 2 : 107 þ | nenefit of the 
af] La Bugi 50 F Feb,& Mars be out 
> P.. La Bon Chretien d' Hyver] 25 $0 March & Apr« | Walls, 
| I 
pr La Carmelite $6 _ March & Apr. | 
king if 
ma | 
anted 
a 
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4 Lift of ach os. Avid. Folo Time of Ripeing 


Etit Avant Peach 62 137 Beginning of Fuly 
Troy Peach $8 137 End Fuly Beg; Aug 


Yellow Alberge Peach 
Yellow Pavie Alberge - 133 Beginning of Augyft - 
6 138 


RedA 
White 
= Goa Auguſt 
153 


Little violet Alberge Peach 
Little violet Alberge Pavics 138 End of Auguſt 


1540 A little aſter Begin. I” 


138 CA little after Middle Y 
White Andille Peach 70 Sens 
Narbon Peach | 
Great yellow Backward Peach 
Royal Peach 138 | 
Backward Violet 138 >0Rober 


Yellow {mooeth Peach 
The White Pavie 
157 


The Great Red 138) 


Fg Place this immed?ttely before Page 3x5. 
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vr - 
et | s O FE 
FRUIT-GARDENS, 
| AND. 
Kitchen-Gardens. 
w—YOL I 'PART WM. 


_ { Preliminary Diſcourle, Shewing the Order; 
Method, and Delign of this Par 1 chiefly re 
lating #0 Fruit-Trees: | 


MRUIT); as it was our Primitive, and moſt Ex- 
cellent as well as the moſt Innocent Food; 
ſt it grew in Paradiſe; a Climate ſo benign, and 
Soil ſo richly impregnated with all that the Influ- 
nces of Heaven could communicate to it; fo has it 
fill preſerved, and retain'd no ſmall Tincture of irs 
J0riginal and Celeſtial Virtue: And tho? it has, in this 
Degenerate State of the World, ceas'd to be the 
envine and natural, as well as the moſt Innocent 
id wholeſome Diet ; (when the Days of Mgn were as 
days of Heaven, Long and Healthful, and would 
t approach them, had not Mens intemperance; wan- 

— Jon, and deprav'd Appetires, ſubſtituted the Shambles; 
ad Slavghter*d Fleſh co dehauch vs) yet after all the 
= * Inventions 


— 
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Inventions. of the moſt luxurious, and voluptuons 
Epicure 3 the moſt Ceſarian Tables, would want of 8 
their Magnificence, nobleſt Guſt, and grateful Ref 
liſh, withour Fruit, and the Produttion of the Garden, 
which gives the true Condiment, and moſt a 7=- 
cloſure to all the reſt. ?Tis from Fruit, a 5 ig Al 
ry Plants, that (beſides the Nouriſhment 
us,) we receive the Soveraign Elixits, Ai 
extracted by natural Chymrſtry and "Solar Fire, 
Virtue to Attemper and Allay the Ebullitions * the 
Blood, and ſweeten jts Saline Acrimony in the hotteſt 
Climes and Seaſons; and with their Cordial Fuices, to 
Recreate, Chear, and Reſtore the exhauſted 
clog'd and diſturb'd by what they have contra? - 
from thoſe full Meals of Fleſh, and groſſer Aliments; 
Parents of a Thouſand Diſeaſes and Infirmities 1 l 
that tho? poflibly ir might not by ſome be reckoned 
among the abſolute Neceſſaries of Life it ought at lea 
he number'd among thoſe Conmeniences, without whic 
we ſhould loſe an infigity of that Pleaſure, and innt 2 
cent Contentment, which ſeems in pity to have bet 
left us, to Chartn and Alleviate the Cares and 
ties which have, fince the Fall, both ſhorten'd a 
imbitter'd Life; And, if after all our Labour to F 
pair what the choiceſt, and moſt delicious Fruit | 
.been deſpoil'd of, lince it grew in Paradiſe (but whials 
we find by Induſtry and Culture o far exalted at 
reſtor'd) it dogs not arrive to that Tranſcendent Pe 
fettionz much leſs do any Artificial Supplimeng, 
have all this while uſurp'd the Place of that our mor” 
Innocent, Primitive, and Natural Food, pretend of; 
come in Competition. . 

Ic is then upon this Account, and with Reaſc 
that Naturally all Men, Princes eſpecially, and gre 
Perſons, have in all, Ages and Civiliz*d Countri 
endeavour to cherVſh and i incourage the Culture a 
Fruit ; and to have ſpacious Gardens and —— 
aol oply curioully contriv'd for Pomp and Orname 
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nf but furniſt'd with varieties of the moſt beautiful» 
* and delicious Fruits, as Royal Adjun@s to 

£5 their telieſt Palaces, and Rural Eſtates. 

- We have already ſhew'd, how near ſome Fruits dg 
lute | (by the Gard'ners Skill and care) approach PerfeCtion, 
ie jour to any the richeſt Mixtures, neceſſary to 

Food, Health, and Refreſhment ; nor is there perhaps 
ia all Natures Circle, vaſt as it is, wherewith to 
IChirm, and, at once, Content more Senſes, than do 
tte | ſome Fruits (perfett i in their kind) ns'd with Modera- 
oy pe (5 and as becomes vs iq all things elſe. 

So To Illuftrate this a little, tet us but take a turn or 
two in a well-contriv'd and Planted Garden ; and 
nts:Iſ what a ſurprizing Scene preſents it ſelf in the . 
Fernal Bloom, diffuſing its fragrant and Odoriferons 
s, with their raviſhing Sweets: The tender 
curiouſly enamelPd ; the variouſlys-figur'd 
hichovapes of the verdant Foliage, dancing about, and 
noo. ienant"ling the laden Branches of the choiceſt Fruit ; ; 
to 00 e hiding their bluſhing Cheeks; others diſplay- 
bg their Beauties, and even Courting the Eye to Ad- 
re 3 others the Hand to Gather, and all of them 
Taſte their delicious Pulps. Can: any thing be more 
phtful, than to behold an ample Square(in a benign 
kW T,) rapeſtred and adorn'd. with ſuch a glorious 
ha n-obroidery of Feſtoons,and Frutages, depending from 
5 yielding Boughs, pregnant with their Offspring, 
"my ring forth their Plenty and Store, as out of- 
me | ' any Amaltbean Horns ? ſome tinRur'd with the 
eorelieft White and Red; others, an Azurine- Purple; o-' 
Aſtters ſtrip'd with Incarnadine. as over a Tiſſue of Vegeta« 
tGold,Colours of an Oriency,that mock the Pencil of the 
alt exquiſi re Artiſt ; and with which their native 
Perfume, Fragrancy and Taſte,gratifie and enter- 
re #an more Senſes ar once, than does any Sublunary 
ron Ned7, in all un-vititated Nature belides. - 
No wonder then, if after all the cnormons Ex- 


mace and Treaſure, that Princes and, Great Perſons 
* 2 lay 


2 


j! 
—- 
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lay out in Raiſing Superb and Magnificent Strudures, 
and Corntry Seats, (built for Pomp, and outward-E- 
legancy ) the Gardens be neglected, ſo as. hot. to 
anſwer, or be but Contemptihle;; they are deſerv'd- 
ly look'd upon as Jmperfed?, naked heaps of Stone 
and ſolitary Maſſes, defetive and uſelefs to all thoſe 
laudable and noble Purpoſes we haye enumerated; 
and as other Bleſſings which improv'd, Native, with 
bountiful a hand, . gratifies her Frignds and Favourersz 
furniſhing the Owners with ſo many uſeful, and highh 
neceſlary Conveniencies, as ſweetens their a eats 
Food and Induſtry, with the moſt wholeſom 
innocent Diverſion; in-a word, ſo has this part, of 
Agriculture obtain*d , as not only to have been thought 
worthy the Contemplation and Recherches of the Pros 
foundeſt Philoſophers (as well as Poets and Oratars) 
but of ,the Mightieſt Porentates, becoming Souls 
great and large, as was that of Solomons in all tis 
Glory, Can there then be any thing more Admire 
ble, and indeed deſirable (of not forbidden Pleaſure) ſar 
than to ſee, not only the Fruit and. Labour of our on th 
Hands. to thrive and proſper about our Habitations;{ w! 
but to inrich, and improve our Native Store with the] Nt 
acceſſion of Forergyn Countries, excellent, and conf thi 
ſummare in their kinds; and to poſſeſs within our ownf he 
Walls, all that is fo Rare and Elegant ? In ſhort, af fo: 
handſomly contriv'd, and well furniſh'd Fruit-Garden, [| wi 
is ap Epitomry of Paradiſe, which was a moſt glorious] bn 
Place: without a Patace;; but ſo can, no Palace be,f| Q 
without what*ſo nearly reſembles it, without a Gar-f an 
dex : And now, that ſuch it may be, is the De/ignt wt 
of the enſuing Treatiſe; made Short, *Eaſie, and: Pleas na 
ſant. as was the Labour of that delicious Spot ; and-tof] do 
Free it from thoſe almoſt infinite, and inſupportable{ in 
Incumbrances, ' with *which this' agreeable, and (in.it] 4 
ſelf) Eaſie-4rt,hds hatherto been clog?d and abugd,delb] ce 

- 
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ver'd to-us in fo' many Yoluminous Works, as have 
been publ.01d ; but which, 1n truth; ſerve rather 0 


. Tire, 
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Tire, Diſtra#, and Diſcourage, thang uſefully to In= 


In order to this, the Authors of this Epitomy have 
| endeavour'd to ſhew, (beſides the Deſigning, Dreſſing, 
Preparing, and Incloſmng of the Ground) how to di- 
ſtinguiſh and -Diſcrimmate the ſeveral kinds of Fruit ; 
and how to make the moſt Judicious Choice ; of what 
Numbers to compoſe the Plantation ; and in what 
Series, Order, and Method to place them ; that they may 
ſo anſwer to the ſeveral and reſpeQive Seaſons, as al- 
mays to gratifie the Care and Culture of the Gard'- 
ner, Lord, or Maſter of the Plantation, with what 
is moſt excellent of the ſeveral Kinds, in an w-in- 
terrupted Circle, and- perpetual ſucceſſiqn, from the 
beginning of the Year, to its ending ; together with 
whatſoever elſe is requiſite to continue, and maintain 
the Plantation in the condition and Perfection it ought 
to be: And this, with a frank and generous Comunicati- 
Ir& || o« of all that (by long Study, Experience, Labour, and no 
we) ſmall Expence,) they have been able to attain, without 
onnÞ the leaſt Reſerve or Self-intereſt, as a willing Tribute 
208; which they gratefully offer to thoſe Great Perſons, 
the] Noble and Worthy Gentlemen, who have konour'd 
oh their Profeſſton and Employment ; or ſhall at any time 
ownl hereafter accept of their future Service;zand in a word, 
r, af for the Benefit of all in General. Laſtly, we do 
den, with all deference, and. juſt reſpet, pay our At- 
ious} bnowledgments to the late Illuſtrious ' Monſzeur tle a 
be, Quintiny, the moſt knowing DireQor of all the Fruit 
Gary and Kitchen-Gardens of the Royal Family at Yerſailles ; 
efign} where by his Condu@ and DireCtion, that Auguſt Moe 
Pleas] narch has, with ſach infinite coſt and incouragement,out- | 

d to] done all that we Read of Ancient,or can ſee of Moders,. 
tableſ in Forticulture's Magnificence, advanc'd toits utmoſt 
init} Acme and Perfeftion. In which undertaking they pro- 

del} cecd in the following Method and Order. 

have} Firſt, After having firſt told you, that by Fruit 
er } ltere 1s not meaurt any of thoſe that creep upon the 
2 Ap | , Gronnd, 


— 
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Ground, or grow on Shrubs ; as Cucumbers, 'Meltong, 
Strawberries, Currants, &c. Which we intend © 
treat of in the-Sixth Part : Whole Subjett is of Xitch. 
en-Gardens, We ſhall only inſiſt upon thoſe 
here which grow upon perfet Trees, as of Wall, 
Trees, Dwarfs, or Standards, | 

Second!y, To the belt Sorts are given the moſt ample 
and lively D2ſcription chat poſlible may be fran'd, I 
and likewiſe the apteſt Names, and moſt received a 
monglt the moſt -judicious ſort of Curious ; which 
are commonly deriv'd from ſome principal Qualities |; 
wherewith they affect the Senſes ot the Eye and Taſte 
and conſequently denote ſomething of the Nature of. 
the thing, of which they are the Names. 

The Author here mentions that he has taſted above 
three: hundred ſeveral forts of Pears, diftcrent one 

another, withont finding above thirty that are 
Excellent. 

Great Allowances are tobe made tothe fickteneſs of I , 
Seaſon, of which we are not Maſters; as alſo of rhe q 
Diverſity of Soils and Climates, which are almoſt in- I g, 
finitez and to the Nature of the State of the Tree, |; 

FR 


which is ſometimes good and ſometimes bad ; and 
hftly, to- the Manner or Figure in which the ſeveral 
Trees grow and produce. th 
They are all Points that require a great deal of T 
Conſideration, and very much ferve to ballance the 
opinion of thoſe that would judge of them. There J 1 
areGmetimes il! Pears to be found among the/7irgoulees | g, 
the Lechaſſerees, the Ambretts, the Thorn- Pears, &C. || g 
"And bnt ſcurvy Peaches among the Afinions, Magda- 
lens, Violets, Admirables, &c. and bad Plung among Þ &,, 
the Perdrigons ; ſome bad Grapes among the Aſuſcatts, I 1, 
and ſome.-bad Figs among thoſe that are Eſteemed, 
This may perhaps aſtoniſh fome curious Perſons | ( 
but tho? in a certain ſort of Good' Fruits, there may | ; 


be ſome defeftive, yet it follows not frum thence, t 
that the whole Kind ſIrould be rejected, 


& 
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*' Sa that a.Fruit may prove ill one year, or in ſuch 
certain Expoſitions, which may have appear'd Good 
| WJ feveral years before. So on the other hand, that Fruit 
-| which was Good this year, was not to be endur*d far. 
'| ome preceeding years. I1t remains now that we _ 
add ſome few other Cautions and Remarks wo 
ur CHSLEINGg, and ſo proceed to the Treatiſe 
n'd,f © Firſt, The Cutting and Trimming of Trees retards 
d +Þ the quick Bearing of them,” yet becauſe it Contributes 
hich] both to the. Beauty of the Tree and Fruit, it. ſhould 
es, f nar de neglected, 
afte,}  Secand, The time that Kernel Fruit-Trees require 
© OlF before they attain to a. fit Age for Bearing, is (one 
with another) about four or five years, tho* ſome 
ove 0 advance ſaoner ;than othets, as is ſpecified in their 
one 8 particular Deſcriptions ; yet in the ſucceeding Years 
ey they Bear more plentifully than the Stone-Fruct. 
Third, That Stone- Fruit, Figs, and Grapes, are uſually 
5 of F not above three or four Years before they Bear couli- 
tne I derably, and in the fifth and ſixth Years Bear their 
1 F fal Crops 5 which they continue, if well order'd, and 
7% Lin favourable places, many years after. 
ares Fourth, In ſome Grounds in the ſame Climate, 
Fruit will Ripen fifteen days os more before ſome o- 
- thers, not far off from them, in Ground of a different 
Semper. —— m—_ 
the Fifth, The difference of Hot or Cold Summers 
ere Þ does ſteal more conſiderably forward, or ſet back the 
—_ _ Fruits, of ong and the ſame Climate 'and Sea- 
* | fon. 
z44- Sixth, Fruits of good Wall-Trees ripen a little be- 
ONE f fore Standards in every Garden, and thoſe of Stan- 
"ts, | dards a little before thoſe on Dwarfs. «+ 
Seventh, Among Wall-Trees, the Fruits of thoſe in 
Ms 7 | the South and Eaſt Quarters do commonly Ripeg much 
M2) Þ about the ſame time, ſave only that the South has a lit- 
nc*, | tle the ſtart of the other, 3nd that thoſe on the Weſt 
are 


_ 
1 
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are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe of the Norti 
- by fifteen or twenty. 

* Theſe are Remarks in France, which the Author 
© treats of : For the Eaſt and Weſt-walls come ſo early 
<there, and the Nortb-walls-in ſuch a Time after 
© ther. _ Yet we reject plantingany thing againſt thoſe 
© North-walls to _ Raw;but yr for baking, 
© Plums,Cherries,&c. for baking or preſerving. Exc 
* ſome Cherries that come after the others. FOE 

Cold, heavy, moiſt Grownls produce in- 
deed the Faireſt and Largeſt Fruit, the hot- 
ter, drier, and lighter Soils, the / more Deliciow 
nd rich Taſted, and eſpecially of Grapes, 

* When Fruits are laid up to Keep, not only 
the Fruit of e fort, but of every particular Tree, 
and every ſeveral Expoſare, is to be laid in parcels by 
themſelves, that it may more preciſely be known 
when each of them is Mellow, and how Jong they 
will keep ; and that the different Effefts of Grownd, 

Expoſitions, and Forms of Trees, may be the more 
exaQtly obſery'd. 


FS. This half Sheet, and the quarter Sheet fcl 
' lowing, mult be placed after Fol. 34 
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CHAP. LI 
Of Standard Pears to plant. 


Tandard Trees do not at all accommodate little 
LJ) Gardens, as Dwarfs do; the ſhade of Great 
Trees being deſtructive to every thing elſe which 
e might. plant there; we will therefore plant 
jo Standards but in great Gardens ; and here re- 
ard muſt be had to plant them at a good di- 


ſtance from any 'Walls, - excepting thoſe of the 
North, : 


Now for this purpoſe we ſhould chuſe Trees 
of thoſe ſorts df Fruits which are not very big, 
ud yet are of great increaſe, and are good. when 
they fall, fhat is to ſay, of ſome Sunimer Fruits, 
becauſe their ſmalneſs preſerves them from brui- 
ng, and their ripeneſs which looſens them from the 
Tree makes thei fir to be eaten preſently with Plea- 
ure, when any of them happen to be batter'd in fal: 
lng, Or elſe, 


We fhould chuſe thoſe kinds which hold faſt 
by their. Stalks, and ſuch whoſe Fruit are very 
ard in themſelves, as are the ſmall Winter Fruits, 
and bakeing Pears, fo that they are not eaſily ſhak- 
en down by Winds, nor whea they fall, ſo apt to 
be much eadamaged thereby. | 


Among the Summer Fruits to be. planted 
in the form of Standard New?! cn conltnted 


the" Ruſſelet, the Cuiſſe« , or Lady-Thigh, 
the .great Blanquet ar white Pegr, the Auked 
Blanquet, the Muskted Summey Bon-Chretien, the | 

p * * Bowdon + 
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Bourdon or Humblebee Pear, the Musked Robert, 
the Pendar or banging - Pear, the melting Pear of 
Breſt, and in a very large Plantation may be ad- 
ded ſome Summer Bon-Chretiens, fome Admiral 
Pears, &c, For the Fruits of Autumn may be 
_ Choſen the Lanſacs, Vine Pears, Ruſjellins, &, 

And for Winter Fruits, "the dry Martin, the 
Ambret, the Winter Ruſſellet, the Rbnvil, and 
perhaps ſome Bezi de Carſſoy Trees; and in fine, 
for Frilits to bake, preſerve, @c,. the littk 
Cerleau, the Franck Royal, thee Angob:r, the Dus 
ville. | 


There we have about twenty four ſorts of ' Stars 
dard Pear Trees to plant -proſperouſly enough un 
our Gardens , but becavſe in important plats, 
as for Example, in fine | Kitchez-Gardens, bake- 
ing arid preſerving Fruits ' are * not gonſiderable 
Enough to be allowed any room, aad becauſe they are 
expedient for all thoſe that conveniently can, we 
may have ſome of them in ſeparate Orchards, de- 
ſigned only for Fruit together with all ſorts of Cher 
ry Trees, Agriots, Biggaroes, Guipncs; with all feats 
of good Apples, Pepins, Calwils, Apts, © Fenoulk 
lets, . or Fennel Apple, Corpendus, or ſhort hung 
or ſhort ſtalk'd Apples, &c, with ſome good 
ſorts of Plums, viz. of Damusk Plums, of al 
ſorts 'of Mirabelles, diapred Damasks, &c. _ and 
laſtly, with Mulberry Trees, Almond Trees, 
zefol, or Garden Haw - Trees, &c. Therefor 
ſince for theſe reaſons, Fruits for 'Bakeing, &Y -- 
.may be planted elſewhere, far. off from our Kit 
chen-Gardens, we ſhould in their ſteed 'milltipl 
ſome of the beſt of our Summer and Autyn 
Fruits ; tho? a Summer Pear Tree that has bet! 
planted ten or'twelve Years, is capable of yiek 
ing ' ſo great a quantity "of Friis of” Its -kind 
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that *rwill be all we can do to ſpend them - be- 
fore the Rottenneſs (that follows cloſe after the 
Ripeneſs) ſurpriſes them, which makes them good 
tbr nothing. 


And. therefore when we are contriving Plan=. . 


tations 6f Fruit-Trees, we ſhould ſtill remember 


when we intermix in them any Standard Trees, 
that we muſt proportionably diminiſh the num- 
ber of Dwarf-Trees, which we ſhould otherwiſe 
be oblig'd to have of the very ſame kinds. 


*Tis not amiſs to add here this Caution, that 


”* 0 WI ge. 


Nurſery Garden, becauſe they will bear Fruit 
ſo much _the fooner, and becauſe the heighth of 
their Trunks is- not ſo exattly regulated as that 
of the Dwarf Trees ; whether that heighth begin 
a' Foot higher or lower, their ſhape will be ne- 
ver the leſs comely for that z and it is always 
a conſiderable. advantage, which this ſort of Trees 
may be made to afford us, of advancing their 
Fruitfulaeſs,- which we can hardly ever draw 
from the Dwarf Trees. 


In places that are much expoſed, or near the 
High-ways where People raſs, we ought to have 
this forecaſt, not ro plant any Fruit there that 


_is catable whilſt on the Tree, otherwiſe "is certain 


all the- Fruit that will come to the owner from 
thence, will be only a great deal of vexation, and 
little elſe. 


As for what concerns the Plantations of Pears 
or- Apple Trees for Syder, or Perry, the Trees 
may 
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may be planted at threeſcore or threeſcore and 

twelve Foot apart one from another, becauſe 

that proportion hinders not the Grounds in which 

they grow, at leaſt for ſeveral Years together, 

from being ſown yearly with good Corn; the 

plowing up, and other Cukure uſed for the lat- 

er, extreamly contributing to the well cultivating 
of the other, 
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FRUIT-GARDENS, 
"AN D 
Kitchen-Gardens, 
VOL, L PART I. 
CHAP. IL Il. 
"y Of Pears. "_ 


Les Bon-Chretien ds Hyver ; or, Winter 
Bon-Chretien, — 


—_— is juſtly preferr*d before all others, 7h* Box 
being of greater Antiquity, and has ©'*!": 
carried this illuſtrious Name for many Ages. It's 
Noble to behold, by reaſon of its long and Pirami- 
, . | dical Figure, being uſually five or fix Inches Long, 
and three or four Inches Thick, and of a pound 
weight or more ; nay ſometimes above two pound. 


a es D 2 It's 
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I's naturally Yellow, with a lively Carnation Co 
lour, when well Expos'd. 
Ir laſts very long on the Tree, and indures the 
longeſt afterwards in perfe&t Goodneſs of any other 
Pear, 
*Tis good Stew*d or Bak'd, if gather'd before it 
full Ripe 3 but when ?*cis come to Maturity, and the 
Ground good and well cultivated, it will contin 
Mellow tor ſome whole Months together, 
The Pulp eats Short, but Tender, enough. Its Taſk 
agreeable, and Juice ſugar'd, and a little perfum'd, 
It does beſt againſt a South-wall ; but tho? our Auther 
© adviſeth to Plant them Dwarfs in ſmall Gardens in 
© France ;, yet the good Succeſs of them 'in that man- 
©ner is to be doubted in England. 
- Some Perſons make different ſorts of Bon-Chretien, 
as the Long, the Round, the Green, the Golden, the 
Sattin, &c, but they are all one and the ſame Fruit 
only the Difference of Soils, Expoſitions, Seaſons F 
the Year, and Condition of the Tree, may make gred 
alterations both in Colour, Shape, Goodneſs, &c. 
It ſhould be Grafted on a Quince-ſtock, becauſe « 
a Free-Stock the Fruit grows ſpotted, ſmall, and 
crumpled, *Tis in PerfeQtion in February and March, 
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Le Beurree. + 


The Burree, T HE Red Butter Peay, or Ambyoj 
or Iſambret, the Gray Butter an 
Green Buttcy Pears are al one, only difference « 
Soil, Expoſure, Seaſon, &c, ( as mention'd in 
Bon-Chretien) may occaſion the Difference; alſo theſſ® 
Stock they are grafted on, either Free-Stock or 
Quince, cauſeth great alterations; but it does well on 
either. Irs calPd the Butter Pear, becauſe of it 
ſmoorh, delicious, melting ſoft Pulp. 
Its Body is large, and of a beautiful Colour, and* 
bears very well, commonly every year  in- all ſort 
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Gl of Grounds, and with indifferent uſage. It's ſeldom 
or never apt to be Doughy, or Inſipid, or Mealy. I's 
-' Ripe the latter end of September, and bears ſooneſt on 
Ws ale. 
its | La Bergamotte. + - 0, 


It has a tender melting Pulp, ſweet and The Autum 

ſugard, and has a little ſmack of perfume ; 58. 
it's a reaſonable good Bearer; the midlirg ſort of them 
are as good as the biggeſt ; it does well either on a 
wince or a Frce-ſtock, and on Different Soils, 
and cither for Halls, Dwarfs, or Standards, There 
is no difference in Bergamots, but what conſiſts 
in the Colour only ; but then that difference is indeed 
eng | real. 
The common Bergamot is of a Greeniſh Gray, The 
| Bergamot Swiſs is Strip'd with Yellow and Green 
SEStreaks, which appears both in the Food and the 
Fruit; but as to the Goodneſs of each, there is little 
Difference. The ſize of both is alike, being ſome- 
times three Inches in thickneſs ; but uſually one! 
and a half, or two Inches. They both have a 
flat Shape, the Eye or -Crown ſinking hollow 
in, the Stalk ſhort and ſmall, the Skin Yellowiſh, and 
alittle moiſtiſh when Ripe. 

There are no latter Bergamots, as ſome pretend, 
only different Soils, Seaſons, &c. ſometimes makes 
Han alteration, The Tree uſually grows ſcabby. If 
Fithe Ground be good and light, they do beſt on a Free- = 
Sock ; but if cold and heavy, on a Quince, Ripe in Sep- 
tember and the beginning of OdGober. 


La Virgoulee. -+- ' 


The Firgoulee, otherwiſe call'd the The Virgoutce. 

and Bujaleuf, Chambrett, the Ice-Pear, Vir- 

ſort gouleſe and Yirgouleuſe, It's pretty long and thick, 
of D 3 being 
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being Three or Four Inches long, and Two or Thre 
Inches in thickneſs ; irs Stalk ſhort, fieſhy, and bend 
ing ; the Eye or Crown indifferently great and he 
low ; its Skin ſmooth and poliſhed, and ſometime 
colour'd ;, it's Green on the Tree, but grows Yello 
as it Ripens ; and, if gather'd at the proper time, i 
one of the beſt Fruits ir- the World. th 
The Tree grows very itrotig, its Pulp tender and Ke 
melting, with abundance of ſweet and ſugar'd Juicy" 
a fine rich Taſte, and a plentiful Increaſer. a 
It Ripens almoſt as ſoon as the Bergamott, and the for 
Frujt holds good ſometimes from the beginning 
November to part of the Month of Fanuary. 00 
It's agreeable to the Eye ; and thoſe that gre ba 
well Expoygd, have an admirable Virmilion Bluſh, dr 
It ſucceeds well either on a Free or a Quince Stotk lo 
It's pretty long before it bears, and nzuch of thef® 
Fruit is apt to fall from the Tree before it's Rip*. JW 
It laſts during the Months of November, Dtcenbe, 
and January. 


F 


= FLZa les Chaſſery and DU Ambrets. =_ 


The Le-Chaſſery, or Beſdery-ſaud 
The La-Chaf compar'd with wg 5 Theſe Tv 
ſery and Am- : 
dren. Pears have a Reſemblance with eac| 
other ; their Shape roundiſh in both, tho 
the Ambrett be a little flatter, and has its Eye « 
Crown hollower and deeper ſunk. 7 one 
The LZe-Chaſſery has its Eye or Crown quite jettit 
out, and ſome of them reſemble a Lemon in ſhape, I" 
Their bigneſs is much alike, of a middle ſize, about 
Two or Three Inches extent every way. They art It 
alike in Colour, which is Greeniſh and Speckled; lo 
tho* the Ambrett is commonly the deeper Colour, and 
the Le-Chaſſtry lighter and yellowerFeſpecially Wha 
Ripe. Their Stalks are both ſtreight and Pretty” 
jong, but the Ze-Chaſſery thickeſt of the Two 3 they 


Ripe] 
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Ripen and Mellow together in November ahd Decem- 
ter, and ſometimes in Fanuary. Their Pulp fine and 
"Y Butter-like, their Juice ſagar*d and a little perfumd, 
hut thefr Perfume is agreeable and very delicious 3 
{the Le Chaſſery has more of it than the Ambrett, and 

the Pulp of the Ambyett is a little more Greeniſh, its 
aKernels blacker, and its Skin feels uſually a little 
rwugher. - The Le-Chaſſries are pretty often bunched 
fd warty ; they differ very much in their Wood 3 
he Ambrett is very Thorny, reſembling a wild 
Wree 3 the Le-Chaſſery is pretty ſlender, and ſhoots 

out ſome points, but not ſharp. The Ambrett on a 
bad Soil has its Fruit of a faintiſh Taſte, and a ſecret 
dry Rottenneſs in many of them. The Le-Chaſſery 
loves a dry Ground, The Ambrett is long before it 
comes to bear. They are both in Perfe&tion in No- 
vember,, December, and Fanuary. 


ol. | 
'bree 
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L Epine D' Hyver, +— 


This is a very fine Pear, and comes 
nearer to a Piramid, than a round Fi- 7h winter 
adn Bare 3 tho” no part of it is ſmall 3 of a © 7bern, 
Tygtuntiſh point towards the Scalk, which 
each ſhort and ſimall. This Pear is almoſt all over of 
rofithe ſame” bigneſs, being about two or three Inches 
e orfſſtick towards the Head, It's much bigger than, an 
ordinary Bergamott, or Ambrett, or Le-Chaſſery. It 
-ting {18S a Satin Skin; its Colour between Green and 
pe, | White. Ripens vſudily with the Le-Chaſſery and Am- 
| trett, It has a fine tender Butter-like Pulp, - an 
7 are agreeable Taſte, ſweet Juice, and admirably Perfum'd. 
leg;Þ!f ſucceeds well either on a» Free or Quince Stock, js 
andre 4 Soil rather Dry than Moiſt, 17s precty long 
before it bears. ,Ripe in November, December, and 
January. 


D 4 La 
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> La Rouſſelett. -+— 


The Ruſſelen, The great and ſmall Ruſſeletts are all 


one ;, but the middle ſize are the beſt; 


Thoſe of the produt of a Fat Soil are of a middli 


ſize, handſome ſhap'd, more long than rovu 


pretty thick Stalk and ſomewhat long, Gray Colour, - 


reddiſh on one ſide, and dark red on the other, with 
ſome'greeniſh interlaced, which grows Yellow when 
Ripe. Its Pulp tender and fine throughout, Juice 
moiſt and agreeably perfum*d : It's good either Raw, 
Bak'd, Stew'd, or Preſerv*d, or in liquid or dry 
© Sweet-Meats ; will proſper in any Ground, and may 
be planted either againſt a Wall, or as a Dwarf or 


Standard*, bears larger and fairer Fruit, and in more | 


abundance, againſt a Wall : It's no long laſter, but 
ſoon grows ſoft and pappy. Ripe at the end of 4 


guſt and the beginning of September. 
; La Robine, +— 


The Robine, The Robine, or Pear Averat, or Muſcat 
ts Pear of Auguſt, or Pear Royal, as it's call'd 


at Court. It's of the bigneſs and ſhape of a little. 


Bergamott, between round and flat : It's Stalk pretty 


long , ſtreight, and ſunk pretty hollow into the. |, 


Pear ; alſo its Crown or Eye is a little hollow or ſunk 


in, Its Pulp breaks ſhort in the mouth, but not hard; | 


it has an excellent ſugar*d and perfum'd Juice, and 
much admir'd by the French King. Its Colour yellow- 
iſh white, Skin gentle, and hardly grows ſoft at all, 
as almoſt all the Summer Pears do. It's excellent ei- 
ther Raw, or Bak'd, or in Sweet-Meats. The Tree 
Thrives every where, but its Wood ſometimes Can» 
kers, and is hard to be brought to bear. 
Ripe in Auguſt and September, - 
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La Craſanne. a 


The Creſſan, or Bergamot Craſanne, is Of The Creſſux, 


-+ [the Nature Colour of the Beurre,. tho? 


th 


differi ing in ſhape; being nearer. like the afonfieur 
Jean, of diffe ; 


rent ſizes, of Colour Greeniſh ; growing 


Yellow when Ripe, and ſpeckled almoſt all over with 
red ſpots ; its Stalk long, pretty thick, bent and 
hollow ſet ; Skin rough, Pulp extreamly tender, and 
hutter-like, but not always fine. full of Juice, but 
ſometimes accompanied with a biteing ſharpneſs. It «;; 
will keepg Month and not grow Pappy, and periſh- F 
eh very leaſurely : May be Grafted either on a Pear 

or a Quince-Stock, Ripe in November. 


La St. Germine, +— 


The St. Germine is very lomg and pret- ; 
ty big ; ſome of them Green and : EY. m— 
tle Spotted, ſome pretty Red ; but all of them grow 
rery Yellow as they Ripen ; Stalk ſhort, pretty thick 
ad bending 3 Its Pulp is very tender, and not gritty; 
full of Juice, but of a little Lemoniſh tartneſs, which 


* Ipleaſeth ſome and diſpleaſeth others. It's ſuppoſed 
"Ithat a Quince-Stock and a dry Soil gives it this flavour; 
"the Tartneſs is uſually in thoſe that are firſt Ripe. 


It does beſt on a Soil moderately Moiſt, and on a 
Free-Stock, Continues good during the Months of 
November, December, and January. 


La Marquiſs, +< 


The La Marquiſs or Marchioneſs, On 
adry Ground it reſembles in bigneſs and yo Lolhngeh, 


ſhape a fine Blanquet, or a middling Bon-Chretien, but 
on a fat and moiſt Grownd it grows very large ; it's 
of a handſome ſhape, flat Head,tittle Eye, Crown ſunk 
inwards, 
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wards, pretty big Belly, and handſomely ſlopeing te " 
wards the Stalk, which is indifferent long, thi i; 
bent and hollow ſet; its skin pretty rough, greet "7 
Colour, flouriſhed with flakes of Red like the Beurree 

the Green grows Yellowiſh in ripening ; the Puly 
tender and fine, Taſte pleaſing, full of fits. and mucyy* | 
ſugar'd, but ſomewhat Stony at the Core, It doe /h 
beſt on a dry Soil. Ripe in Odobex. S 


La Colmar. \— RI 


Ihe Colmar, The Colmar, otherwiſe call'd the Man 

7 Pear,or Latter Bergamot.This Pearggoes much 
Reſemble a Bon-Chretien, and ſometimes like a fair Ber- 
gamot ;, Its Head flat, its Crown pretty great, and}. 
ſunk very hollow ; its Belly little bigger than thefg, 
Head, moderately lengthening, and groſly looſening}; S 
it ſelf towards the Stalk, which is ſhort, pretty thick, f 
and bent downwards; ith of a ſpotted Green Colour... 
like the Bergamot,ſometimes alittle Reddiſh on the Sun-J, 
ny fide, comes alittle Yellow in December and Fanuar 4 
when Ripe; and ſometimes laſts till February or Xarchy.. 
Its Skin is gentle and ſmooth, its Pulp tender, Juice very]. 
ſweet and ſugar'd : It's an excellent Peay ; but bad Soik]; 
and Seaſons ſometimes cauſeth its Pulp to be Gritty and 
Tn{3pid.The Fruitfalls eaſily off by Winds,before itsRipe.| 
Its Maturity is not to be taken from its turning Yellow; 
but when it yields to the Thumb. Irs pretty long}, 
before it comes to Bear. It's in perfe&ion in Dec 
ber, Fanuary and February. 4 


Le Petit Oin. 4 


LePetis 0in;. This Pear is call'd by the PeoplR of Anja ls 

. Bouvar,or Ruſſelet Anjou;by others,theWintet|,- 
Marveil.lt's of the bigneſs and ſhape of the Ambrett orh;,.; 

Le cbaſſery, of a clear Green, a little ſpotted, and has} 

little touch of Yellow when Ripe, reſembling a = | 


aſe 


1 
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ling Bergamor, but not fo flat : Is very round, and 


4 


or has its Eye or Crown jetting, oetwards, its Stalk 


ſmall, pretty long, and a little bending and ſhallow 
"AI; its Skin between rough and ſoft ; its Body une- 
te yen and full of Bunches; its Pulp extreamly fine and 
Inelting, and nor gritty; its Juice very ſweet, and vg- 
Io. F much ſugard and perfum'd : But notwitiſtanding 
"PItheſe good Qualifications it ſometimes grows doughy 
and infipid, by accident of Weather, or moilt Ground, 


Ripe in Nowember and December. 


| "of La Louis Bonne, Tt 
= It's ſhap'd much like the St. Germine, and 774, rawis 
go" alſo reſembles the Yert Zongue, but not Boy, 
thel'© ſo narrow pointed ; ſome are much 
ninIo88er and longer than others, but che leaſt are beſt ; 
Mick ts Stalk 1s ſhort, fl:ſhy, and bent; its Crown ſmall 
1 and even with the Body; its Skin ſinooth, ſpeckled, 
rune greeniſh, growing whitiſh afterwards z which 
Jhappens not to the large ones: Its whiteneG and 
wo fielding to the Thumb, argues its Ripeneſs; it's ve- 
x r fruitful, irs Pulp tender, full of Juice, ſweet, and 
nch of Taſte, and grows not pappy, provided the 


50 | ound be good ; but a watery Soil makes the Fruit 
6. rge and bad, and the Pulp oyly: Its Pulp generally 
Tow. 12085 Aot together ; the Fruit ealily talls off, It does 
longIt on a dry Soil, ICs in PerfeQiqon in November and 


b December. 


La Vert Limgue, +- 


4 


bt I y 


The Yert Longue, or Mole Bottche ; GD 

.- [tkt Name deſcribes its Coloor and ,, "ihe 
Mape; an old Pear, and agrees beſt rear, 

mth a dry Soil ; bears very well ; its 

vice ſweet and perfum'd, and delicate fine Pulp, with+ 


int 
I 
_ | out 
ling 1 o 
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out any Grittineſs ; it has a very thin Skin, and is q 
good Peer. Ripe the middle of Odober. 


La Lanſac. i 


The Lanſuc 3 It's cald alſo the Lichefrion ; it's about 
or, Dolphin be bigneſs of a Bergamot z the middle ſize 
Pear. are beſt; its ſhape 1s between round and 

flat towards the Head, and a little longifh 
towards the Stalk ; of a pale yellow Colour, ſugar'd | 
Juice, and a little perfum'*d ; ſmooth Skin, yellowiſh 
Pulp, tender and melting ; its Eye or Crown big and 
even with the Body ; Stalk ſtreight, long, thick, and I 
fleſhy. The Tree on a dry Ground produceth its |® * 
Fruit of a Cinamon Ruſlet Colour, and very good ;ÞF 
but on a wet Ground proves doughy and infipid. InP 
Perfe&tion about the end of OdFober, 


La Martin Sec, 


The Martin ſee; It has an Jſabella red on one fide, 
or, Dry Martin, and a high colour*d red on the other ;F 
its Pulp eats ſhort, and pretty fine; I" 
ſugar'd Juice, and a little perfum*d, It may be eaten 
Skin and all, and as ſoon as gather'd. 1t's a great 
Increaſer, and keeps pretty long, and agrees wel FY 
enough with any Soil. Ripe about the middle of 
November. S 


Le Meſſieure Jean. + 


The Mefficur Fean, The white and the gray Monſiew FT 
or, Morficur Fobn.  Jobns are both one: It's ſubje& to be 

By bony or gritty, and therefore dif- 
lid by ſome ; alſo its Pulp is rough and groſs, it loves 
a Soil moderately moiſt, and a mild Symmer, and tho 
it grows large and fair, increaſeth mightily, and ſuc- BY? 
cceds almoſt as well on a Free, as on a Quince Stock, Þ," 


o. flat 
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"1 fat ſhap'd, the Skin of the gray ones are rough, but 

je white ones ſmoother ; its Pulp ſhort, Faire ſu- 
I ſomewhat gritty. Ripe about” the middle 
ff OFober. . 


Le Portaille. 


& 

This Ptay is famons in the Province of The Portaile, 
74 Pageau, Its accuſed that its ſomewhat hard, ſtony, 
ridh (9 gritty, and ſeldom comes to good but in that Pro- 
Ince, and not eatable till it begins to rot z and that 
if many of them, but few prove good : Succeeds belt 
m a Free-Stock, Its Juice is ſugar'd and perfum'd ; 
 Bigneſs, Colour, and Shape, it reſembles a brown 
Monſieur Fobn : Mellow in January, and February. 


La Saint Auguſtine, 


It's about the Bigneſs and Shape of a fair 74 5, 4. 
de, irgoulee, indifferent long and pretty big, guſtine. 
-r : $S Belly and lower part round, but ſome+ 
_ at leſſer on that ſide and towards the Stalk; the 

'Y . . . . 
ten PAK is rather long than ſhort, in ſome {treight, in 0- 
_— bent, not hollow ſet, its Eye or Crown big, 
d. a lictle ſunk inwards, of a fair Zemmon Colour, 
of F little ſpeckled, with a bluſh of red on the Sunny 
de; ids Pulp tender, but not buttery, has more 
ice than it ſeems to have : Some have a ſmack of 
Sowriſhneſs, which gives it an agreeable Reliſh ; but 
ithers have none at all, or very little, Ripe in De- 


= Le Petit. Muſeat. " if 


ks It's a good Pear when pretty large, and 4; 11,4. 
hen it has time to grow to mellow and ri- auſcar. 
ock, well; * it proves better being planted 

inſt a Wall, than a Dwarf, and would be more 


eſteemed 
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eſteemed were it not ſo ſmall ; ripensalmoſt the' firſh 
of any. Ripe in July. 


Le Groſs 
Te Petit $ Blanquet, 3 ou as Muske. _- 


La Blanquet Longue Queue, 


The Great, the ' The Great Blanquet, differs much KF 
_— _ tbe from that call'd the little Blanquet, and 
* Blanquezs, = Tipens Fifteen Days before ir, It's the 
true muskt Blanquet ; it's larger, and 
not fo handſomly ſhap'd as the leſſer one, coloursaf, 
little upon a Dwarf, has a very ſhort thick Stalk, and Þ; 
hollow ſet, its Wood ſmall, and in Leaf and Woody, 
reſembling the Cuiſſe Madam : But the Little Blanqua i 
has its Wood thick and ſhort. 
The Long-taifd Blanquet is a handſom Pear, its; 
Crown pretty big and ſtanding out, its Belly round, :- 
and pretty long towards the Stalk, which is alſo long, i] 
fleſhy, and bending ; its Skin ſmooth, white, and} 
ſometimes a little colour'd on the Sunny fide, irs Pulp 
between ſhort and render, very.fine and full of Juice, 
ſugar'd and pleaſant, but ſomewhat gritty, and 
grows doughy when too ripe. 


The Groſs Blanquet beginning of ' 
"_g 


Lo 
al 


The Petit Blanquet end of July. 
The Blanquet Longue Queu: July, 


La Cuiſſe Madam. 7 of 


It's a kind of Ruſſelet in Shape and Co» 
Poe, lour, its Pulp between ſhort and tender, ſi - 
Thigh, very Juicy, .and-a little muskt, very; 
pleaſant when full ripe; this and thelf; 
Blanquets are the firſt Pears that are reaſonably good Ah. 
it's pretty long before it bears, but afterwards pre 
duceth abundance. Ripe the beginning of Fuly, 


14 - 
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rſh La Caſſolette. + 
This Pear is alſo calPd the Fridlett or 24uſ- 


+ þ perd; its a long Grayiſh Pear, near as = Caſo- 
od as the Robine, beth for Pulp and Juice *** 
nd other Qualities, ſave only that it's apt to grow 
wy ;*Iv's ripe about the middle of Auguſt. 
= Le Muſcat Robert. + - 
anlY 1t's alſo call'd the Queen-pear, Maigen- 
s- ur, Amber-pear, Maiden of Zantoigne, &c. _—_— - 


$ Pulp is tender, and Juice indifferently 

sked, and much Sugard; it's a very handſome 
Pear, it's about the bigneſs 'of a Ruſſelet 3 its: only 
mir is, to have a little Stony or Gritty ſubſtance, and' 
ts bur a lictle while; it's a great Increaſer, and 
Ipe the middle of July. 


La Pore de Yigne. 


The Vine-pear, or Damſel-pear, by ſome _, 
ally calPd, the Petit Oin ;, it's Gray, Red- p,,, 
Round, and pretty big;. has.a Stalk ex- 

ream long ; its Pulp is neither Hard nor Buttery, ngr 
ender ; -and herein differs from all ather Pears, ha- 
ng a flattiſh, glewy. Pulp, and often doughy : Ripe in 


j 
Co. La Pur ſans Peau. 


1deryfÞ This is alſo calld 
| the Haſty Ruſſelet ; i'slon 
20d 


Guine-flower, and h 

Map'd;and Ruſſet- Fa 
vlour'd ; it's a pretty Pear 5 Tuice Sweet, 4 
mder Pulp, 'and not Gritty, I's a_good Pear, 
ad uſually Ripe about the Tweatieth of July. 
X Le 


LJ - 
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Le Muſeat Fleurs, 


This is alſo call'd the Long-taiPd Auſca 
The flow. of Autumn; it's an excellent, round,reddifh 
eringMuſ- Peay, of indifferent bigneſs 3 it's Pulp ten- 
_ der and fine, rich Taſte, and may beggta 
greedily like a Plum, or a Cherry. RIPe # + 

bout the middle of Ofobey, 


Le Bon Chretien Eſte Muſque. + 


== roo 


This Peay ſeldom comes to good, but 
The Musk- on a Free Stock, and makes a fine Fee, 
— _ the Fruit is excellent, of gr—_ = 
tion. and reaſonable bigneſs, about the lar 
of a fair Bergamot 3 its Colour is 
on the one ſide, and Red on the other; its « Why — 
tween” ſhort and tender, full of Juice, and perfum'd: 
Ripe the latter end of Auguſt and September. #1 


LOrange Fert. + | 


| It's pretty big, flat- and _ its oy 

The Green 0. hollow ; its Colour Green, 

range Pear. with Carnation; its Pulp TX. Jvice fs [1 
gar'd, accompanied with a particular 

Pa ; bears abundantly on a Dwarf - Ripe in 4 

£4 


La Doyenne, Ou, St. Michel, + 


Its about th and ſha * a gg 
Aaey, an, Beurye ;, its thick and 
St. Michel. ſmooth Skin'd, greeniſh Colour, wh h 

comes Yellow when Ripe : It is a 
melting Pear, its Juice ſweet, but of no very goc 
reliſh, tho? it be a little perfum'd : Its Pulp eaſily 


grows 
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grows, and as it were ſandy ; it ſhould be gather'd-- 
Fetty Teen, and eaten before its quite Yellow, and 

= it may oy be reckon'd a reaſonable good Fruit. 

at | IE'SFruitful i in all Soils, þ&autiful when ripe, and bears 

n ſoneſt if Grafted on a Quince : Is in perfection 
the latter cad of September and Odober, 

_ 


4 La Beſs de la Mote. 


me is a new Pear, and reſembles pretty 73, p.5 te 
hear a large" Ambret, only that it's ſpotted 1a Mor. 
with red. Ripe at the end of October. | 


Le Bourdon. A 


This Pear much reſembles the Afuſcar The Bourd 
-"þ in Bigneſs, and in the Nature of its ,, pookurrs, 
Taſte, Perfume, and time of gee, 

ls ; which is about the end of July, 


pm of Auguſt, 
L' Eſpargne. 


It's a red Peay, indifferent big, and K 
Eye 7 long, and (as the Tranſlator epreC = E/þ ln 
R [- th it) a litale vaulted in its ſhape, its Peur, | 
Stulp tender, but a lictle fowriſhz is 
dre beautiful than good. . Ripe at the end of 


$19. 


LF 1 


ape, 
Foo 


! hs 
lb 


— 


La Mag delene. 


pretty tender, ſhap'd almoſt like a Ber- or ,Maudlin, 
$87 ; mult be gathered before it grows 

$jcllow, otherwiſe it grcews Douvghy. Ripe the —_ 
ting of Fuly, 


gg oa $ indifferent large, greeniſh and 4, ygieter, 
7 


: E F 
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Le Sucre Perd. T 


—_ The Name deſcribes its Juice and C6 
Suger Peer, lourz it much reſembles in ſhape the! 

Winter Thorne, but ſmaller; its Pulp { 
very buttery, Juice ſugar'd, and Taſte agreeable;Þi * 
the only fault is, that ?cis a little ſtrong towards the 
Core. Ripe the end of OFober. 


Le Bugi, F i 


The Bugy or, In Colour and Bigneſs it ſomewh _l 0 
Eaſter Bergamor. reſembles an Autumn Bergamot, but 
not ſo flat towards the Eye or Cr 

and a little longer towards the Stalk ; It's greeniſ 
ſpeckled with little gray Specks, which come yello 

iſh in ripening; its Pulp is both render and firm, at 
eats pretty ſhort, but ſometimes grows dough 
when too ripe before it's gathered ; "tis very jui 
and has a ſmack of Sowriſhneſs, hut a little Sug 
will remedy that defect. Ripe in February and Mare 


La Double Fleur, 


D I's very beavtiful, large and flat, St: 

ory ” long and ſtraight, Skin ſmooth, blaſh off © 
lour'd on the ſunny fide, and yellow it 

the other : If it be much handled, it turns black aft R 
a few Days. Some Perſons love it raw, and likeit 
Pulp and Taſte; but it's the beſt for Compotes, or 
Sweet- Meats, and therein excels any other Pear, 
has a marrowy Pulp, and not gritty at all, abundand 
©7 Juice, and colours well over the Fire. It*sin Pe 
tection in Aarch, 
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| Le Franc Real. 


kled with little reddiſh Spots, « Winter Finor, 
Stalk ; ir's a great bearer, Ripe 


blezl] if Jamnary. 
_ - 


Gf Is large, round, and yellowiſh, 74 zravch Royd, 
the 


L' Angober. 


It's pretty big and long, bluſh-colourdd 7he 4rgcbe: 
on one ſide, and a grayiſh Ruſſet on the 
other, the Tree in growth reſembles the Beurree, and 
the Fruit much like it. 


La Beſzderi, + 


Is indifferent round, about the bigneſs 7he B:f4-ri. 
of a large Tennis Ball, of a yellowiſh and 
whitiih green Colour, the Stalk pretty ſtreight and 
long; it's a bakeing Pear, and but an indifferent Frus:. 
Ripe in OFober and November. | 


Le Groſs Oignonett. 


Ct: Is alſo calPd the Amire Roux, and The great Onion, 
ſh-colfl Red Monger, and King of the Summer ; 

»w os £5 pretty red colour'd, round and indifferent large. 
- fie Ripe in Fuly. 


or * La Porr de Ronwille, 


land In Bigneſs and Shape is much like a fair 7þe Rownile, 
n Pe Seſelet or Ruſſetin , it's Eye or Crown 
pretty hollow, and ſunk in, the belly uſaa'ly bigger on 
one fide than the other, but yet every where pretty 
big ; handſomely floping towards the Stalk, which 
W's of a midling Thickneſs and Length, and nor hol- 
| GW. &. 1 low 


y 
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low ſet, the Colour lively on one ſide, and very ye 
low on the other; when mellow, the Skin is liet 
and Satin-like, its Juice ſugar*d and agreeably per 
fum*d, and the Pulp eats ſhort. Its faults are that 'tix 
ſmall, ſomewhat hard, and a little gritty. Ripe 
January, and February. 


Le Bon Chretien @ Eſpagne. A 


The Spaniſh Is a great thiok long Peay, of a hand 
Bon Chrerien, ſome Piramid Form, reſembling hera 

a Winter Bon Chretien ;, it's of bright re 
Colour on one ſide, ſpeckled with little black Specks 
on the other ſide of a whitiſh yellow : Its Pr 
eats very ſhort, Juice uſually ſugard, and indiffere 
good when on good Ground, and when it arrives t 
perfe& Ripeneſs, which it continues ſo to be ſome 
times from the middle of November *tif January ; i 
would be more eſteem'd it other melting Pears wer 
not then in prime. The Author, after T wenty Ye 
Experience, found its Pulp to be harſh, groſs, 
ſtony, eſpecially in moiſt Summers, or cold Ground 
*tis but an indifferent Peay, but looks well in adc 
ing ER In Perfection in November, and I 
cember, 


th 
bt 
li 
ty 
n 
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Le Salviats, 


The Satviati, This Pear much reſembles a Befidery i 
Shape, but not in Colour ; it's prett 
big, round, and indifferent long, ſmall Stalk, whic 
is ſet in a little hollow, its,Eye or Crown a little he 
low ; the Colour is of a yellowiſh Ruſſet white : The 
that have great red Streaks, have a pretty rough Ski 
but thoſe that have none of that red, are ſoft enoug 
' Tes Pulp is tender, but not fine, the Juice which is 
little, is ſugar*d and perfum'd, reſembling the Rabi 


mr = CD" © wo rx = 
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yd in Taſte. Tis an indifferent good Pear. Ripe in Ax- 
lily gut, and September. 
re 
l t | Le Blanquet Muſque. ” a 
"eo 


- It reſembles pretty near the Muſcat ; 
Robert .in Bigneſs and Shape, has a _ _—_ 
fne Skin, fof a pale yellowiſh Colour, a musi'd Pear. 
little ting'd withred on theSuuny ſide, 
the Pulp is alittle firm,”and not without ſome carthy 
and ſtony matter, its Juice very ſweet and ſugar'd. 


Ripe the beginning of Fuly. 
La Paſtourelle. 


Is much of the Bigneſs and Shape of 
the St.. Lezin, or of a fair Ruſſclet ; its roy 
ll Stalk bent, and hollow ſer, and of a mid» per. 
ling length and thickneſs, the Skin 1s be- 
tween rough and ſmooth, growing a little moiſt as it 
ripens, its Colour on one fide yellowiſh, cover*d with 
et Spots ; having an the other ſide a little bluſh of 
d, its Pulp very tender and melting without any 
Grittineſs, but the Juice a little ſowriſh : *Tis but an 
different Pear. Ripe in December, and January. 


Le Beurre d Angleterre, #— 


Is more long than round, reſemblin : 
in Shape and Bigneſs a fair Yert pany —— 
tho? not in Colour ; its Skin ſmooth, and Barter Pear, 
ofa greeniſh gray Colour, full of ruſſet 
_ the Pulp very tender and Butter-like, and full 
pleaſant Juice 3 but is commonly mealy, and eaſi- ; 
ua by grows ſoft, even upon the Tree ; and becauſe it þ 

og comes in with the Yert Longue, Petit-Oin, and Lan 
a ſac, (being better Pears) it's leſs eſteen'd., Ripe in 
November. 


E 3 La 
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La Citron & Hyver. _}- 


The Wi It reſembles in Shape and Colour a mid- 

ER dle fiz'd Lemon z its Pulp very hard, ſto- 
ny, and gritty, but full of Juice, and ex- 

treamly musk'd. Ripe in January, and February, 


La Chat Brule. 


The Cat- It reſembles in Shape and Bignefſs the 
burnt Pear, Afartin Sec, but differs in Colour, being 

on one ſide very ruſlet, on the other pret- 
ty clear, its Skin ſmooth, Pulp tender, but a kind of 
wildiſh Tendernefs, inclining to be Doughy, little 
Juice; in taſte reſembling the Befidery 3 it has a ver) 
ſtrong Core : A Fruit of little value, Ripe in OGoby 
and November, 


La Ruſſclet d' Hyver, |} 


The Winter This Peay differs very little or nothing 
Kuſſeler. from the Martin Sec ;, but there is another 

ſort of a greeniſh Colour, growing yelloy 
as it ripens, its Pulp between tender and ſhort, but 
full of Grittineſs, is very juicy, and ſweet enough, 
were it not for its greeniſh wildiſh Taſte, Ripei 


February. 
La Poire de Livre. +— 


a Is a very big weighty Peer, the Sk 
_— ; pretty rough, and of a dark Ruſſet Colon 
Stalk ſhorr, and its Eye or Crown hollc 
makes excellent Compotes, or Sweet-Meats, eithe 
ſtew*d, or done any other way, Ripe in Nowemi 
and December. X 


a aa ew ., . urxcaic ac 
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La Rouſſeline. + 
Is in Shape like the Ruſſelet, of a very The Ruſeline, 
light I/abel/a Colour, like the Martin Sec ; 
its Pulp tender and delicate, Juice very much fu- 
"op gard and perfum'd. Ripe in Oober. 


La Bouchet, 


Is large, round, and white, like the Befidery ; 
ſome are about the bigneſs of a midling Bergamot 3 
eng others are bigger than a large, Caſſolet, its Pulp fine 
d off 9nd tender, and Juice ſugar*d. Ripe about the mid- 

dle of Auguf. 


vey La Pendar. 


In Pulp, Juice, and Shape, is like the 74, 7,90; 
Caffoler, but 2 little bigger; its Wood alſo Pew, © ® 
differs. Is ripe about the end of September. 


La Por Chat. 


Is ſhap'd very like a Hen's Egg, or The Cat Pew, 
almoR like the Aartin Sec, its Stalk is in- 
difterent long and thick, the Skin very ſmooth, ſat- 
tin'd, and dry ; the Colour a very clear or light I/a- 
bella, its Pulp tender and buttery, and Juice indif- 
_ fiveet ; ?tis a pretty good Pear, Ripe in Oc- 


La Beſs de Cuiſſoy. 


It's a little Pear, about the bigneſs of the Blanquee, 
yellowiſh, and all over full of Kuſſer Spots z its Pulp 
tender but doughy, mixt with much earthy and ſtony 
matter, the Juice not very pleaſant, aud in Talte r> 

+ temblig 
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ſembling that of Services  *tis but an indifferent Pear, | 
Ripe in December and January. 


| La St. Francis. 


The St, Francis, Is good only baked or preſerved; 
it's indifferent big, and very long, yel- 
lowiſh, and has a very ſmall Skin. 


D Orange Muſquee. { 


Musk Is indifferent large, flat, and pretty 
—_ bs much ting'd with red, Stalk long, its 
Skin uſually ſpotted with little black Spots, I ( 
the Pulp pleaſant enough, hut a little gritty. Ripeſſ j 
the beginning of Auguſt. 


Le Groſs Fremont. 


we S233 M 


Is indifferent big and long, and of a yellowiſh { 
Colour, Juice ſweet, and alittle perfum'd, it's good I « 
only bak*d or preſerv'd. *Tis in PerfeQtion in Decems 

ber, and Jauuary. 


La Carmelite. | 
The Carmelite, 1s large and flat, gray on one fide; 
and a little ting'd with Red on the other, 
and in ſome places full of pretty large Spots. Ir's ripe 
in March, : 


La Poir Roſe. |1- 


The Roſe Pear, 1s indifferent large, flat, and round, 
its Stalk very long and ſmall, and Pwp 
eats ſhort, Ripe in Auguſt, and September, ; 


[4 
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J 


La Callio Roſat. 


Is almoſt of the Colour, Bigneſs, 
Md Shape of an ordinary Monſieur =_ Furry 
Jean, but a little rounder, has a very Roſe-wazer Pear, 
ſhort Stalk, and ſet hollow like an Ap- 
mg.= Pulp eats ſhort. - Ripe in Auguſt and Sep- 
te 


La Villaine d' Anjou, 


It's large and flat, of a yellowiſh gray 74, vin» of 
Colour, and has a ſhort cating Pulp. Ripe Anjou, &c. 
in Oober. 


Le Groſs Queue, 
Is ſtony and dry, and therefore 7þetaif47ear, 


ſighted ; tho' by ſome eſteem'd, be- 
cauſe it is much perfum'd ; it's yellowiſh of Colour, 


, and competent Bigneſs. Ripe in Ogober. 
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CHAP. II. 


Monſieur de 1z Quintinye*s Diſcription 
Peaches, Plums, and Cherries. y 


La Peche de Troy. (p- 


The Troy Peach, T* a very good little Peach, bit 
not very conſtant in Bearing, andy 

ſubjet to' be peſter'd with Ants ; it's round, havi 

a little Tear at the end; the Colour very much ting 

_ red, the Flower pretty large, thay the Tree v 

but ſmall. 


Ji 


Vol. I 


. any in Largeneſs, beauty of Colour, and 
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La Violet Haſtive. 


Is an excellent Peach, has a moſt de- M 
licious and perfum'd Pu z a Vinous and > = 
noble Taſte; its only favlt is that *tis mard Vioter. 


not large enough. / 
L Admirable. e 0 


This Peach has almoſt all the good The Admirable. 
Qualities which can be deſired in a Peach, 
and has no bad ones ; it's very round and large, and 
of a lovely Colour ; a firm, fine, and melting/Pulp, 
a ſweet and ſogar*d Juice, a vinous, rich, and exqui- 
ſite Taſte, is not ſubje& to be doughy, remains long 
on the Tree, a great Increaſer, its Stone 1s but imall, 
thoſe that ripen laft on the Tree are beſt, for ®ris very 
ſubje& to drop its Fruit halt ripe, greeniſh and all 
downy, and then it loſeth all its goodneſs; to pre- 
vent which, the Tree may be prurd and cut very cloſe, 
ſo the Branches which ſhoot out will be fairer and 
ſounder, and the Fruit better, 


La Mignone. & O 


Is the moſt beautiful of Peaches that is,it's 7þe Mixior, 
very large, very red, fattin $kin*d, and 
round ; ripens the firſt of thoſe of its Seaſon, has a 
firm and a very melting Pulp, a very ſmall Stone 
but the Taſte is not always the richeſt nor briskeſt, 
being ſometimes a little flat and faint. 


La Bell Cheverenſe. ®& & 


Is a beautiful Peach, and ripens next The B:3i Che- 


after the Minion ; it's hardly inferior to #7*4/e, 0, 
oar Peach, 


good 
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good Shape, which is a little longiſh 3 its Juice is a» I | 
bundantly ſugar'd, and well reliſhed, and is a great I} 
Increaſer : But ſometimes it grows doughy, when | | 
ſuffer'd to be too ripe on the Tree, or when it grows | 
on a cold moilt Soil, 


| 
La Nivet. | 
| 


Is a very fair large Peach,of a fine Co- 

The Nivet, or, lour both within and without, which 

Velver Peach. renders it moſt a greeable to look upon; 

its Pulp and Juice are very good, a ſmall 

Stone, and the Tree is a great bearer ; *tis not quite ſo 

round as the Afinion and Admrable, but pretty near 

it when the Fruit grows on a ſound Branch, other- 

wiſe it's a little horned and longiſh, Ripe about the 
Twentieth of September. 


La Purpree. CO 


The Tree bears in great abundance (and 

The Purple for that reſpet may he preferr'd before 

Pedch, the Burdine, tho* that be the better Peach) 

one may know the Colour thereof by is 

Name, it's of a brown dark red Colour, which pene- 

trates much into the-Pulp, which is of a very vinous 

Taſte; it's very ronnd and indifferent large, and the 
Pulp pretty fine, Taſte rich and exquilite. 


La Magdelene Blanche. ® 


It's an admirable Peach when planted in 

The white a good Soil, and well expos'd, but very 
Magdelene. {ybject to be injur'd by Ants. Some Gard- 
ners believe that there are two forts of 
them, becauſe ſome bear well, and others but little ; 
but the Flower of each is alike, which is large, and has 
a lirtle bluſh of red; alſo the Leaf of both agrees, be- 
ing 


q- 
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ing large, and very much indented ; they alſo ripen 
at the ſame time, which is towards the &nd of Auguſt ; 
and agree alſo in Colour, Bigneſs,, Shape, -A 
Taſte, and Stone : Both of them are large, round, 
and halt flat, very much painted with red on the Sun- 
ny ſide, and not at all on the other; a fine Pulp, a 
ſwect and a ſugar'd Juice, a rich Taſte; no red a- 
bout the Stone, the Stone in both of tliem is ſhorr, 
and almoſt round ; they both produce goodly Trees, 
and the difference is judged to proceed only from the 
more or leſs Vigour of the Stock they are budded, 


La Perſique. () 


Is a marvelons Increaſer, and of an 
admirable Taſte; it's longiſh, and has 7he Perfque 
all the good Qualities that can be wiſhr 7. 
for, when the Tree is healthy, and in a 
good Soil, and well expoſed : and as generally Peach 
Stones reſemble the ſhape of the Fruit, fo this of the 
Per/ique, is a little longiſh, and the Pulp next thereto 
is bur very little tign'd with red, it ripens juſt after 
the Chevereuſe, and a little before the Admirable. 


La Violette Brugnon, + 


Is an admirable Fruit when it comes The Vi 
to ſuch- Maturity as to grow a little ſhri- ;,. _ 
(rell'd and wrinkled, the Pulp is reaſona- efron, * 
bly tender, of at leaſt not hard, it's pret- 
ty much painted with red about the Stone, the Juice 
and Taſte extreamly delicious, | 


La jaune tardive Admirable 


Is a Malecotoon, but it wholly reſembles 74. yew 
the Admirable Peach, both in Shape and Jater 44d- ' 
\Bigneſs,ſo that it may;well be call'd the yelow mirable. 
Admirable, 
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Admirable, from which it differs in the yellow Co- 
lour both of irs Skin and Pulp ; they are both colour'd 
red on the Sunny ſide, and the red pierceth a little 
more about the Stone of the yellow one, than about 
the white 3 it's of good Taſte, but a lictle ſubje& to 
be doughy. 


La Violet Tardive, on, Marbree. 1 


It has a vinous and delicions Taſte, 

The later Vio- and when it ripens well, it ſurpaſſes all 
= 9 7 thereſt; it requires very much Heat, 
* 1s a little bigger than the ordinary Yio- 

let Peach, and not ſo much colour'd. all 0+ 

ver with red as that, and borrows the Name of Mar- 
ble, becauſe it's nſually whipt or ſtrip'd with a violet 
red : ICs apt not to ripen well, and to chap and burſt 
all over, when the Autzm proves too cold or moiſt, 


= DP EANBLYIoSCD - Ro Q» 


La Bourdine. Þ 


It's an admirable Peach, not its 
oe Ra ferior to any of the former, only it's ntl 
quite ſo large as the Magdelens, Mignions, Chevereuſe 
Perſaques, Admirables, Nivets, &c. tho* ſometimes it 
comes very near them. The new-planted Trees are 1 
little tedious before they, come to bear, but when once 
they begin, they are extreamly Jloaden with Fruit, 
which occaſions irs Peaches ſometimes not to be ſo bi 
as they ſhould bez but if ſome of them are taken « 
about Midſpmmer, and only a reaſonable number lek 
on, they will grow large enough; they are the round- 
eſt, beſt colour'd, and moſt agreeable Peaches to look 
on, that we have, and their inſide is as good as it ap- 
pears outwardly, 


k F-FS 
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L' Avaunt Peach. Þ 


It begins to ripen a Month before other 
Peaches, and comes to Maturity at the ve- —_ a, 


ry beginning of Fuly ; its ſmall and round- rumeg, 
iſh, with a little Teat at the end; is fo 

pale that no Sun can colour it red, tho? it ſhine 
on it never ſo warm ; the Pulp is fine enough, but ve- 
ry ſubje& to grow doughy, and has not ſo brisk and 
rich a Taſte as moſt of the others have; is better 
for Compotes or Sweet-meats, than raw; its Flower 
is large, and of a pale yellow, makes no handſom 
Tree, and the moſt peſter'd with Ants of any. 


La Peche & Italy. () 


Is a kind of haſting or forward Per ique, mw 
and reſembles in all things the Pey _que ; I 


"Fits Bulk is noble, the Figure longiſh, with 


alittle Teat at the end, the Colonr a fair deep Carna- 
tion, its Taſte good ; but it ripens about wr) Homer { 
which is full Fifteen days before the other. 


La Peche Royal, 


Is a kind of Admirable, but comes la» 
ter and of a darker red without, and a _— 
little more ting'd with red near the Stone _ },er 44m; 
than that, otherwiſe it's perfeRly like the ratle. 


Admirable ; and is an excellent Peach. 


La Roſanne. © © 


It reſembles the Bowurdine in Shape and 
and differs from it in the colour of 

its Skin and Pulp, which in this latter are 
yellow 3 both of them take a ſtrong Tinfure Y red 
rom 


The Roſanne 
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from the Svn, iz. 2 very dusky red 3 this Peach i 
very truitf!! :u well taſted, the only fault is, tha 
'tis apt to grow doughy when too ripe. 


L Alberge rouge. © 


The red 41- 1s one of our prettieſt Peaches; for ity 
berge. vinous and rich Taſte, if ripe enough 3 6 
therwiſe its Pulp is hard; *tis no bigger 
than a Troy Peach, and much like it, but ſeems to be 
more colour'd with red ; the only fault is, that 'tis 
not large. ; 


1 

La Magdelene Rouge. 4 il 

m 

Is round, flat, and ſinking, very 

The red Mag- much colour'd with red without, and pret- 7 
delen, or Are oo” 

deuble Try © much within; it's indifferent large, Bw 

Peach, and apt to grow double and twin-like, Bw 

which hinders it from producing fair Wan 

Fruit ; the Flower is large and high colour'd, its Pulp th 


not very fine, but Taſte good enough, but not 
near ſo good as thoſe before mention*d, tho? in ſome 
Places it improves both "in Bigneſs and Taſte ex- 
treamly. 


I La Bell de Garde. @ 


Is a fair Peach, a little ſooner ri 

peBellgard and leſs tintur'd with red both with 

; and without, than the Admirable, its Pulp 

a little more yellowiſh, but the Taſte not quite fo rich; 

otherwiſe in Bulk and Figure it might be taken for 

_ Admirable, but produceth not ſo good a Tree as 
[. 


14 


— 
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| La Pavie Bnch. 


In the outſide it Uiffers not at all from the The whi 
white Magdelene, only in opening it we find nts y 
it a 'Pavie, (viz. cleaving to the Stone ;) it ; 
ric has a firm Pulp, and a good beisk Taſte enough, 
6 when full ripe. 

er 


d be La Pavie Rouge de Pompone. (f5 
; "ty 


It's prodigiouſly large,being ſometimes ; 
Twelve or Fourteen Inches about, of a of Pos F "gz 
very lovely red Colour; and nothing 1s ,; hays ee 
more delightful to behold, than when a >avie. 

rery good MWall-Tree has a good quantity of 

ret- Wthem ; when they come to ripen well, and in fair 
rge, Eneather, a Garden is much honour'd in being adorn'd 
like, with them, the Hand,wvell ſatisfied to hold them, 
fair Yand the Mouth exquilitely pleagd in eating of 
Pulp Wthem, 


me La Blanche Andille. 


Is a great. increaſer, fair to the Eye, 
large, round, and flat, takes a lively 
Colour in the Sun, but no red within ; 
ts indifferent good, when not ſuffer*d to ri- 
ph en too much on the Tree, for then it grows 

doughy: ' 


The white 
Avdille, 


al 
ich 
for 
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A Catalogue of good Peaches, as they Ripen 
ſucceſſeuely in courſe. 


Time of Ripening, 


— TyEtit Avant Peach Beginning of Juh, 


—— k Troy Peach End of July, and beginning 
Au 


—— Yellow Alberge Peach ( 
S>— Little yellow Pavie Alberge a little after, 
' —— Red Alberge 
—— White Magdelen Peach 
—— Red Magdelen Peach 
——— Minjon Peach Middle of Auguſt, 
—— Italian Pach 
White Peach . 
—— Little violet Mlberge Peac 
Little violet Pavie Alberge [ End of Augup. 
—— Bourdine Peach 
Druſel Peach 
Cherry Peach, yellow Pulp End of Auguf, 
Cherry Peach, white Pulp 
<—— Che:wereuſe Peach 
——* Roſanne Peach 
Pawie Roſanne 
———— Perſique Peach 
——— Violet haſting Peach 
- ——— Bell-Gard Peach . 
—— Violet Byugnon, or Ne@ardp: 
—— Purple Peach 
—-— Admirable Peach 1 


—— Nive Peach & { 


Beginning of Sept, 


i ww 


A little after the 
beginning of Sept. 


A little after the 
middle of Septem, 


Pau Peach ' 
White Andille Peach 
Narbon Peach 
Great yellow backward Peach 
—— Royal Peach 
—— Backward violet Peach 
Yellow ſmooth Peach *T 
—— The great red 
White Pavic 


Middle of Septem, 


Valal 1 


T 


WH << ©©WH9 GIRO 
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Theſe are condemn'd by the Author as the wor 
of Peaches. | 


-ning, 
99: Þ Niple Peach 
ou Yellow ſmooth Brugnon 
þ rage h Ripe at the end © 
Bloody Peac 
White Corbeile ” Otzober. | 
Double Flour | | 
uſt Nut Peach ' 3 
Of Plambs. 


HERE are almoſt infinite forts of Plums. A, 
3 good Plum ſhould have a fine, tender, and mel- 
ting Pulp,a very ſweer and ſugar'd Juice, a richand ex- 
qulite Taſte, which in ſome is perfum'd ; they are 
to be eaten raw, and without Sugar. 


FT Blew Perdrigon. 
AT White Perdrigon, 
he o#T St. Catharine: 
ept, 44 Apricot Plum. 
P 43 Roche Corbon. 

+ Empreſs. 
A Catalogue of his' } Later Perdrigon, 
beſt Plums, »þ- Reine Claud. 

"7 Imperial. 

+7} La Royal. 

Blew | 
Red : Damask, 
White 
+ . White Mirabel. 


F 2 


I 
- 


= 3 


Plums 


vol] , 


Plums diſtinguiſhed according to their ſeveral Quali 
tions ; as to their Taſte, Figure, Colour, &c. 
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Plums, whoſe Pulp 1s 4 Perdrigon of Cernay F 

doughy and mealy. White double Bloſ Bloſſom, | © 
Black Damask Haſting, 

Of a ſharp, and ſow- } Date Plum, 

riſh Taſte. Moyen, or, Pitch Plun, 

Brugpnole. 

Musk Damask. 

Moyen, 


Dry. Amber Plum. 
, Bull Plum. 
Brignole. 
Hard. Date Plum. 
Imperial. 
Wormy. Many of the Damasks. 


Diaper Plum. 
Imperial. 
Date Plum, / 
Iivert. 

Rognon de Coq, 
Perdrigon, 

St. Katharine. 
Diaper. 

Atrabel, 

Long Violet Damask. 
Lictle Date. 
Mignion. 

Burgundy Moyen,. 
Rhodes Plum, &c. 


L 
Reine Claud, 
White 


Plums very long. 


St — SSYANNAA FNAAR 


Longiſh ſhap'd. 


Violet 
Gray Damask, 
_ Green 

Muskd 


Round,and almoſt ſquare 
and fiat, 


Rounc 


_— 
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Extream large Plums, ; 


Little, 


"mM 


Of a yellowiſh white d 


j 
Round, and almoſt 4 
ad flat. / 


Pretty large Plums. 
| \ Damask, &c. 


Little Cherry Plum, 
Cernay Perdrigon, 
Royal. 

Pigeons Heart, 
Brugnole. 

Drab & Or. 
Perdrigon. 

St. Katharine, 
Apricot Plum. 


Bullock*s Heart. 
Cernay Perdrigon. 
Imperial, white and red. 
Mitrabels, | 


Colour of Plums. 


White Perdrigon, 
White Damask, 
St. Katharine. 
Apricot Plum. 
AMinion, 


Reine Claud. 
Drab d Or. 
Great Date. 
Imperial. 


Blew Perdrigon. 
Roche Corbon. © 
Empreſs. 
Imperial. 
Lon | 
Round [ Damask. 
La Royal. 
Violet Diaper, 
{ Ceur de Beuf. 
2 
F 3 


| 
5 


' Ofa Violet red Colour. 


OV " , o 
4 Violet ' 
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Brugnole, 
Violet black. 3 Great Violet Tours [ 
mask. 
Rhodes Plum. 
Late 
Black Plums, Forward $ Damask. 
Muskd Damask. 
Pigeons Heart. 
Ilvert. 
Green Damask. 
Caſtellan. 
Gray. Gray Damask. 
Cherry Plum. 
Red. ; Prune Morines. 
Datilles, or little Dates, 


As for the ſticking to the Stone in Plums, *tis not 
worth minding, provided the Fruit be good. 

Moſt Plums, whether good or bad, quit not they 
Stones, Damask Plums quit their Stones cafick, 
The Pulp in all Plums is yellow. 


Of Cherries. 


BOUT the middle of June Red Fruits begiq 
to come in, and hold at leaſt *till the end of 
ly ; among which are reckon'd Cherries, Griots, and 
Biggaroes, or Heart-Cherries, to be the moſt principal; 
we may have Dwarf-Trees of them, but Standardsatt 
better. They are Fruits ſo well known every wherg, 
that they need no Deſcription z none of them are 
priz'd as the large latter Cherries, which are call 
Montmoyancies and next them the Biggaroes or Heart | 
Cherries, and in the third place, the Griots, or Agr 
0's, 
The Guignes, or Guings, of which there are whits, 
red ,and black, are indeed early ripe, but they ar 
too 


L1 


$ not 
ther 
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too flaſhy and inſipid,and are not much eaten by anyPer- 


+ ſons of Quality : The Cherries which are call'd forward 


Cherries, but are not the early ones of all, or true 
Haſtings, ſucceed the Guignes-or Guings ; they are 
fair enough 'to the Eye, are long ſtalk*d, and of a 
ſharpiſh and bitteriſh Taſte, and therefore are valu'd 
but little, unleſs it be for the making of ſome of the 
firſt Compotes, or wet Sweet- Meats. 

The truly good and fair Cherries, commonly call'd 
preſerving Cherries, are thoſe of Montmorancy ; ſome of 
them grow upon Trees that ſhoot out great and up- 
right Branches, and thoſe are the largelt ſort of them; 
but that ſort of Tree bears but few of them. They 
are otherwiſe calld the Coulardy Cherry, 

The right ſort of good common Cherries produce 
ſmall Branches, bending downwards, and bring great 
ſtore of Fruit, which is very ſweet and pleaſant to 
the taſte; one and the ſame Tree bears both long and 
tort ſtalk*d ones : and it's chiefly of this ſort we are 
to plant moſt Trees. 

he Bigaro, or Heart-Cherry, is a Fruit both firm 
and crackling, longiſh, and almoſt ſquare, but al- 
ways very ſweet, and very agreeable; the Tree 
ſhoots out thick Branches that are luxuriant enough: 
Its Leaf is longiſh, . 

The Griot or Agriot is a ſort of Blackiſh Cherry, 
of a pretty firm Conliſtence, and very ſweet and ex- 
cellenc ; it bloſſoms mightily, but withal is very ſab- 
k& to miſcarry in the Bloſſom : Ir produces a thick 
Dwarf-Tree, with a Top compogd of Branches, keep- 
Ing cloſe and tight rogether, and its Zeaf is broad 
and blackiſh; none of the kinds of Meriſes, - or 
wmmon black Cherries, deſerve to be admitted 
nto an artificial Garden, being pronerly Foreſt Trees, 
or Wildings, yet may they ſerve us at leaſt for Stocks 
to receive the Grafts of the caoice ſorts of Cherries be- 
fore mention'd, 


F 4 Or 
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Of Apricots. 


/ Pricots are good only for wet and dry ſweet- Meats, 
A not being delicious to be caten raw in any quan» 


tity. 
Standard Apricots. 


There are pretty good ones that grow upon Stand- 
ard Trees, which are all tann'd and ſpeckled with lit- 
tle red Spots ; they are pleaſanter to the Eye and Pa 
late than thoſe againſt a Wall, and of a more exqui- 
fite Taſte. 


Apricots againſt a Wal. 


The Wall makes Apricots larger, gives then 
an admirable Vermillion, colour and cauſes them to bear 
more certain ; both ſorts are good for ; Preſerving the 
beſt of them are a little ſugar*d, but uſually a little 
doughy. 


Time of Ripening, and Deſcription, 


Apricots ripen at the beginning of July, eſpecially 
the haſting or early Apricot, whereof the Pulp is very 
white, the Leaf round and greener than the others, 
but not berter than they. 

The ordinary Apricots are much larger, and their 
Pulp yellow, ripe about the middle of Fuly. | 

When too great a number of them knit upon the 
Tree, a great many mult be pluckt off, and they 
will make excellent green Compotes, or wet Sweet- 
Aeats. 


The 
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The Anjou ſweet kernelPd Apricot. 


In the Country of Anjou there is a ſmall Apricot 
with a ſweet Kernel, almoſt like a Philbert, and 
accordingly the Stones are uſually crack'd to eat 
'Y thern. It has a white Pulp, very good, and uſu» 


ally grows Standards. 
and. NY ennnnnmnmen 
| lit- 
| Pa- CHAF. '*. 
hy” Of Apples. 

La Reinette Griſe, & La Reinette Blanch, 

hem He two ſorts of Pippins arediſtinguiſhed 
bear ff  Gr9 by the two Names of (Grdy and White 


the wag which they bear ; being in other reſpedts of 
an equal Goodneſs; good Compotes and Wet 
Sweet Meats may be made of them at all times, They 
begin to be eaten Raw towards the Month of Ja- 
nary 3 before which time they have a little point of 
Sharpneſs, which is ſomewhat diſagreeable and un- 
ially J pleaſant to ſome People ; but when they are entire- 
verfÞ ly freed from that, they contra a Smell that is much 
ers, | more diſagreeable, when the Smell of the ſtraw up- 

on which they laid to Mellow, intermixes therewith. 
heir Y They are very Profitable becauſe of their being made 
uſe of almoſt all the year long, 


they La Callville  Autumne, 


The Calville Apple is ſhap'd longiſh, and 

—_ of a very Red Colour both within and | 
without, eſpecially the Beſt of them, viz; 

Tix Thoſe that have the moſt agreeable Y7olet fmell, 
[Rt 
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that renders them ſo conſiderable. Theſe moſt Ex. 
cellent ones have always their Pulp more dee 
ting'd with Red, and are alſo more beautiful than the 
others. They keep moſt commonly from Ofabe, 
the time of their coming in, till January and Februay; 
It's a moſt excellent Fruit to eat Raw ; and. no 
excellent tv uſe in Compotes or Wet Sweet Meats, 7 
ſometimes grows dry and Meally, but that is not til 
it is very old, 


Le Fenoullet, ou Pome a Anis, 


It is of a Colour not well to be ex 
preſgd; *tis Gray, over-calt with ſome 
thing of a Ruſſert, coming near the Co- 
lour of the Belly of a Doe ; never taki 
any lively Colour, It never grows very big, = 
ſeems to ingling. to a longiſh Figure, The Pulp 
very fine, and Þhe Juice much ſugar'd, and Perfam' 
with a little ſmack of thoſe Plants from whence it 
derives its name. It begins to be Good at the. be- 
ginning of December, and keeps till February and 
March. Its Certainly a very pretty Apple, but 
is apt to wrinkle and wither, as the Cour-pendu, 
which follows next. 


The Fennel ; 
or, Anis Ap- 


Le Couy-pendu. 


| Is perfe&tly of the regular Figure of 
The ſhore hung; an ple, and of a reaſonable bigneſs; 
yo of a Gray Ruſſet Colour on one ſide, 
and Dyed with Yermillion on the other; 
the Palp is very fine, and its Jnice very ſweet and 
Pleaſant. They are eaten with pleaſure from De+ 
cember, till February and March. We muſt not give 
it time ts grow wrinkled ;- becauſe then it is inſt- 
pid, and loſes the taſte. *Tis a very prety Ap- 
ple, 
La 
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La Pome d Api. 


753 


wn This Apple is of an extraordinar 
yl = piercing and lively Colour. It begins 

| to be good as ſoon as it has no Green 
left, neither towards its Stalk, nor towards its Crown z 
which happens pretty often in the Month of Decem- 
ber, and then it may be eaten greedily at a Chop, 
with its Coat all on; for among all other Apples, 
there is none that has ſo fine and delicate a Skin as 
this ; for it's ſcarce perceivable in the cating, and 
contributes much to the agreeableneſs found in them. 
It laſts from December till March and April, And 
is wonderful good all "that time, without any Man- 
ner of diſagreeable ſmel] ; bur on the contrary has 
2 certain little touch of a moſt delicious Perfume. 
The Pulp extraordinary fine, It's a great in- 
creaſer, and certainly may be commended for a ve- 
ry pretty Apple ; it has likewiſe this further Advan- 
tage 3 that it never wrinkles, nor loſes its charming 

r. 


La V/iolette, 


Is of a whitiſh, Ground Colour, a lit- 
tle ſpeckledin thoſe parts which arefrom the 7he Violet 
Sun, but marked, or rather ſtriped with 4ppic. 

a good lovely deep Red on the Sunny ſide. 

The Colour of its Pulp is very white, and very fine 
and delicate, having a Juice extreamly ſweet and 
ſugard, leaving no Earthineſs or Lees behind it; fo 
that aſſuredly *ris an admirable Apple, to be eatefi 
4 ſoon as *tis. gather'd, and continnes good till 
Chriſtmas, beyond which time it will not reach. 
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The black Ice Apple. 


This is of the ſize and ſhape of an ordinary Pip. 
pin,” of a ſhining dark red Colour ; it keeps till April, 
and has always a tang of a Green taſte, 


The Coſmets, 


Are a ſort of Calvils, which keep till February, 
Their Juice very ſower, Stalk long and ſmall. 


—— _ ll 
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Of Fines. 


The White Muſcat ; or, Muſcattel, Alſo the Red and 
the Black Muſcatr. 


HE White Muſcat is clear, firm, yellow, hard 

and crackling, Juice ſweet, ſugard and per- 
fum'd ; it's an Excellent Fruit, its Berry round and 
middle ſize. There is alſo the Red and the Black Muſ- 
cat, but the FWhite is the beſt, 


Chaſlelas; or Bar-ſur-Aube : Three ſorts of them. 


This is otherwiſe calPd the Bay-ſur-Aube, It's a 
very ſweet Grape, produceth large Cluſters and its 


Grain or Berry is large and crackling ; it keeps lon-_ 


ger than any other Grape, and gives,great ſatisfa&tion 
when all others are gone. There are Three ſorts, 
the White, the Red, and the Black, whereof the White 
is beſt. | 


The Long Muſcat. 


The Long Muſcat, or Paſt-Muſque, requires more ' 


heat of the Sun to bring it to perfection,than the Aſuſ- 
cats before mention'd. ; 
| Corinthian, 
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Corinthian. Two ſorts. 


The White Corinthian is a very ſweet Grape, the 
1 Bunches are ſmal] and long, and its Grains or Berries 

TK ſmall and ſticking cloſe together, and have no Stones. 
There is alſo the Red Corintbian, in ſhape like the 
former, but does not excel it in goodneſs. 


The Bourdelais, calPd at Paris the Verjuice Grape. 


Is a large white longiſh Grape, grows in great 
_ large Cluſters, and almoſt never comes to Maturity; 
and conſequently good only for Sweet-Meats, or to 
make Yerjuice with. Its Leaves are ugd much to 

ad || garniſh Diſhes with in O@ober, 


The Cioutar, 


r- Y The Fruit very much reſembles the Chaſelas in Co- 
id Þf lour, Bigneſs, and Taſte, only the Leaf of the Ciau- 
g- Yi ta is dented all about the edges, like Parſly, and ſeems 
to bear more Fruit than the Chaſſelas, but the Chaſſe- 
las is better. | | 


The early, or, forward Grape. 


its I It's a fort of black Morillon, and takes Colour very 

n-_ Nearly, which makes it ſeem to be ripe long before ic 

on ls, The Skin is very tough, and when tis ripe, the 

ts, Grape is very ſweet. It ripens commonly at the very 

ute I beginning of July, It's but little worth, 

There are many other Varieties of Grapes, as the 

Hana Grape, which ripens in the Indies, and the' Per- 

ole: The Paſſe Muſque, and all other principal 

of Grapes, ripen even in the open Air in Italy: 

"Te "hut it's not ſo in Frauce, where none of them arrive 
= Yo any tolerable Ripeneſy 
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Of Figs. 


IGS bear twice a year, viz, firſt in July and 

Auguſt, and are uſually calPd Fig-Flowers ; theſe 
are worth little, becauſe they have gone through al 
the Cold, and all the Rain in the Spring, which 
ſpoils their delicious and excellent Taſte. 

The other are ripe in September and OdGober, which 
being form'd in the beſt Seaſon of the Year, and nov- 
riſhed with a Juice well concoted, renders them fart 
more excellent than the former. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Figs, but there's only 
Two of them that are really good, viz. 


Great white long Fig, ſs 


The great white long Fig is in PerfeQtion about the 
end of Autumn, has an exquiſite Taſte, and does nat 
eaſily chap. 


Great white round Fig, 


The great white round Fig is a greater Bearer tha 
the former, andalmoſt as good, bur apt to chap axdfilits 
gape towards the Head with wide Cletts, and there 
by loſeth much of irs Sweetneſs and Perfume ; it's the 
* great Rains that occahons it to crack. Ripe with th 
former. 


Some other Varieties of Figs. ho 
Black Fig. 


I's very long, and pretty big, of a dark red Co” 1 
lour, but not quite ſo red within as without; i 


+ 
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yery much ſugar'd, but ſomewhat dryer than the 
White ones. 


Great yellow Fig. 


. 


It's a little Red*and Fleſh-colour'd within 3 bears 
much Fruit in Autwnrn, but not very delicate. 


Great Violet Fig. 


There are two ſorts, the long and the flat ; but 
their Pulp is cloſe, and good for little. 


T2685 B&ASE 


2Qlj Green Fig. 


It has a very long Stalk, a Vermillion Pulp, pretty 
ſweet, and well ſugar'd, bur produceth very little Fruit, 


La Medot. 
Its Yellow within and without. 
Black Fig. 


thaſl This differs from the Black Fig before mention'd, 
> and is Pulp being red, * 


+ the Small white Fig. 
Its Taſte is rather faint than ſugar'd ; *tis call'd 
afo the Haſting or forward Fig, becauſe it ripens a 
ſhort time before the others. 


Little Berjaſſotte. 


It's of a dark Violet Colour, very delicate, but 
- oF bears little Frwe, 


Angelique 
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Angelique Fig. 


I's of a Violet Colour, and long, but not very big, 
the Pulp red, and reaſonably good. 


CHAP. V. 
How to make the beſt uſe of the Walls in 


every Garden. 


' A Mong the Fruit and Xitchen-Gardens which are 

treated of, there are ſome that dre entirely in- 
cloſed on all ſides with Walls, and ſome that are fo but 
in part; ſome again that are without any at all; 
- for theſe laſt, they are to be pitied - But the Con- 
dition of the Gardens we have to do with, for many 
good reaſons require to be walPd quite about. 

As for the firſt, they have at leaſt three Expoſiti- 
ons, it being not poilible they ſhould have fewer; 
and regularly they have four : Thoſe which have but 
three, are Gardens that are Triangular, which art 
pretty rare ; that being a cramp'd and forc'd Figure, 
which ought to be avoided. As to thoſe that have 
four Walls, they are of a ſquare Figure, which is the 
commoneſt, as well as the faireſt and moſt conve- 
ment, 

There are likewiſe ſome that are Pentagonal and 
Hexagonal, which are not very diſagreeable for the 
planting of Wall-Trees, yet are not very accountable, 
they being attended with many Inconveniencies; 
and perplex Gar@ners, who are thereby hindred from 
forming any ſightly Squares in their XKtcben-Gardens, 
And' beſides, the making of Gardens into thoſe unt- 
ſnal Figures, is much more chargeable, than to make 
them fiwply and plainly ſquare z; and yer, when. all' 

one, 
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lone, tho? they may have more Walls, yet they can 
ave no more diſtin Expo/;tions than a plain Square 
or let us do what we can, it's impoſlible to produce 
ny more than theſe four, viz. Eaſt, Weſt, Nortb, 
nd South. 

Now in Terms of Gard'ning, we call Ex- 

tions, every Wall that enjoys the AſpeF, Aff; 
id kindly Refietion of the Rays of the 
un, during a certain time of the Day, in a different 
nanner from another Mall not in the ſame Poſition : 
Thus we call an Eaſterly Expoſation, a Wall that is 
red by the Sun the firſt half of the Day, that is, 
0m its riſing *cill Noon 3 and that a Weſterly Expoſiti- 
#,ypon which the Sun ſhines the ſecond half of theDay, 
hich begins immediately after Noon, and continnes 
till Sun ſerting., That which we call a Soutbern Ex- 

ion, is that which the Sun conſtantly ſhines upon 
onger than either of the Two former z and there are 
ome Gardens that are ſo advantageouſly turned, that 
ne of their Walls is almoſt all the Day cheriſhed 
ith the Sun Beams. | 
Having explained the Three good Expoſitions, it's 
0 hard matter to conclude, that the unhappy Nor- 
berly Expeſztion, is that which enjoys the Sur” only 
loring that little time in which the Southerly one has 
im notz the Portion of thoſe of the North then, is 
o enjoy from the Equinox of March, to that of Sep- 
ember, the earlieſt Rays of the Sun that appear above 
ur Horrizon 3 that is to ſay, to bc ſhin'd upon be- 
imes in the Morning, and that ſometimes for an 
bur or two, and ſometimes for three or four, 
nd fometimes they have a ſhort view of the Sun to- 
be Evening, but very often none at all. 

[t follows from thence, that there is no Wall that 
ies not at leaſt ſome little glance of the Sun. once a 
ay, and that is a Favour not to be underva- 
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The Snn never begins to ſhine upon one Wall, | 


he ſhines vpon two at the ſame time time : When hy 7 


riſes, he ordinarily ſhines at once upon the Ne 
Wall, and part of the Eaſtern ; as ſoon as ever 
the progreſs of his Courſe carfies him out of ſight 
that of the Nbreh, he inſenſibly extends his Beams tot 
of the South, yet ſo, as not for a good while to « 
that of the Eaft, but ſhining upon both at once, 
the ſam manner alſo, he leaves not off ſhining « 
the Eaſtern Wall, but in order to advance himſd 
by little and little towards the Weſtern Expoſition, 
and to continne in the mean while his favourable 
pet to the Southeply Wall : So that thoſe two WW, 
are likewiſe at the ſame time gratified with his ct 
riſhing Rays. 

Thos having explain'd what is meant in Terms 
Gardeging, by Expoſitions, any Perſon may eafil 
judge of thoſe he has in his own Ggrden, whethe 
it be wald quite about, or only in part. 

The better the Ground is, and "the higher the 
. Wall, the greater number of Trees may be applic 
to them; that is, we may place them nearer "to one 
another, and by this Means order them fo, that 
<ween two which we may reſerve to garniſh t 
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lower part of the Wall, there may be” always on}; 


© ſhoot up and garniſh the upper part, that 6 


upper and lower: parts of our Fruit-Walls may 


from another, and thoſe Diſtances 'muſt fill 
more enlarged where the Ground is very rich, 
when it is but indifferently qualified. 

Our Deſign in planting F/al-Trees, is indeed 
have ſo much the fairer Fruit, but ſtill more chi 
to ſecure the greater Store of it ; but Trees do 1 


infaſlibly yield F4*t, unleſs it be upon feeble Branches; 


id therefore we ſhall have-no Fruit upon oor Fall- 
Trees, unleſs we contrive it fo, that we may have ſome 
"Ffxeble Branches on them: And if the Trees.be vigo- 
10us, as they are commonly in good Soils, they can- 
got prodnce any feeble Branches, unleſs they be allow- 
Ted a great deal of room, to ſpread out to the beſt 
glvantage all thoſe that are fir to bear, becauſe that 
16 wppoſing they be planted too near one another, and 
- i the Walls not be high enough, they muſt neceſlari- 
ay be prod ſhort, or elſe they wilt ſhoot above the 
+» if Wy and conſequently will ceafe to be Wall-Trees ; 
for elſe they will ſo entangle their Branches one 
with another, that they wilkmake a very difagreeable 
+, | Confuſion. So that if then they be curb'd in that 
manner, if we leave them not Branches of ſome con- 
fderable Thickneſs and Length, all the young Shoots 
produce will be always thick, and bear no 

Fruit 


| As no Walls of Iticloſure ought to be lefs than ſe- 
yen or eight Foot high, ſo likewiſe It is not conve- 
tient to deſire Walls in a good Expoſition of above 


— —_ 


© fteen or ſixteen Foot high. 


Reader, you are deſired to obſerve, that what is 
material in Aon/ienr La Quintinye, from the end of 
is Fifch 9 to the end of the _ of this Pa 

conſiſting of Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Figs 
Hyricots, Cherries, &c, ro, comprehended' in x 

ent . Chapters of this Part z the Abridgers- 

| ns it moſt convenient for good Order, and 
| s ſake, to place all the Fruits ſucceſſively, 

We proceed now £0 the fixteenth Chapter. 
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CH AP. XVI. 


What good Conditions are required in each Fruit- 
Tree, to qualifie it to be choſen and pre/ervd 
fro ſome good place in 4 Fruit-Garden. 
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Oo UR Garden being form'd, dinged, accommo- 
dated, divided, and in fine ready ſor Planting, 
and every Gentleman knowing what number of Tree: 
he needs, according to the bigneſs of his Garden, and 
having alſo reſolv*d u e Choice of. the Kinds, 
and what, proportion oft'each Kind he is to plant} 
with reſpe& to the quality of his Grownd, and to 
the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year; it is now oor bu- 
fineſs to chuſe ſuch Stocks of Trees as .are- fair, and 
ſo well qualified as to deſerve to be planted, becauſe 
of the hopeful Promiſes they make us of anſwering 
our Expectations, | 4 
And here we ought to have to do with Gard'nen 
that are in Reputation, to be knowing, exat, and 
faithful ; for otherwiſe we run a great Danger of being 
groſly decety'd in the kinds of our Fruit, and eſpeci- 
ally of Peach-Trees, becauſe they all much reſemble 
one another, both in . Leaf and Bark, excepti 
the Troy Peaches, the forward or Avant Peaches, whi 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſome more viſible differences: 
For which reaſon it is not adviſable to take any 7ree 
of ſuſpicious or unknown Gard'ners, or that are of il 
Repute, how cheap a Bargain ſoever they may offe 
them; ſuch.an Errour as that being of two great 1 
Conſequence to be venrtur'd on at what rate ſoever. 
Tree-Stocks then are to be choſen, either whilſt they 
are yet growing in the Nurſery Gardens, or after they 
are /pull'd up, and brought from thence : In both 
caſes we muſt conſider firſt the Figure of each Tree; 
Secondly, its Bigneſs, or Thickneſs ; Thirdly - 
/ W 
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BY what manner they are faſhion'd and compoſed ; and 
if they be already pull'd up, we muſt rake ſpecial notice 
& of their Roots, and of the Bark ; both of their Bodies 
v1 and Branches. 


hs. 4 h—— 


CHAP. XVI, XVIIL 


ting, How to Chooſe Trees as they land in the 
Trees Nurſery Gardens, 


and | 
nd FFF we chuſe our Trees jn the Nurſery Gardens, 
ant} & which *twere always to. 2 wiſhed we could; and 
| toÞf and that about the middle of September to mark out 
bu- & the Trees we chuſe and pretend to carry off. Which 
and cannot be always done, . becauſe of the too great di- 
aut & ſtance we are ſometimes from the: places where the 
ring} Choice Nurſeries are, Yet if we can go.to the places, 
F we muſt only fix upon thoſe that have ſhot vigorouſly 
© that year, and that appear ſound, both in their 
Leaves and at the end of their young Shoots, and by 
their ſmooth and ſhining Bark ; ſo that if any Trees 
have no Shoots of that year's growth, but what are 
yery feeble, or perhaps have none at all ; if any before 
the Seaſon, or the fall of the Leaf, have a!l their 
Leaves leſſer, and more ſtarving than they ſhould be, 
and the extremity or their young Shoots black and 
mortified, or their Bark rough and wrinkled, and 
fall of Moſs ; and if Pears, Apples, or Plum-Trees be 
Canker'd, if they be Stone-Frut,and are found to have 
Gum either about their Body or Roots, all theſe are fo 
T. | many Marks of thoſe which we are to rejeQ. 
hey 3. | As to the manner how Trees ſhould be faſhion'd ; 
hey Þ that is for all ſorts of Dwarfs, or Wall-Trees, it is 
oth F better they ſhould be ſtraight, conſiſting only of vne 
ee | Stem, and one Graft, than to be compos'd of 
ia} two or three Grafts, or ſeveral Branches, The new 
Sboots that will ſhoot out, round about the ſingle ho- 
J 
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dy of the Tree, when top't and new planted, beiy 
more fit and plyable to be turn'd as we would han 
them to make a fair Tree, than 'if they conſiſted o 
two Sticks or Branches ;, becauſe we cannot be aſlur'd, 
from what part of thoſe old Branches, of the new. 
planted Tree, the new Shoots will —_ and be. 
cauſe commonly theyFrow ſo confufedly and interwo. 
ven one among another, that we are forc'd to cat then 
quite way, which is time loſt, both for the Advanct 
ment of the Beauty of it, and of its producing 
Fruit, 

Theſe Trees ought to have good Eyes or Bud, 
which may promiſe gobd Buanchesz and eſpecially 
Peach-Trees; ſo that we muſt never take thoſe w 
Eyes are ſeemingly put out z becauſe its very rare 
any iſſue does proceed from ſuch : Likewiſe if there | 
Grafts or Inocculations, it will be beſt to take ang 

\the weakeſt, and to preſerve that which is ſtronget 
and beſt placd, 

As for Standards, which are planted in the full 
pu Air, they require no regular exadtanefs in their 

nty, aad therefore may- be planted with fon 
Branches about their tops, which may be ſhortne 
when they are planted. 


Ah 


CHAP. XL. 
How to prepare a Txee for Planting. 


8 Km two things to be prepar'd in the plant 
ing of a Tree, viz. The Head and th 
Root, ; 
”"N As to the Head, there is but lietle myſtery in or 
we dering that, either in Standard or Dwarf-Trees; it 
being needful only to remember theſe two Points. 
Firſt, As we prejudice a'Tree when we pluck it vj 
by weakning it thereby, and abating its vivour " 
aQtiv 
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aivity for ſome time z ſo we muſt therefore disbur- 
then its Head, proportionable to the ſtrength and acti- 
ity we take from it by removing it to a new place, 
nl retrenching ſome of its Roots. 

Secondly, We muſt be mindful to leave its Body no 
kigher than is Convenient for the uſe the Tree is de- 
ſiga*d for: Some being to 'produce their Effe& very 
low, as Dwarfs and Wall-Trees, which muſt be kept 
pretty ſhort; and others to produce theirs very high, 
35 Standards, which therefore muſt be left of a ſuitable 
heigth, 
| hs to the Roots, cut of all the Fibres, as near as 
you can to the place from which they ſprung ; Une 
leſs it be a' Tree that is to be planted a the very 
moment it is pluckt up, without leavidg it the leaſt 
time that may be out of the Ground; otherwiſe 
the Air turns all the young Roots or Fibres black, 
and conſequently ſpoils them. But this-can never 
be done, except we pull a Tree up, and Plant it a+ 

in in another place in the ſame Garden. And 
for the better preſervation of it, we may take along 
with the Root ſome of its former Afould that hangs - 
next about it; taking care in planting it, to place 
and ſpread out well that hairy or fibrous part, 

As to thoſe that have been taken up ſome time, 
the Fibres being all taken away, we ſhall be the berrer 
able to ſee the /bad ones, to take then quite off ; 
and to diſcera the good ones to fave them, and to 
regulate the cutting them their exa&t length ; and 
when we find the Roots of- any Tree a little or eight 
too much dryed, they may be ſteeped ſeven hours ig 
nater before they are planted. 

| In ſpeaking of good and bad Roots, it may be 
thought, that the meaning of theſe is only ſuch as 
ae broken, or unbarked ; rotten, or dry ; But yet 
there is ſomething of ”_ Conſequence, which 
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is, that every Nurſery Tree ſhoots out ſometi 
either all good Roots, or bad ones, of both good ong 
and bad ones at the {ame time ; which comes to pak 
as follows. | 
A Tree planted with the | a gpm recommend. 
ed, if it takes, muſt Shooe forth new ones, or elſe it 
dies ; all its old Roots being of no ſervice tot: 
And of thoſe new ones ſome are fair and thick, and 
ſome are feeble and ſmall; but of theſe Roots we arg 
only to eſteem thoſe which are freſh and new, and 
well plac'd. | | 
All theſe young ones are to be kept ſhort, propor. 
tionable to their length ; the longeſt in Dwarfs, «f 
what bigneſs ſoever it be, which is commonly not 
very big, never exceeding above eight or nine [nches; 
nor much above a foor in Standards. We may leave 
a greater length to the Roots of Mulberries and 4 
monds; becaulie thoſe of the firſt are very ſhoxt, and 
thoſe of the ſecond dry and hard, and 4herefore will 
be in danger of periſhing if they be cnt too ſhort. 1 
After we have fixed the length of our biggeſt 
Roots, the length of two, three, or . four Inches will 
ſerve for the lefler and feebler ones, proportionably 
to 'the. bigneſs of each, the leaſt always to be the 
ſhorteſt ; for this is to be done contrary to the me- 
thod of - Pruning Branches. 
Oneſi ngle rank or_ ſtory of Roots is enough ; and 
two or three good Roots, when they are well 
round the foot of the Tree, are better than twenty 


midling ones. 
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CHAP. XX, 


and how to Plant Trees, when reazy fitted 
and prepared for it. 


. T the Seaſon for Planting, which is commonly / 
A from the end of O&obey to the middle of March; 
ig order to Plant, we muſt always chuſe dry and 
mild weatber, without any regard to the age of the 
Moon; rainy weather being apt to redure the Mould 
to a Mortar-like conliſtence, which cauſes it not to 
ſettle ſo well about the Roots, leaving ſome hollow- 
neſs berween the Earth and ſome parts of the Roots. 

- And though al] theſe Months are equally fit for plant- 
ing, ſo that it may ſeem the ſooner it be done the bet- 
ter; yet & it is beſt to Plant in a light Soil preſently 
aſter Michaelmas, ſo it is ſafeſt in a cvld and moiſt 
Soil ro Plant at the end of February, becauſe the Trees 
in theſe laſt can do nothing all the Winter, and may 
gore likely be ſpoiP'd there, than be able to preſerve. 
themſelves ; whereas in lighter Grounds they mey be- 
even at that very ſame Aurumm to ſhoot out ſome 
Roots, which is a great advancement to them the 
following Spring. 

Having opened the holes, and laid every Tree 
toits place, we muſt take care to fink our Trees a- 
Jhout half a foot, that is the extremity of the 
bweſt Root of the Tree is to be but half a foot deep in 
the Earth; becauſe the Ground will fink at leaſt balf a 
foot, and it is better to plant too high than too low. 
-F-At the end of ſome Months the Trees will be ſunk to 
the depth of abour a foot into the Earth, which is the 
pſteſt meaſure we can aſſign them -in that reſpe&. 
Trees planted deeper almoſt always dying in a few 

rs | 
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\P, 8 We muſt likewiſe be mindful to turn their princi- 
pal Roots as much as may be to the good Soil. And - 

| tho? 
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tho” all Trees deſign'd for Dwarfs ought to ſtand 
right upon their feet after they are planted; yet if 
Diſpofition of their Roots naturally incline to ſpy 
round, and require that the Tree ſhould be a kl 
ſtooping, to give that good Situation' to its 
which they ought to have, it muſt be allow'd. 

If we are to plant Trees alongby the ſide fm 
Walk or an Alley, we muſt take care to avoid turn 
the m_ 5" Roots towards the Alley ; as alfo 

ting of Wall Trees to have the like care in x 
ing the Roots; not that any of them may ſpend thilf 
Vigour in vain againſt the Walls. | 

Standard Trees muſt be planted a little deeper th 
others; that is, about a full foot deep in the G 
and whereas trampling is not good over ſinall Th 
to make them fink too deep, io it may be requir'd 
preſs the Ground againſt the feet of theſe Standeriy 
to faſten them, and make them the firmer to reli; 
the violence of the Winds. Ub 

After the Planting of every Tree, if you have tl 


conveniency of a Dung-hill, it will be of very gue 
vſe to put a bed of three Inches thick of Dung of 


every Tree, and cover it over at the ſame time with ja 
little Mold, to hide it from heing ſeen, it being lf” 
handſom ſight. - Bin 
This bed of Dung is nbt ſo much to improve til 
Ground, which we ſappoſe may be already preparl 
as to hinder the burning heat of the Manths of 4m 
May, and June, from penetrating to their Roots, 
But if Dung cannot be had, we may content WF 
ſelves for thoſe firſt dangerous Months to cover! 
feet of ur Trees with a ww of Green VEN 7-1 
&c. hindering any thing from growing 2 
m—_— eras the young Sboots ; and if it bet 
great Drought, as is often happens, a Pitcher of. \ 6 
ter may be given to the Root of each Tree every BY 
teen days, dyring the three or fogr hot Monty: 
making firſt a Circular Trench round the Tree, Why 


= 
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nd 


Watef may pierce quite down to the Root of the 
[ee ; and when che Water is all imbib'd, fill up the 
Meiyrench again, as it was before, with the reſt of the 
LY 4 but if the Seaſon proves rainy, theſe-water- 
vs will aot be neceflary. | 
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CHAP. XXL 


an How to order Trees planted for Reſerves, in O-= 
= ſie Caſes or Baskets, 


3 Ecanſe fome Trees may happen to die, and yet 
I as far as *tis poſſible it is to be deſired our Plan- 
ion ſhould be compleated the very firſt Year there- 
«Shore it will be requifire to prepare a greater number 
Sf Trees than we have atually need of, that we may 
; ays have ſome as *twere in a Body of Reſerve 
Yor chat purpoſe, as we are filling up our Plantations, 
I» plant ſome ſupernomerary Trees of every kind in 
ES fer Caſes or Baskets ; but more of Stone than of 
bu Ternel-Fruit, becauſe the former moſt commonly 
we in greater hazard of dying than the others. 

* Accordingly we muſt chuſe ſome good ſhady Place 
FE inour Garden to plant theſe Trees in Backets, well 

_ eketted, or at leaſt ſet down carefully in our Boo 

þ ordicg to the order both of their Ranks, and * 
reſpeQtive places allotted to them in thoſe Ranks ; 
we may have recourſe to them, if any Tree ſhould 
ppen to dye, or languiſh in its place ; being deſi- 
vs, if it be poſſible, to have our-Plantation finiſt'd 
kd compleated acording to our firſt modelling of 


In order to which, we- ſhould keep a leaning Po- 
Nl are in the Refervatory Baskets that are defign'd for 

[ SY fe all, and in a ſtreight and upright Poſture in the 
Rd Backets for thoſe that are intended for Dwarfs : 
LEW that when we have occaſion for either -of them, 

4 We 
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we may the more commodiauſly remove-and x 
them, Basket and all, fo as the Tree may be every wht 
as well ſituated as if it had been firſt planted there," 
This Tranſporting of Reſerve-Trees may be de 
till Midſummer ; but before their Remoyal, we mat 
water thoſe Trees we deſign to tranſport, which pro. 
bably will be the faireſt we have, moving. 
Earth away neatly round about the «Basket, for fe 
of breaking their Roots ; in caſe they have ſhot at 
beyond the compaſs of their Basket, We mult ct 
rainy Weather to do it in, or at leaſt mild and tems 
perate Weather ; and a time when the Sun is loy 
or a little after he is ſet, or a little þefore he riſes; 
We muſt likewiſe be very careful not to ſhake th 
Tree in removing it, for fear of looſening it, whid 
is very pernicious and often mortal. , | 
When in removing of theſe Trees we perceive 
ny of the Roots to be ſtruck thro? the Baskets, we 
muſt in placing it be very careful to preſerve the 
Points of thoſe new Roots, place them well, and ſup- 
port them with good Afould, cover them immediate- 
ly, and ram the Earth cloſe againſt the Basket, and 
then water the Ground plentifally round the Bas 
to make the Earth next to it cleave the. cloſer agai 
the Basket, ſo as there may remain no hollow. ; 
On thoſe Days when the Sun ſhines hot, we maſt F 
cover the Head of the Tree with'Straw Skreens, "til. 
ſuch time as it begins to ſprout, and then we mg» 
begin to take them off at night 3 but this laſt Pro-J* 
caution is not neceſſary, but when we ſee any nenÞ} 
Roots ſprout out of the Baskets, or when the Tre 
has been ſhaken aud looſen'd. We muſt take gre 
care not to expoſe any of the new Roots to the 'Air, 
otherwiſe they will preſently grow black and die. | 
The Bigneſs of the Baskets mult be in proportion} 
to the Roots of the Trees, that about threec Inches 
-\iſtance may be between the Basket and the lor 4 
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+ the Roots, in order to put good Aouls there- - 


b. 


| " bk Baskets for Standards muſt be greater than 
Dwarfs, and thoſe for Dwarfs bigger than thoſe 


| Walls. 

ne A little Coſt will put our Minds at eaſe in this 
bet, and for want of that we loſe much Time 
af Pleaſure roo.) 

Let'us now pfoceed to the Maſter Work of Gard'- 


je, which is Pruning. 
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CHAP. I 
Definition of the Pruning of Trets. 


Penne is an Operation of Gar ng fr 
three Things which are to be done year 


Trees, from betwixt the beginning of the Monthal 
November to the end of March. 4 
Firſt, To take away all thoſe Branches wal 
nonght, or might be prejudicial either to.the At 
' dance or Goodneſs of Fra, als tothe Peay 
yr ſerve all thoſe thatmay be of g 

CE ' ma 
Fon Fa C 
Thirdly, Pend-actp 35 ip thoſe that cox found 
long, and not to cut any thing off thoſe that | 
not tog much Length, 
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Y And all this'in order to make a Tree laſting, to 
emtific it, and at the ſame time diſpoſe it ſoon to 
hear a great deal of fine and good Fruit. 
"'Þ By Branches that are nought, are meant thoſe that 
: dps Wood, thoſe that are decay'd by having 
- mach Fruit, and thoſe that are too ſmall, or 
" no diſpoſition to produce either Wood or 
By Branches that may be prejudicial either to the 
"Fhkeauty ofthe Tree, Abundance or Goodneſs of the 
Fruit; are meant, ſuch as cauſe a Confuſion, or ſha» 
Yiow the Fruzt, as well as thoſe that take part of the 
"RS of the Tree, whey it is over-charg'd with Wood, 
Feompar'd to its Vigour, 
= KY By Branches that may be of good uſe, are meant 
Bd thoſe that are well condition'd, as to be fit to 
watribute to the beautiful Figure of the Tree, and in- 
fllibly to produce Fruit. _ 
By Branches that are too long, are meant 
ſich as exceed nine or ten Inches in tength, and ſo 


Yonſequently want to' be ſhortned ; ſuch are al} the 
Mikick Branches which we call Branches for Wood ; and 


; =. of the ſmall 'ones, which we call Branches for 
fy "By Branches that have not too much length, are 
| certain lictle Branches, which being of a mo« 
Ly thickneſs, have Buds at the ends of them, 
4 go adiſpoſition of having ſomeThe following Year, * 
Ia yet are ſtrong enough to bear the Fruits they are ® 
p x5 without breaking, 
oy * fo material diſtinCtion in point of Branches, 
al be more cularly explgin'd in the Chapters 
"yan jreat of the manner of =: | : 


> 
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CAA P. II, IL, andIV, 
Of the Reaſons, and Time of Pruning. 


T H E Reaſons for which Pruning is ug'd are two; 

the firſt and chief is, the ſpeedy gerting of abuz- 
dance of fine and good Fruit : The ſecond informs y 
that Pruning ſerves to make Trees in all Seaſons ap 
pear more agreeable to ſight than they would do, i 
they were not prun'd, __ | 

The SatisfaQtion of this laſt Point depends wholly 
npon the well underſtanding, and well proportioning 
the Figure which a skilful hand is capable of giving to 
each Tree: And as to the abundance of fige and good 
Fruit, it depends, Firſt, upon the knowledge the 
Gardner is to have of every Branch in particular, ty 
know thoſe that are good from thoſe that are not. 

Secondly, It depends upon the judicious Diſtin&- 
on which is to be made — Branches, wholly ts 
take out all thoſe that are had or uſcleſs, and careful 
ly to preſerve al! the good ones.. , 

It's very good to prune. at the end of Februar, 
and at the beginning of March; tho' one may begi 
to prune as ſoon as the Leaves are fallen off the Tree, 

the-end of OFober, or at leaſt; abour the middle « 

ember, which may be continued afterwards for 
*the whole Winter. And having commonly. thre: 
@ forts of Trees to prune, one too weak, the other tos 
vigorous, and the others that are in as good caſe s 
can be deſired, it will be proper to prune ſome ſoor- 
er, and others later for the weaker and more lar- 
guiſhing a Tree is, ſooner it ought to be- prun'd, 
to caſe it of thoſe Branches that are noiſom and uſe 
leſs: So likewiſe the more vigorous a Tree is, tht 
longer. the pruning of it may be deferr'd. 
Bart it is not adviſable to ſtay *till the end of Wir 
ter, "till February or March; becauſe that is the great 
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eſt time of hurry, for all manner of Works relating 
to Gar ning all comes at once, at the entrance of 
Spring, the Tillage of the whole Garden, the ſowing 
of moſt Xitchen- Plants, the budding of Artichokes, the 
making of different Beds, the cleanſing of the 7/alks, 
that it would be a ſtrange Confuſion to kave at the 
fame time the moſt conſiderable of all Works to do 
it being the only one in which no fmall Faults can 
be committed. 

The Author here ſpeaks of extream hard Froſts, 
fuch as have not heen fince the Memory of Man, an 
in thoſe Seaſons he prun'd his Peach-Trees before the 
great Cold came on, without finding the eaſt Incon- 
reniency by Ir. 

The proper times being regulated for Pruning, we 
ſhall now proceed further. | 

The fourth Chapter treats of nothing material 
more than what*s ſpoken of in the-ſecond ; Therefore 
we proceed to the fifth, 


L O———_— 


OGMAF..T 
' Of the Idea of Beauty which Dwarts require, 


HE Beauty of Dwarfs conſiſts in a low Stem, an 
_ open Head, free from thick Branches in the mids 
di, round 1n it's Circumference, and equally furniſht 
ith good Branches on the ſides, + 
The heighth of the Head of theſe Dwarfs depends 
m the Age of the Trees, being low in thoſe that 2rg 
young, and riſing in all according as they grow, bur 
it to exceed above fix or ſeven Foot ;, it being bet- 
thoſe Trees ſhould grow in exteat of Circumfe- 
ce and Breadth, then to let them riſe high; The 
pleaſure zof Sight, which dreads whatever limits 
t too much, particularly in Gardens, beſides the Per- 
H fecution 
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ſecution of the Winds, which eaſily beats down the 
Fruit of bigh-Trees, is a Rule to fix to that Meaſure, 


CL —_—_ 


—— 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Idea of Beauty which Wall-Trees requirt, 
together with the Maxims of Paliſading, 


'S Fullnefs is the greateſt favlt in Dwarfs, fois 
£ Thinneſs the greateſt Imperfe&tion in Wal. 
res, 

But tho? the Wall-Trees are to be full, it i 
not meant that they ſhould be full of ill Branches, 
old, worn, or uſeleſs: So on the other hand, 
fn deſiring the Dwarfs to be open in the middls 
-r ſhonld not be empty, like the inſide of 1 

&, 

In the Beauty of Wall-Trees, *tis very diſagrees 
ble to ſee their Branches croſſing one another, whid 
muſt be avoided as much as is poſſible; but to cur 
the defe&t of Thinneſfs, it may be allowed to croh 
ſome particular great Branches which are alone th: 
foundation of the Beauty of the Tree 3 but not t 
croſs one great Branch over another, for th 
would occaſion Barrenneſs; but to croſs a great 
Branch over a ſmall one, or a ſmall one over a great 
one, fince the ſmall ones are ſuppogd to be tho 
for bearing Fruit ; and therefore when they hae 
yielded their Fruit, they are look'd upon but s 
worn out Branches ; by which means the defedt d 
Crofling may be remedied. 
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CHAP. VII 
_ Of Branches #n General. 


Ty Ightly to underſtand Branches, Five material 
R things mult be obſerv?d. 

Firſt, they compoſe. a conſiderable part of the Tree, 
they ſprout out of two parts of it; ſome ſhoot direct- 
ly out of the main Body, which are the firſt, and may 
be calPd the Elders, or Mothers ; their Number is but 
few. And the other afterwards are produced by 
them. The Nomber of the laſt are infinite, for 
ſacceſlively in their turns they become every one 1o- 
ther Branches to many others. 

Secondly, From the Body of every Branch, when . 
the Tree- is in a good caſe, there yearly grows new 
ones on the Extremities of it, more or lefs, according 
to the ſtrength or weakneſs of that Branch, which is 
cal'd a Motbey-Byanch in Relation to the new ones it 
produceth. 

Thirdly, Obſerve that theſe new Branches grow ia 
two different manners ; the one in a Regular Order, 
which is the-beſt, moſt common, and moſt frequent x 
the other in an Irregular Order, which is the leaſt 
common, and leaſt frequent. 

That. order Which is moſt common, and beſt for 
the ProduQtion of the new Branches, when they pro- 
duce more than one, is, that tho' both the one and 
the other at the ſame time iſſue from the extremities 
of one that is more ancient, whether Pr:#'4 or nor\ 
they are notwithſtanding regularly all of a diſferent 

thickneſs and length. | | 

. For every one of the higheſt,- are both thicker and 
longer than thoſe that are immetliately under them; 
drawing nearer to the body ; that is when it produces 
more than one, for when the Mether-Branch brings 
forth byt one; the Daughter or its production at = 

Z EN 
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end of Summer proves as large as the Mother, and is 
very good ; when the Mother yields two, that which 
is grown from the extremity which is call'd the firſt, 
or higheſt, is thicker and longer than that which is im- 
mediately beneath it, which is calld the Second or loy- 
in the ſame manner, when the Mother-Branch pro- 
duces three, four, five, &c. As the firſt, that is 
the higheſt, is thicker and longer than the ſecond ; {6 
the ſecond in the ſame manner exceeds the third; the 
third the fourth, and ſo by the Degrees, what ever 
quantity of new Branches the Mother-Branch may pro- 
duce ; as It appears by the Figures, 

This being granted, *cis eaie to judge, that the or- 
der which 1s leaſt common, and worlt in the produQti- 
on of new Branches, is, when the common order is 
inverted, So that there are Weak ones in the place 


where there ought to be Thick ones, and on the con- 


trary there are Large ones where they ought to be 
Weak, and whereas perhaps there ought to be none ; 
as it appears by the Figure of Branches mark*d with 
a * 


Fourtbly, It is requiſite to know, that as that grea- 
ter or ſmaller Number of Branches depends upon the 
force or weakneſs of the Mother-Branch, it will be fir 
ro call thoſe Strong which are Thick, and to call thoſe 
Weak That are Small, | | 

Fifthly, This is the moſt Material point ; that a- 
mong all the Branches, whether ſtrong or weak, there 
are ſome which have the real CharaQer of Good, of 
which a great many muſt be Preſery*d; there are like- 
wiſe ſome which have the real Chare&er of Bad ones, 
moſt of which ought to be expelPd. Let us now 
obſerve how to diſtinguiſh the one certainly from the 
other. 
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end of Summer proves as large as the Mother, and is 
very good ; when the Mother yields two, that which 
is grown from the extremity which is call'd the firſt, 
or higheſt, is thicker and longer than that which isim- 
mediately beneath it, which is calPd the Second or loy- 
in the ſame manner, when the other-Branch pro- 
duces three, four, five, &c., As the firſt, that is 
the higheſt, is thicker and lonzer than the ſecond ; {6 
the ſecond in the ſame mznner exceeds the third; the 
third the fourth, and ſo by the Degrees, what ever 
quantity of new Branches the Mother-Branch may pro- 
duce ; as It appears by the Figures, 

This being granted, *is eaie to judge, that the or- 
der which is leaſt common, and worſt in the produQti- 
on of new Branches, is, when the common order is 
inverted. So that there are Peak ones in the place 
where there ovght to be Thick ones, and on the con- 
trary there are Large ones where they ought to be 
Weak, and whereas perhaps there ought to be none ; 


as it appears by the Figure of Branches mark*d with 
a * 


Fourtbly, It is requiſite to know, that as that grea- 
ter or ſmaller Number of Branches depends upon the 
force or weakneſs of the Mother-Branch, it will be fir 
to call thoſe Strong which are Thick, and to call thoſe 
Weak That are Small, | 

Fifthly, This is the moſt Material point ; that a- 
mong all the Branches, whether ſtrong or weak, there 
are ſome which have the real CharaQter of Good, of 
which a great many muſt be Preſery?d; there are like- 
wiſe ſome which have the real Chare&er of Bad ones, 
moſt of which ought to be expelPd. Let us now 
obſerve hoy to diſtinguiſh the one certainly from the 
other. 
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CHAP, VIII 
To know thie difference of good-and ill Branches. 


HE mark of Good Branches requires that the Eyes 

in the whole extent ſhould be thick, well ted, 

and very cloſe one to another ; whereas the mark of 

\ the bad ones, is that in the lower pars of the Branches 

their Eyes are flat, ill fed, and hardly form'd, and 

very diſtant the one from the other ; as you will ſee 

by the Figure AB ia whica the 1ll .ones are mark- 
ed *- 

There are likewif® ſmall weak Branches, which are 
term'd as Bad ones, which are ſometime fo exceſſive 
weak, that like ſapleſs Branches they are incapable of 
Bearing Fruit, or at leaſt of nouriſhing and ſuſtaining 
the weight of their Fruit ; they muſt be.wholly taken 
off our Fruit-Trees, and eſpecially from the Dwarfs ; 
for which Branches there is no occaſion, for to do well 
we muſt ſuffer nothing there that is not Good. 

The good weak Branches are theſe, which being well 
plac'd, and of a mean thickneſs and length, are pro- 
per and certain Inſtruments to produce ſpeedily,beau- 
tiful, and good Fruit 3. provided the Froſts ſpoil no- 
thing, either while they are in Bloſſom, or ſoon after 
they are knit, For ſuch Branches ſeldom fail of produ- 
cing Bloſſom-buds, and cannot ſerve to any other 
end but yielding Fruit, unleſs they happen to have 
certain over-flowings of Sap, to thicken them in an 
extraordinary manner, and convert them into- BYan- 
ches for wood ; which happens ſometimes in all mar - 
ner of Trees, particularly to ſuch as have been ill 
prun'd, 

The good ſtrong Branches, of which the principal 
ule is, fit to begin, and then to continue to give 
the Trees a proper Figure, are .particularly imploy'd 
in producing yeariy on their exrremities other good | 
3 NC 
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new Branches; ſome ſtrong, and others weak ; as 
appears by the Figure A. 

To that end it is very material to preſerve the 
good weak ones for Fruit ; it is likewiſe very neceſſa- 
ry to manage prudently the ſtrong ones ; to which 
purpoſe it is requiſite to preſerve on the extremi- 
ties of every old Branch, ſome of thoſe new ſtrong 
ones that are grown there; but that commonly ex- 
tends to a ſmall number, as to one only; - but ſome- 
times the Mother-Branch being extreamly vigorous 
it may extend to two or three, 

There is chiefly a great deal of- Skill requir'd to 
take away entirely all the uſeleſs Branches, whether 
It be becanſe they are worn, or ſpent, or becauſe they 
have no good qualificications : And the ſame con- 
cerning thoſe that are to be preſerv'd, to know 
hew to regulate their length proportionable to their 
force, and vigour of the whole Tree ; fo that after- 
wards, every one of them may be able to produce-on 
its extremity, juſt as many good Branches as are ne- 
ceſlary either for the Fruit, or for the perfecting the 
heauty of the Tree, &r for preſerving it when 1t is 
eſtabliſht : And this is what we call Pruning. . | 


——— 


CHAP. IA. 


* Of the explanation of the Woras Strong and 
Strength, Weak and Weakneſs, 


N ſpeaking of ſtrong Branches and ftrong Roots, are 
| meant thoſe that are thick ; and likewiſe ſpeaking 
of . weak Branches, are meant thoſe that are ſmall, 
Moreover in ſpeaking of a ftrong Tree,' is meant a 
vigorous Tree , and in ſpeaking of a weak Tree, is 
meant a languiſhing Tree; that is, a Tree that yields 
but very few Sboots, and for the moſt part are all 
ſmall, - | 
: The 
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The Tenth Chapter is. only of the Tools that are 


neceſſary for Pruning, and the manner of ufing them ; 
and therefore ma} be omitted. 


« — 


4 


CHAP. XL 


Of the manner of pruning Trees, in the fir 
4 Tear of their berng-planted. jp 


A Fruit-Tree, of what kind ſoever, Pear, Apple 

Plum, Peach, &c. which ſeem'd to promiſe all 
the good ,Qualifications requir'd in order to be plant- 
ed, and has been planted with all the Skill and Con- 
fideration' which we have heretofore explain'd; this 
Fruit-Tree, from the Month of AMarch, until the 
Months of September and Odober following, will ne- 
ceſſarily perform one of theſe four things ; Either it 
will not ſhoot at all, or little, or it will ſhoot reaſo- 
nably, that is one fine Branch; or elſe it will ſhoot 
much, that is two or three fine Branches, and per- 
haps more, as it appears by the Figures. We muſt 
exattly explain what is to be done in theſe four par- 
ticulars. | 


ee mm —_— 


CH AP. XII, XIII, XIV, XV. 
Of the pruning of a Tree that has been planted 


one Tear. | 


_— 


1, TF it has not ſprouted at all, perhaps it may 
be dead, tho? it does not ſeem to be ſo, by rea- 

fon of ſome Greenneſs which diſcovers it ſelf ig cut- 4 

ting with the Knife z for it may ſeem alive at the 

Head, and yet be dead at the Root; however part of , 

the Head may be dead, and the Root living; which is 

the principle of Lifey but when it is perfectly dead, 

oy H 4 there 
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There appears a Dryneſs or Blackneſs about the Graff 
Such a Tree muſt be removed when you find it to he 
dead, and another put in its Rpom, at the firſt 
ſhower of Rain, provided it be not after the Month 
of Aay, or beginning of June, after which time it 
will not be ſafe to plant, "till the return of the Sex 
ſon. For this deſign you ſhould have Trees always in 
Baskets. In the mean time let as examine how this 
Tree happen'd to dye, that. we may prevent it for 
the foture. | 

If by violent Froſts, to cover the Foot in the Wig- 
ter, as is heretofore explain'd in the Treatiſe of Plag- 
tations, | 

If by Heat in Summer, to cover it with ſhort Graſs, 
green Weeds,. &c. | 

If for want of Watcr, the new one muſt be wel 
water d. X 

If for want of gaod ould, put the. freſh Afould 
there. 

If by being ſhaken or looſen'd at the firſt ſprouting 
by waggiſh People, to ſet a Fence about it. 

If by being planted too low in moift Ground, 
plant the orker higher, and raiſe the Ground to it. 

If trrom being ſhaded with large Trees, or by ther 
Roots exhauſting all the goodneſs of the Earth, * thek 
large Trees muſt be removed; and the worn ont 
Earth taken away,and freſh put in,without thinking to 
better it with Dung. 

If Moles have ſhaken them, or Worms have gnaw- 
en them, they mult be look*d for, and deſtroyed. 

*If the Stczz appears to be green, and the Root ſtil 
© alive, there may be ſome hepes, but nct to recom 
© pence our Culture ; therefore it may be order'd 8s 
© 2 dead Tree, it being a great hazard whether ever 
* it wi!l compleat our defire, 

24ty. If this Tree ſhoots weak, ſmall, and yellowiſh 
Branches, and ſometimes accompanied with ſome Fruit- 
buds ; and after having examined the Roots find _ 
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of them defeQive, it's 'no more valuable than the 
former. 

3dly. If it has produced one fine Branch, ſuffici- 
ently thick, attended with ſome weak ones, we arc 
to conſider three things. x 

Whether it has ſhot from the extremity of theStem, 
from the middle, or from the lower parr. 

If from the extremity, ſhorten the Stem of that 
Tree an Inch or two. 

Thus in looſing the Pleaſure of a Year, we avoid 
the diſſatisfaQtion of having a Tree too high in the 
$em, and conſequently it affords vs a fine Figure. 

But if this fine Branch has ſhot from the middle of 
the Stem, cut the Stem to that Branch, and ſhorten 
that Branch to four or five Eyes; it being certain 
Twill produce in the ſecond Year, at leaſt two fine 
Branches oppoſite to each other ; but this care muſt 
be taken to nail that Branch upright. 

If this Branch has ſhot from the lower part of the 
Stem, it's very well plac'd, provided care be taken 
to keep it upright, which if it is not, the Tree grows 
awry, and never makes a beautiful Figure. 

This Branch being cut at the ſame length which the 
Stem of the Tree was left at, undoubtedly it will pro- 
duce fine Branches, towards the attaining of a beauti- 
ful Figure. 

q4tbly. When this Tree has produced two fine Bran- 
ebes, or three or four, or more, with ſome weak 
ones among them z it engages us to theſe Conſidera- 
tions, 

1. To, know whether that number of Branches be 
produc'd to our likeing ; that is, whether they grow 
round about ſome part of the Stem, whether art the 
top, in the middle, or in the lower part. | 

2. To know whether all thoſe Branches are grown 
on one ſide, all above one another ; or whether in de- 
grees, at a great diſtance one from another, tho? 
round about the Stem ; or it they are all grown from 
one 


— _—— 
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one and the ſame Eye, and likewiſe whether it be 
the top, middle, or lower part e Stem, 

Laſtly, to know whether all thoſe Branches of then, 
ſelves are diſposd to open and ſpread, or all of the 
to keep cloſe together in a confuſed manner. 

Theſe are. almoſt all the different- ways in whid 
the firſt Shoots of every Tree new planted do for 
themſelves; when it ſtrikes Root. 

In defiring of fine and good Trees, the great Bray. 
ches are only to be preferv'd in this reſpet; as th 
only ones that can ſerve for the firſt Foundation, i 
caſe they be well plac'd. 


———— 


CHAP XVL 


Of the firſt pruning of 4 Tree that has produc 
two fine Branches, and both well plac'd. 


V HEN a Tree new planted has vigoronl 
produc'd more than one fine Branch, with 
ſome weak ones among them ; if it has on the 
of the Stem two almoſt equally ſttong, and well plac! 
one on one. ſide, and another og the other, nothing 
can hardly be deſired better ; the only thing is v 
ſhorten them all equally within the compaſs of fin 
or fix Inches in length : But above all, you mult tak 
care that the two laſt Eyes of the extremity of each 
. of theſe Branches ſo ſhortned, look on the right and 
@ the left, 4 upon the two- bare ſides, to the end that 
each of them producing at leaſt two new ones, the 
four may be ſo well plac'd, that they may be all pre 
_ Terv'd : And in order to that, if it be a Dwarf they 
muſt all contribute ro form the thin round which 
we deſire; and if it be a Wall-tree, to form the flat, 
and full round, which we likewiſe _ | 
It would be ill Pruning; if theſe two laſt Eyes lookt 
either on the inſide of the Dwarf to fill it up, or þ- 
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he ontfide to open it too much, it being requifite 
ll ro eſtabliſh the firſt} Beauty of the figure of 
hat Tree, which is to open in a round equally gar- 
iſh'd : So likewiſe in Wall-trees the pruning would 
x be well perform'd, ualefs it 'were order'd ſo that 
he two Eyes on the extremities of the two Branches 
hat are to be ſhortned, ſhould ſhoot upon oppoſite 
lesthe new Branches they are able to produce; for it's 
eſſary that thoſe very Branches ſhould have of them- 
ves, and without the leaſt Violence, a natural difſ- 
xſition to place themſelves well upon thoſe parts of 
he Wall that we would cover. 

if one of thoſe two Branches has any advantage in 
Chickneſs over the otherfo that in probability the one 
nay produce two other thick ones, while the other can 
1d but one, care muſt be taken, that as well the 

0 of the thickeſt, as the ſingle one of that which is 
ot fo thick, may come forth fo, that all three toge- 
her may be preſerv'd, as fit and neceſlary for the 
zmpoſing of the beautiful Figurez otherwiſe if there 
hould be a neceſſity of removing ſome, being ill fa- 
vrdly grown, it would be a loſs. 

If a Fruit-branch ſhould chance to be join'd with 
he two FHood-branches, it may be preſerv'd. 


— 


CHAP. XVIL 


If the firſt pruning of « Tree that has only 0- 
auc'd two Branches, both beautiful and thick, 
Jet both ill plac'd, | | 


F one of theſe fine Branches which this Tree has pro-. 
duc'd be conſiderably lower than the other, or 
£1 both on one fade, or it may be one on one 
le on the top of the Extremity, and the other quite 
the bottom of the oppoſite ſide, you mult preſerve 
t one, the- fitteſt to begin a fine Figure, cutting off 
the 
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the other ſo cloſe that it may never be able to pr. 
duce any thick ones in the ſame place ; it being 
tain, that if both were preſerv'd, it conld never forg: 
a Tree of any agreeable Figure, 


«7 


It the lower Branch be equally good, or betty 
than that above, it will be moſt proper to leavethy 
lowermoſt, being fiteſt to contribute to the Beauty 
the Tree, | 


—_— —_—_— 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of a Tree which has produc'd three or four fine wl 
plac'd Branches, or Uſe three or four ill on, 

and thoſe all in the extremity, or a litth þ 
meath it. 
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F they are on the Extremity of the Stem, and in1 
proper place at firſt to form a fine Tree, they mi 

be prun'd with all the ſame regards we have & 
plain*d, for the Pruning of the two firſt which warl © 
by chemnſeives, If theſe three or four Branches bed 
of an equal thickneſs, they muſt be all ugd alike, | 
one or two of them be ſomewhat leſs in thic 
but ſtill fit to be Food-branches, or at leaſt half = 
and capable of contributiug to. the Figure, thoſe mit 
only be prun'd with a proſpe&t of gerting one @ 
ly new Branch from them, taking care to have it u 
that: ſide that ſhall be found moſt empty ; and tot 
end they muſt be ſhortned to an Eye that looks a 
that fide, and care muſt be taken that the two lit 
Eyes of the others which are ſtronger, may look tt 
wards the two oppoſite ſides, in order to begin 
fill them up the more. 

If thoſe three or four fine Branches ſhoot out 
little below the Extremity, *cis bur ſhortning tit 
Stem to them. 

Wheat 
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When the Branches that are produc'd are moft of 
them ill ones, and cannot all conduce towards the form- 
ing a fine T7ce, nor cannot all be preſerved, examine 
whether 2mong the three or four,there are not at leaſt 
two pretty well ſcituated, the one on one fide, and the 
other on the other, and whether they are not too far 
diſtant to frame {ome Foundation for your Figure, and 
that being ſo, theſe, may very well anſwer the cutting 
of the others ; the two that are preſerv'd, muſt be 
Purd with the ſame regard he:2tofore explain'd for 
the Pruning of the two ine Brangbes, 
wif Care mult be taken, that thoſe two being Prur'd, 
"WY may be found afterwards of an equal heighth, though 
of 2 different length , to the end that thoſe that may 
| ſfoot from them may begin ovr Figure happily. 

Good weak Branches muſt be carefully preſerv*d for 

. KW Fruit, only ſhortning them a little on the extremity, 
100Y Then they appear too weak for their length, not fail- 
oY :1> to take away all the ſapleſs Branches, 
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bed CHAT. Ak 


= Of the Pruning of Trees that have produced 
Ny 


the number of five, "ſix, or ſeven fine Bran- 
ches. 


Four Tree has produced the number of five, or 
lix, or ſeven fine Branches, or more, it will be 
ſyfficicat to preſerve three or four of thoſe that a + 
Sblful GarnPner ſhzll think fir, both by their ſcituation 
and ſtrength, to be fitteſt for our Deſign ; this be- 
ing fo, we muſt wholly cut off a!l the others, if they 
happen to be higher than thoſe that are preſerved, 
epecially if they be thick, for if they are weak, thar 

6 fit for Fruit-branches , they mult be preſerv'd until 
ttey have perform'd what they are capable cf doing. 


if 
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If among the thick ones there chance to be a 
many ſmall ones, preſerve two or three of thoſe thy 
are beſt plac'd, breaking off the extremity of the 
longeſt a little, and not medling with thoſe that ax 
naturally ſhort 3 and conſequently you muſt takes 
way all thoſe that may cauſe a confuſion. | 

©© The twentieth Chapter, tho? it be of the ſecond 
« Years Pruning, is much to the ſame effect of thatd 
« the firſt, which is fully treated on in the preceding 
<« Chapter. | 


— _— —  c_ _— — 


CHAP. XAXL 


Of the ſecond Pruning of a Tree, that on the fr 
Tear had produced two fine Branches for Woal, 


TW is little to be inſerted in this Chapter ; only 
that a Tree, of the firſt Years Planting, haviy 
produced two thick Branebes for Wood, and oneg 
two ſmall ones for Fruit; if on the ſecond Year, tit 
Sap has alter*d irs Courſe from the thick Brancks 
to the ſmall ones, then the ſmall ones become Wa 
Branches, by the unexpeRted Sap they receiv'd. - 

In this caſe, the ProduQtions of theſe Branches mf 
be cut quite off into the Motber-branch, which 
undoubtedly, the ſecond Year, conduce to a beautik 
Figure. The Production of thoſe thick Branches, thy 
ſhot the firſt, being u$d as Fruit-branches, by reaſons 
the leſs abundance of Sap they receiv*d than wii 
was promis'd, _ 

The twenty ſecond Chapter meations nothing w# 
terial to be inſerted. 
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hs CHA P. XXIII 

- the ſecond Pruning, of a 'Tree, which had proda- 
eo ced the firſt Tear four fine Branches of Wood, or 
Tf more. | | 

ata F a Tree, from the firſt Years Pruning, has produ- 
ding ced four fine Branches, or more, tis certain, 'it 


has a great deal more Vigour thfn any of the relt we 
have mention'd ; therefore it's neceſlary ſometimes 
to preſerve ſome Branches upon it, which at thas 
time are no ways conducing to the Figure of the 
Tree, but to ſerve for a time to conſume part of the 


l. 


f1Y 5, which might be prejudicial to the Branches that 

oY ©< fo yield Fruit. Theſe ſuperfluous Branches may 

be left long,and pruned without ill Conſequence, ſince 

ouh oy are to be wholly taken away, as ſoon as the Tree 
rg = _ and produces a reaſonable quantity of 2 
Pp 

ow As for thoſe that are eſſential to the Beauty of the 

ck 777, pre them all a little longer than thoſe of the 

Jl preceding Trees, that is about two or three Eyes at 


moſt, as well to avoid Confuſion, as to make an Ad- 
yantage of the Vigour of ſuch a Tree, which, without 
fach a Precaution, would not yield Fruit in a long 
time z becauſe the great abundance of Sap might con- 
yert into Branches all the Eyes that ſhould have turn'd 
_ Fruit-buds, had their nouriſhment been more mo- 
ate. 
Such a Tree, at the-end of the ſecond Year; appears 
W © a manner quite form'd, by means of all the new 
3 Branches, that every one of the old ones, being Pruwd, 
tave produc'd on their extremities ; and among the 
; new ones, care muſt be taken to chuſe thoſe that con- 
Af duce to the Beauty of the Figure,to Prune them again 
partly of the ſame length as thoſe which had been L 
Frugd for the firſt time 3 from which they proceed, 
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endeavouring to diſtinguiſh whether the Branch, tha BY 
has}been prurwd, may at leaſt produce two, in avelitry YN} 
preſerve them both, if they are fit for our 
or if one muſt be quite taken away; let it com | 
be the higheſt, for the loweſt being preſ 
fitteft tor the Form, or to preſerve the Beauty 
look for, and by that means not only the ri 


that is cut ſhall be-quickly covered again, but 
if will make no Wound upon the Branches that. fly 
he preſerv'd, and conſequently the Tree will be thets 
by much handſomer and ſounder. 5 x 
But if the Vigour of that Tree be obſerv*d to conti- 
nue, as It is very common, and even to augment vik 
bly, ia ſuch a caſe confuſion is to be fear'd, either'y 
the Heart of a Dwarf, or in reſpe& to a Wall-Tree,vf 
what kind ſoever, as Pears, Apples, Plums, Pe 
Cherries, &c. Thercfore that ſecond Pruning muſthe 
perform'd yet a little longer than the firſt, parti 
larly if the Tree inclines to be.cloſe, and that lenglh 
mult be about a large Foot, or a little more, to'e 
ploy that abundance of Sap which we judge mult not 
be reſtrain'd, nor contain'd in a ſmall ſpace. | 
When from the ſecond Pruning other good Brew 
chesſhall be grown,which ſhall begin to open the py 
rcaſonably well, or to fill ſufficiently oor Wall-T 
eſpecially the Tree beginning to yield Fruit, then mw 
muſt return to our ordinary way of Pruning of fix & 
ſeven Inches upon the moſt vigorous Branches, anl 
four or five upon the moderate ones. 8 
This great fury ſeldom fails of diminiſhing at the 
end of rhe firſt five or ſix Years, it the Tree has been 
well govern'd, and then all thoſe little Branches which 
we have endevour*®d to procure in a great numbery 
bottom, and have afterwards preſerved” with ca 
gin to give us an ample Recompence for all our ws 
and pretty often on ſuch Occafions we come to 
over again, here and there, ſome of the old Brancha, 
which the great yigour of the Tree had oblig'd | to 
caye 
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leave of an extraordinary length, aiming ſill at ex- 
tending, by way of overture, on the ſides, there to 
employ, uſefully the vigour of that Tree, and to pre» 
ſerve its agreeable Figure. 

In thoſe vigorous Trees, we mult leave upon them, 
without any uſe, ſome Branches, cut Stump-wiſe, ard 
even ſome thick ones, tho? of falſe Wood, in which, 
for ſome Years ſpace, that furious Sap, of which we 
have too much, may loſe it ſelf in vain, whica other- 
wiſe might diſorder ſome of our principal Parts, and 
even, if upon thoſe ſorts of Trees any Branches of 
falſe Wood be found, in a place where"they may ſerve 
towards the Figure of the Tree, they mult be preſery'd 
and us'd as ſuch ; being certain, that as they will take 
the greateſt abundance of the Sap, the good Bran- 
that have produc'd theſe falſe ones will receive 
6, and conſequently will bear Fruit the ſooner 
theſe falſe Branches, in the mean time, performing 
the ſame effed as to the Figure, as the good ones 
could have done, 

- Such Branches may likewiſe be left wherever the 
Orerture of the Tree ſhall not be prejudiced by them, 
from whence the Tree, bearing Fruit, they may, at 
are, be taken away without any prejndice to the 
we, provided, always, they cauſe not the leaft 
confuſion, that being the greateſt harm that can ha 
pen to a vigorous Tree, To moderate the great fu- 
r5 of ſuch a Tree, and to make it betr the ſooner, 
two things are required beſides the Overture. 

iff, The length and multitude of good weak Bran- 

det, when they are placed ſo as to cauſe no Confuſi- 
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ad, A conſiderable number of out-lets upon the 
filet Branches, thro* which that abundance of Sap 
as perform its cffef. 

if ſome Branches d the preceding Year, have 
producd three or , all pretty thick ones, you 
need not cut them ſhort, or _ them, ſo = 
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having one or two of the beſt plac*'d, preſerve one & 
two of the others for the Pruning of the next Year, 


and leave them reaſonably long ; beſides, if you pre 
ferve the loweſt, cut the higheſt Stump-wiſe, ad 


- when you preſerve the higheſt, leave under them, 


either upon the outſide, or upon the fides, one 
two Stumps-of the thick Branches, form'd like the 
Hook of a ime, each about two Inches in length, 

There happens in thoſe Stumps, or Hooks, a dif 
charge of Sap which produces ſome Branches, cither 
for Fruit, when they are weak, or to become, iy 
—_ fit Branches for the Figure , when they ar 

n | 

The beſt way is to take away the higheſt Branche 
and preſerve the loweſt for the Figure, _—_ one 
the Advantages we reap by ſpreading the Tree with 
eaſe to the bottom of the Wall, which cannot ſo wel 
. be done in taking away the loweſt, and preſerving 
the higheſt. ; 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Pruning that muſt be perforw?d the thiri 
Tear upon all ſoots of Trees Planted withia fou 
Tears, © | 


E muſt always follow the Idea of a fine Tre, 
V which we have firſt of all propogd to our 
ſelves, either in a Dwavf or Wall-Tree, and to 
portion the burthen of the Head to the vigour of the 
Koot, ifi leaving more and longer Branches on a, vige- 
rous Tree, and leſs and ſhorter on that which appean 
weak. 1 | 
And whereas many old Branches muſt be carefulh 
preſerv'd on a vigorow Tree,(eſpecially for Fruit) pro- 
vided there be no Confuſion; on the contrary, you mul 


caſe a weak Tree of the burthen of the old —_—_ 
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'thoſe that are for #00d,as thoſe that are for Fruit, 
cut them ſhort, in order to make it ſhoot new 
ones; but if not able to produce the young Shoots 
with vigour, then it mult be pulled up, and a better 

in its room, after having taken away all the old 
Earth, which may be judged to be either 1} or worn 
out, and putting new in ifs room. 

In Pruning, proviſion muſt be made for thoſe Branches 
that may proceed from thoſe which you are Pruning,in 
order to prepare ſome that may be proper for the 
Figure, with this aſſurance, that when a high Branch 
is taken down over a lower, this being ſtrengthened 
by all the nouriſhment that would have gone to the 

eſt, which has been taken away, this low Branch 
will produce more Branches thah it ſhould have done, 
had it receiv*d no reinforcement. 

It ſeldom happens that all the Trees of the ſame 
Garden, tho* order'd alike, prove equally vigorous, 
for Trees are ſubjet to an infinite number of Acci- 
dents, that can neither be foreſeen nor avoided ; bur 
it is certain, that all the Trees of a Garden may be 
form*d agreeably in their Figure, which is one of the 
principal things to which the Gardner is oblig'd. 

Here the Author adviſes every body not to be ob- 
ſtinate in preſerving Pear Trees, which yearly, to- 
wards the end of Summer, grow extream Yellow, 
without having produced fine Shoots, nor thoſe of 
ck the extremities' of the Branches die every 

car, | 

They are commonly Trees grafted upon Quince 
Yocks,, of which ſome of the principal Roots are dead 
or rotten ; they are Trees that produce but ſmall 
/Rrots at the upper part of the Foot, and conſequently 
Roots that are expos'd to the Injuries of the Air and 
tle Spade. | ; 

The fame thing may be ſaid of the Peach Trees, that 
appear the firft Years to gather Gum at the greateſt 
part-of their Eyes, and of thoſe that are extreamly at- 

I 2 
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tack'd with certain little: Fleas and Piſmires ; fach 
Peach Trees'ttave certainly ſome rotten Roots, and will 


fiever do well. {1'» - 2 'E bo 
Thoſe Trees that ſhoot on all-fides an infinite num» 
ber of fittle, weak, ſapleſs , Branches; with ſome 
thick ones here and there, both the one and the other 
ar eubeteay tele open igrtatingg 
' time may - upon. 
o that it will be beſt to remove them-as ſoon-as may 
be ; and when they are not too old, or the Roatr 
ſpoil'd, veature to plant them again, in ſome other 
lace, in good Ground, after having cleanſed them 
of all their rottennefs and canker, in order to ſee if 
they will come to any thing, to make uſe of 
elſewhere ; which happens ſometimes with Pear Tree, 
but very ſeldom with Stone Fruit, ſpecially Pegeh 
Trees, vill putting 'bette? irf the r8ony©f : od 
all the conditions heretofore” explatd.'' * 1: * 
| | 4 40 


—cQ 
— —— 


CHAT. 2N6-:, 

Of the firſt Pruning of Trees that have been Planted 

with many Branches, +675, Fi 

y bm 

H O' it is not adviſeable to Plant-lictle Tres 

with many Branches, yet if.anyhave done fo; dþ 

ſerve theſe Rules. Firſt,cur off what gyer may cavſe1 

confuſion,or is not proper for the Figure. And Second- 

ly, thoſe Branches we preſerve upon them, leave them 

at fix or ſeven Inches in length, and obſerve the fore 
going Rules in Pruping. 

Trees planted with many Brazcbes upon them; are 
not ſo eaſily turn'd to a fine Figure, as young ones 
choſe out of ' the Nurſery ; they generally produce 
their young Shoots diſorderly, and conſeriue muſt 
be often cur and wounded, before what's defired can 
effected. 
And 
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YoA.. Tritt have been Planted with a great 


thafly : more" 'andÞ longed Branches than ſhovld have 
been, and 'thererappears no manner of diſpoſition to- 
wards the the Figure we ought to wiſh for, we mult 
iamediurely reduce them. 


ok 7 great Plantatigs where other Trees are 
peep the Gra 
put 


dead 
d to be good, and other good 
-mto the hole ; in ſuch a cafe, Tees with 

ſame" Braxcher may” very well be Planted, eſpecial 


thoſe which are-difficult to fructife. 
WR $7 TI | : 
GT TETTTTTT x 

tz © 2 CH A P. XXVI.' 

- }f. the Pruning of Tall Standards, or high- 
y— <3 {tive po ed Trees, , 


ban? v! BI 
F Standards. planted againſt Walls do all re- 
key the fame Precaution as the low ones, bur 

thoſe that are planted in the open Air, they need on- 
ly be tonched once or twice in the beginnings ; that 
is in the three or four firſt Years, in order toremove 
ſome Branches from the middle, or to ſhorten a ſide 
Briameb which grows too high, or too long, or bring 
in another nearer, that extends beyond his bounds, 
and refer the reſt to Nature. 

-» * The Author ſpeaks very rightly of high Stand- 
* zrds, not being Prun'd with all the Circumſtances 
*uwwd in low Dwarfs or Walls; yet fo far muſt be 
6 obſerved, yearly tocut and clear out all ſuch Branches 
* which grow in the middle of the Tree, together 
# with all the canker*d Shoots, otherwiſe being over- 
* hurthen'd *twilt cauſe a confuſion, and roo much a 
* thickneſs of Hood will deprive the Fruit of the Sun 
*-it ought tohave, 
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CH A P, XXVII. 


Of the firſt Condutt of Graffs in Slits made and 
multiplyed upon ola "Trees, in place, either 
Dwarts or Wall. » 


Ometimes for change of Fruit, old Trees are grdf- 
> fed, of one Head, two, three or more, and foe 
of them with one Graff or more in each Head; in 
pruning theſe obſerve the former direQions; and 
where there are many Shoots, cut off ſuch as grow 
inward, or are too thick : Both for number and length 
reſpe& muſt be had to the quantity of Sap that is to 
ſupply, ſo as not to check 'it too much, tho? after- 
wards you cut off or ſhorten ſome of them, always 
taking care to do it fo as the Figure you delign 

be beſt accompliſht, and the lower part kept Trik 
enough. 


_— 


—_ — 


C H A P. XXVIIIL 


* Of what is to be done in caſes not foreſeen, and 
pretty common to all ſorts of Trees, even to 
thoſe that have bee manag'd according to all 
the Rales of Art. > vo 


V HAT has been already ſaid, may give 
a ſufficient knowledge in this matter, yet 
Nature anſwers not all our Intentions, Times and 
Seabfs, or Grounds, and the different temper of 
Trees, and the particular Kinds of Fruit, which may 
produce Inconveniencies which we could not foreſee, 
For after we have prun'd and manag'd our Trees, aC- 
cording to-all the Rules of Art and Diſcretion, -- yet 
Nature will produce diſorderly and confus'd Branches, 
which when they come to paſs ought to be remedied. 

| Stone 
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Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peaches and Apricots greatly 
require a ſecond, and Pmetimes a third Pruning, be- 
fides what's done at the end of Whiter ; thoſe laſt 


Prunings muſt be perform'd towards the middle of 
G May, Shen the Fruit is either knit or blaſted 3 at 
which time they are not only advantagious, but very 
neceſſary ; At the ſame time you/muſt likewiſeTrim the 
i. Buds and uſeleſs Branches of ſome others, which is 
me | 19 Jes neceſſary than thoſe kinds of Prunings. 
in Theſe laſt Operations, viz. the ſecond and third 
nd | Prunings of Stone Fruit and the Trimming of the Buds 
” and uſcleſs Brancbes of all manner of Trees, are nes 
th | cfllary both to ſtrengthen certain Brancbes which 
to may be of uſe for the future to make Branches for 
r. | Wood, and totake away ſome that are grownuſeleſs, 
ys All theſe are laid down in four Clauſes. 
1. Remarks generally common for all forts of 
4 Fruit-Trees, 
2. Remarks that are peculiar in every Year to the 
firſt pruning of Stone-fruit, eſpecially Peaches and A4- 
"= cots. : 
3. To the ſecond and third pruning of Stone-fruits, 
as well Eſpaliers as Dwarfs. 
ad 4. For trimming of Buds and uſeleſs Branches of 
#- | both. 
il * hs 


C H A P.- XXIKX 


Common Remarks for certain ſingular caſes rela- 
ting to the Pruning of all manner of Trees. 


T* HIS Chapter ſhall be without Order or Con- 
L nexion, every caſe being ſingular, and fo col- 
lected. * 
1. Obſervation. 
— When a Branch well plac'd,cither againſt a Wal, or 
ua Daf, hath ſhot ſome falſe Wood, neither pro- 
I 4 | per 
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it's beſt done at the firſt appearance in the Summer, 
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re or Fruit, let them be cut off with 
of a Crown piece, or flopingly ; the 


by breaking off the Bud. 
2. Cut off all Branches that ſhoot from a herd knoh, 
vpon which the Stalks of Pears did grow. i 
3. Do the like by thoſe which ym from a ſhort 
ſtreight Branch like a Spur, tho? the Spurs are 
and good to be preſerv'd, yet the Branches growing 
from them, will never be good for any thing ; if 
produce more, cut off the Spur it ſelf, | 
4. Pruning ſome weak Branches may be as well -per- 
form'd by breaking them only at the end, as cutting 
them with a Knife, ? 
' ig. The Cock-ſpur, or dry dead parts of Branches 


"that remain where a Branch was ſhortned above the 


next :Z£yt+ or Shoot, ſhould be cat off always, tho in 
+ Peach-Trees it may ſometimes be hurtful. "4 


- 


in hopes next Year of new ones better. 


26 Whicn a Tree in its firſt Years. hath protudd 
By anches of moderate vigour, and afterwards pits 
forth ſtrong ones well plac'd, tho? of falſe wood, theſe 
latter maybe us'd as the foundation: for the figure of 
the'Trce, and the other ſuffer'd a time for 

Fruit, but it they come not we!l placed, cut them of 


7. When an 701d Tree ſhoots ſtronger Branches b0- 
wards the bottom than the top, and the top be in'a 
ll caſe, cut it off, and form a new Figure from thoſe * 
lower ones; but if theTop be vigorous,cut off the loy- 
er, unleſs well plac'd to continue for the benefit-of 
:the Trce, -_ | | 

8. When little and weak Branches ſhoot from the 
like, ar4 rhe third Sboot is ſtrong, yet uſe thems 
Brai.chcs of falſe Wood. 

9. The order of Nature in production of Brands 
and Roots, is to ſerd forth a leſſer than the Branch of 
which ic comes ; if ſuch prove thicker than the Stem - 
vut cf which it ariſeth in Branches, uſe them as _ 
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Wood 3 in-Roots 4am ppaterial, the thickeſt being 
| —_——__  —tng Situatiory faxour the 
Ft : you;may _ —_ 1 41 
10, Conſideration muſt. be had (in Pruning). of the 
place from. whence Branches proceed, as to be good 
and fit to anſwer the end. X | 
41 Likewiſe regard muſt be had to the effet of former 
mo, inorder to corre& the defects of it, or con- 
tinue 115 Beauty. 
132, Dwarf' Trees not being ſupported by a Wal, 
if they are likely to bear more Fruit thans they can 
ſuſtain without breaking the Branch, care muſt be 
had to leſſen the weight by taking off ſome bearing 
Buds or Fruit. 
13. If a large old Branch of a Peach or Plum Tree 


| be ſhortned, it will not be apt to put forth young freſh 
F a thick herd 


Shoots, the Sap not caſily 
Bark ; however other Branches which ace left, may 
= better ſapply'd rt regen cn But Apri 
Trees, or young Pe rees, are apt enough to 
forth freſh ones. K 
14. In vigorous Trees the weaker Branches are the 
- Fruut-bearers : In weak Trees, the ſtronger chiefly ; 
'therefore in the latter prune off the feeble and ſmall, 
15.In vigorous Trees,three Branches(which are good 
ones) may put forth at one Eye ; generally the two fide 


::Brancbes are proper to be preſery'd, and the middle- 


» moſt cur off, and that in Afay or June, 

16. The Branches of Wall-fruit-trees may be eafily 
difpos'd, if tack'd while young ; if they be grown 
too ſtiff and unfir, cnt them © , and expeR others 
that may do well. | 

19. Tho? it be diſagreeable (cither in a Wal-Tree, 
or Dwarf,) to ſee a thick Branch croſſing the middle of 
the Tree, yet if it be apply'd to fill up an empty ſide, 
It may be permitted 3 Niceties of Poſition are not 
much-to be obſerv'd in Fruit-bearing Branches. 

18, It's difficult to ſtrengrhea weak Branches with- 

; out 
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tack'd with certain little: Fleas and Piſmires 3 fach 
Peach Trees have certainly ſome rotten Roots, and will 
fiever do well. t'* - 9 wg 
Thoſe Trees that ſhoot on all ſides an infinite num» 
ber of Uittle, weak, ſapleſs , Branches, with ſome 
thick ones here and there, both the one and the other 
for - + Aon. of ys Were which caſe, q 
' time may upon ill grounded hopes, 
Þ that it will be beſt to remove them as ſoon-as may 
be ; and when they are not too old, or the Roots 
d, venture to plant them again, in ſome other 
place, in good Grownd, after having cleanſed them 
of all their rottenneſs and canker, in order to ſee if 
they will come to any thing, to make uſe of them, 
elſewhere ; which happens ſometimes with Pear _ 
Py 


but very ſeldom with Stone Fruit, ay, 
Trees, dill putting 'bette? if the rdonyef 
all the conditions heretofore explahi'd.  * 7: 


—c_— _ — 


CHAP. XXY. 


Of the firſi Pruning, of Trees that hawe been Plante 
with many Branches, * 267%, fd 
y 7 

H O' it is not adviſe1ble to Plantlictle Tres 

with many Branches, yet if anyhave done ſo; oþ- 

ſerve theſe Rules. Firſt,cur off what gyer may cauſe 1 

confuſion,or is not proper for the Figure. And Second- 

ly, thoſe Branches we preſerve upon them, leave them 

at fix or ſeven Inches in length, and obſerve the fore 
going Rules in Pruping. 

Trees planted with many Branocbes upon them, are 
not ſo eaſily turn'd to a fine Figure, as young ones 
choſe out of 'the Nurſery ; they generally produce 
their young Shoots diſorderly, and conſequently muſt 
be often cur and wounded, betore what's deſired can 
effected. 
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Wok... T4H\ ive bien Planted with a great 


thay : more and>longed Branches than ſhould have 
been," and therereppears no manner of diſpoſition to- 
wards the the Figure we ought to wiſh for, we mult 
iamediucely reduce them. 
>" op other Trees are d 
— = joway Jap d to be good, and other go. 

vid put into the hole ; in ſuch a caſe, Tees with 
ae" Braxcber may” very well be Planted, eſpecially 


thoſe which are difficult to fructifie. 
ar » [ 
m—_— | ; 
bw © 12 CHAP. XXV1. 
1 *4 of of 4 . 
the Pruning of Tall Stangards, or high- 
wh C4 +11 kr Trees, , ; ; 


tap? + * 
# f'gh Sarderds. planted againſt Walls do all re- 
= the fame Precaution as the low ones, bur 

thoſe that are planted in the open Air, they need on- 
ly be tonched once or twice in the beginnings ; that 
is in the three or four firſt Years, in order to remove 
ſame Branches from the middle, or wo Jrorten a fide 
#/2*ch Wick grows Loo nigh, or too long, or bring 
in another nearer, that extends beyond his bounds, 
and refer the reſt to Nature. 

+» * The Author ſpeaks very rightly of high Stand- 
* zrds, not being Prun'd with all the Circumſtances 
*uwd in low Dwarfs or Walls; yet fo far muſt be 
$ obſerved, yearly tocut and clear out all ſuch Branches 
© which grow in the middle of the Tree, together 
# with all the canker*d Shoots, otherwiſe being over- 
«* burthen'd *twilt cauſe a confuſion, and roo much a 
* thickneſs of H/ood will deprive the Fruit of the Sun 
$-it ought tohave. 

3 En” 1 
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C H A P. XXVIL 


Of the firſt Conduit of Graffs in Slits made and 
multzplyed upon old "I'rees, in place, either 
Dwarts or Wall. . 


Ometimes for change of Fruit, old Trees are graf- 
5 fed, of one Head, two, three or more, and ſome 
of them with one Graff or more in each Head; in 
pruning theſe obſerve the former direfions; and 
where there are many Shocts, cut off ſuch as grow 
inward, or are too thick : Both for number and length 
reſpe&t muſt be had to the quantity of Sap that is to 
ſopply, fo as not to check 'it too much, tho? after- 
wards you cut off or ſhorten ſome of them, always 
taking care to do It fo as the Figure you deſign 
be beſt accompliſht, and the lower part kept tri 
enough. 


—i th 


C H A P. XXVIIL 


' Of what is to be done in caſes not foreſeen, and 
pretty common to all ſorts of Trees, even to 
thoſe that have bees manag'd according to ull 
the Rales of Art. . "wt 


VV 2:7 has been already ſaid, may give 
| a ſufficient knowledge in this matter, yet 


Nature anſwers not all our Intentions, Times and 
SealWMs, or Grounds, and the different temper of 
Trees, and the particular Kinds of Fruit, which may 
produce Inconveniencies which we could not foreſee, 
For aiter we have prun'd and manag'd our Trees, ac- 
cording to-all the Rules of Art and Diſcretion, - yet 
Nature will produce diſorderly and confus'd Branches, 


which when they come to paſs ought to. be remedied. 
Stone 


It 
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Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peaches and Apricots greatly 
require a ſecond, and ſdmetimes # third m__— ber 
fides what's done at tlie end of Winter ; thoſe laſt 
Prunings muſt be perform'd towards the middle of 
May, when the Fruit is either knit or blaſted ; at 
which time they are not only advantagious, but very 
neceſſary : At the ſame time you muſt likewiſeT7im the 
Buds and uſeleſs Branches of ſome others, which is 
no leſs neceſſary than thoſe kinds of Prunings. 

Theſe laſt Operations, viz. the ſecond and third 
Prunings of Stone Fruit,and the Trimming of the Buds 
and uſeleſs Branches of all manner of Trees, are nes 
ceſſary both to ſtrengthen certain Branches which 
may be of uſe for the future to make Branches for 
Wood, and to take away ſome that are grown uſeleſs: 

All theſe are laid down in four Clauſes, 

1. Remarks generally common for all ſorts of 
Fruit-Trees, 

2. Remarks that are peculiar in every Year to the 
firſt pruning of Stone-fruit, eſpecially Peaches and A4- 


s, 
3. To the ſecond and third pruning of Stone-fruits, 
as well Eſpalieys as Dwarfs, 
4. For trimming of Buds and uſeleſs Branches of 
th. 


—— 


C H A P.- XXIX. 


Common Remarks for certain ſingular caſes rela- 


ting to the Pruning of all manner of Trees. 


T* HIS Chapter ſhall be without Order or Con- 
L nexion, every caſe being ſingular, and fo col- 


lected. 
| 1. Obſervation, 
| When a Branch well plac'd,cither againſt a Wall, or 
ina Dwarf, hath ſhot _ falſe Wood, neither pro- 
' Js per 
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per for the Figure or Fruit, let them be cut off with- 
in the thickneſs of a Crown piece, or flopingly ; the 
it's beſt done at the firſt appearance in the Summer, 
by breaking off the Bud. : 

2. Cut off all Branches that ſhoot from a hard knoh, 
vpon which the Stalks of Pears did grow. a1 

. Do the like by thoſe which proceed from a ſhort 
ſtreight Branch like a Spur, tho? the Spurs are commen 
and good to be preſerv'd, yet the Branches growing 
from them, will never be good for any thing ; ifir 
produce more, cut off the Spur it ſelf, 

4. Pruning ſome weak Branches may be as well per- 
form'd by breaking them only at the end, as cutting 
them with a Knife, 

5- "The Cock-ſpur, or dry dead parts of Branches 
"that remain where a Branch was ſhortned above the 
next:Zy++ or Shoot, ſhould be cat off always, tho in 
+ Peach-Trees it may ſometimes be hurtful. A 
26. When a Tree in its firſt Years . hath produc 
Branches of moderate vigour, and afterwards puts 
forth ſtrong ones well plac'd, tho? of falſe wood, theſe 
latter maybe us'd as the foundation: for the figure of 
the 'Trce, and the other ſuffer'd a time for bea 
Fruit, but it they come not well placed, cut them off, 
in hopes next Year of new ones better, FI 

7. When an 701d Tree ſhoots ſtronger Branches t0- 
wards the bottom than the top, and the top be in'a 
ill caſe, cut it off, and form a new Figure from thoſe 
lower ones but if theTop be vigorous,cut off the loy- 
er, unleſs well plac'd to continue for the benefit-of 
the Trce, | 

8. When little and weak Branches ſhoot from the 


like, ard4 rhe third Shoot is ſtrong, yet uſe themaJ: 


Bra:.ch«s of falſe Wood. 

9. The order of Nature in produQtion of Brandke! 
and Roots, is to ſerd forth a leſſer than the Branch of 
which ic comes ; if ſuch prove thicker than the Srem 


vut cf which it ariſeth in Branches, uſe them as fall]. 


Wood 
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Figare, you:may cn - +4 Is 
10, Conſideration m be had {in Pruning). of the 
place from. whence Branches proceed, as to be good 
and fit to anſwer the end. ' 
1:41 Likewiſe regard muſt be had to the effe&t of former 
me, in order to correct the defects of it, or con- 
tinuye its Beauty. 
132. Dwarf" Trees not being ſupported by a Wal, 
if they are likely to bear more Fruit than: they can 
ſuſtain without breakinz the Branch, care muſt be 
had to leſſen the weight by taking off ſome bearing 
Buds or Fruit. | 
13. If a large old Branch of a Peach or Plum Tree 
be ſhortned, it will not be apt to put forth young freſh 
Shoots, the Sap not caſily a thick hard 
Bark ; however other Branches which are left, may 
—— better ſupply'd of nee ment. _— 
Trees, or young, Pe rees, are apt ro 
forth freſh ones. -— 
14. In vigorous Trees the weaker Branches are the 
: Fruut-bearers : In weak Trees, the ſtronger chiefly ; 
|therefore in the latter prune off the feeble and ſmall. 
15.1n vigorous Trees,three Branches(which are good 
ones)may put forth at one Eye ; generally the two fide 
::Brancbes are proper to be preſery'd, and the middle- 
»moſt cur off, and that in May or June. 
: ine: X —_— = aq a—arigy > _—_ cafily 
'd, if tack'd while young; if t n 
too ſtiff and unfir, cut them off and expeR jm 


19. Tho? it be diſagreeabl= (either in a Wal-Tree, 
or Dwarf,) to ſee a thick Branch croſſing the middle of 
the Tree, yet if it be apply'd to fill up an empty ſide, 
t may be permitted 3 Niceties cf Poſition are not 
much-to be obſerv'd in Fruit-bearing Branches, 

x8, It's difficult to ſtrengthea weak Branches with- 

' out 


that may do well. 
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outcufting away others that are ſuperior to them, even 
the upper part of that from which it ſhoots, tho? Nz- 
ture ſometimes doth it her ſelf. | 

19. Asto the pruning vigorous Peach Trees, it's ne- 
ceſſary to defer the firſt pruning until they are ready to 


bloſſom, the better to know which may be moſt like. I 


ly to bear Fruit, and then tg ſhorten them as they 
may require. 

20. Fruit-buds that are neareſt the ends of Branches 
are commonly thicker, and fo better fed than 
therefore for weak Trees it may be beſt to prune then 
early, that the Sap may not waſte it ſelf on ſuch parts 
as muſt be retrench'd. | | | 

21. A Wall-fruit-tree ſhould be quite untack'd be- 
fore you begin to prune it, for hereby you may order 
it to a better Figure than if the old Tacks remain. 

22, It is often neceſſary to untack, both in order 
to make the Figure equal, and to remove Branches that 
are crept behind the Props or Stays ; vifit therefore 
" your Trees often in May, to prevent ſuch diſorders 
and to remove languiſhing or other Sboots that would 
cauſe confuſion. | 

23. A multitude of Branches in the firſt Year is not 
always-a ſign of Vigour ; but if they prove weak, ag 
ill Omen, and token of Infirmity in the Roots, 

24. When either a Dwarf or Fall-tree is great and 
old, it ſeldom ſhoots green Branches, and therefore 
faults are not ſo eaſily committed in pruning it, if the 
Dwarf be but kept open, and the Wall Tree havea 
good Figure, faults ariſe moſt where the Tree is vige- 
rous, and produceth more than is expected. | 

25. We can only judge of the Strength orW, 
of Branches by comparing them with others on the 
ſame Tree, the part on which they grow, and the ne 
ture of the Tree making difference 3 the neighbour- 
hood of one very thick renders 'another, that is got 
ſo thick, weak; as many weak ones render another, 
that is not ſo weak, thick. | 

26, Thick 
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26. This Rule is conſiderable, for ſometimes there 
is an extraordinary length and pretty thickneſs, which 
yet ought to be look'd on as weak or ſmall. 

27. When Branches are very ſlender towards the 
ends, *tis a certain ſign of Weakneſs,and $pghr to be 
ſhortned ; and if thick there, the contrary ts as ſure. 

28. The farther a weak Branch is diſtant from the 
Trunk,the leſs nouriſhment it receives,and is therefore 
to be ſhortned ; thick Branches the more diſtant from 
the Heart, receive the more, and arg therefore to be 
removed, that the Vigour may extegd'it ſelf to the 
middle or lower part of the Tre, © 

29. From ſome Trees, eſpecially Pear Thees, ſome- 
times proceed Horizantal Branches, admirable to. be 
preſerv*d, either ſhooting inwards or outward. 

20. Some Branch:s may ſeem proper for Wood to 
eſtabliſh the figure of the Tree, yet if they prove of 
no better growth than Wood-branches, they. muſt not 
continue : So that if better can be produc'd to ſupply 
their places, they are not to be relyed on, * 

31. When a Tree, eſpecially Peach and Plumb-tree 
ceaſes to put forth new Branches, they muſt 'be look'd 
upon as decaying Trees, and another prepar'd for its 
= in the mean time cutting off all that are ſap- 


' 32, A Branchfor Wood muſt never be prun'd with- 
ont occaſion require it: As when a low Standard is 
burt by a Neighbour that overgrows him, in ſuch caſe 
ſome Branches that anoy the other may be prun'd, and 
left to bear Frust at greater height than otherwiſe they 
onght, that 'you may receive ſome Fruit before they 
are quite cut off, + | 

33- Thick Branches that grow from the ends of 0- 

thers tollerably thick and long, muſt be cut off ſhort, 
that others may put forth in their ſtead z for if they 
were continued and pruned —_— ordinary me- 
thod, they would grow long and naked. 

| 34. The 
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. 'The cutting thus ſhort and ſtomp-wiſe is ge1 
y uſed, where a Branch that. was.weak 'and long | 
is grown vigorous, and puts forth at its end two; gy || 
three ſtrong Branches ; it ſhould have been ſhortnag | 
while it was weak, and it muſt be ſerv'd fo yet. .. 
35- If the Branch cut ſtump-wiſe hath produc'd av | | 
Branches for Wood, but a thick Branch at or neax 
Pace of the Stzorp, it. muſt alſo be cut ſtump-wiſeyuy, | | 
the old one were left too long, which then ought 
to be cut again. | Jt 
6..If an. old well-liking Tree be diſorder?d. with Þ þ 
falſe Wood, by ill pruning, take it lower by cutting || 6 
off a Branch or two yearly, 'till it is ſufficiently ſhort- 
ned, if it be a good Kind worth preſerving; other. | | 
wiſe graff on it a better ſort. 7 
37. Some Trees put forth ſo vigorouſly, that they 
cannot the firſt year be reduc'd to a ſmall compaſs, 
ſuch muſt be allow'd to extend themſelves, or dk 
they will produce falſe Wood ; afterwards you maj 
redace them. 
38, A vigorous Tree can never have too 
Branches, if well order'd, nor a weak Tree too few. 
39- The Branches of falſe Wood, or Suckers, as to 
Peach Trees and other Stone Fruit, are not ſo defeQting 
of Eyes or Buds, as thoſe that grow on Kernel Frut 
Trees: If there be a ſmall number, manage them # 
Pear Trees in the like caſe ; but if many, and thoſe op 
the lower part of the Tree, ſame of them may bh 
prepar'd to renew the Tree. | 
_ 46, All, Trees have a Branch or two, if not mort, 
predominant z where the'Vigour is equally divided, 
it's beſt ; but if it incline to one fide more than another, 
it's very faulty. as 4 
41..A Wood Branch on the infide of a Dnref 
welcome, if favourably plac'd to ſupply a thin-fidey 
42. Fruit-buds of Pear and Aple Trees ſometign 
form themſelves the fame Year.ig-which the Brawf"-; 
they are adherentto is fornd,as generally all the-Bub pre 
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of Stone Fruit doz but for the moſt part it's two or' 
three Years or longer, before the former comets 
| . Shoots put forth in Autumn are always bad; - 
md touſt be taken off | 

44- It is in the GarPners power to make Fruit-buds , 
grow where he pltaſeth, but not when he pleaſes. 

45. If a thick Branch, being prun'd, ſhoots forth 
_mu Oe muſt be had to their thickneſs and fit- 
neſs for Fruit, and to maintain the Figure, and ac- 
cordingly to be retain'd or cut off. 

45. Wall-ſtone-fruit-trees do well in putting forth 
fide Brazches on Shoots of the ſame Year, for moſt 
Trees are too apt to ſhoot upwards. 

47. Never preſerve ſapleſs Branches. 

43. A Dwarf-tree of the Betre Peay, when it bears 
maſt be pran*d ſhorter than others, -leſt the plenty 
wd weight of its Fruit cauſe it toſpread or open too 
much, which is no pleaſing Figure. | | 
49. In May take care that good Branches of Wall- 
frutt ereep not behind the Su ers or Lettice 
7" 50. A languiſhing Pear Tree may - be reſtor'd by 
ns bg —_— o_ Ground, but never a 

ree, eſpecially if Gam appear. | 
* $1.” If a young Dwarf-tree Lhe been ſpoil'd by 
—_— or Accident, that it's thinner on one ſide 
another, on which it chance to put forth a Branch 
(tho? of falſe Wood) it may be allow'd to be conti- 
wed of greater length, than otherwiſe the general 
ſites do admit. | | 
other, "52, - Wheti a" Tree forms many Branches, ſome 
' | ſtrong, others weak, it may ſoon produce Fruit ; but 
wal Ly Acnonbage> To uceth no Fruit, *cill 
aides} in" time It's grown r of Branches that abate its 
et} Wgprous Shoots. 
Bran "53, When Trees (by reaſon of their Vigour in 
c-Bub growth) do not bear Fruit, leave upon them a great 
| 4 deal 
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deal of old Wood, avoiding Confuſion as well as ya 
cuity. . 

54- It's good to review preſently after pruning, tg 
amend ſome faults that probably may be commirred, 

55- When a Tree puts forth much ſtronger Shoots 
on one {ide than the other, a great part of the ſtrong 
Branches muſt be cut off cloſe to the Body, or ſome of 
them ſtump-wiſe, | 

55. In all forts of Trces allow leſs length -to the 
weak than ſtrong Branches, 

57. It is common. upon all Trees (eſpecially the 
more ancient) to find weak Branches which want 
nouriſhment, therefore at the grand pruning, or oft- 
ner, ſhorten ſome, and diminiſh others ; or ſome 


times a ſuperior Branch that is too vigorous, where-Ml 


bY the weak may be better replenifht. 

538. When an upper Branch requires ſhortning 
cut it cloſe to another, that it may heal over ; but 
when a lower is cut off, do it ſloping, or at a litth 
diſtance, that a new one may grow out of it. 

59. When a ſtrong Branch is cut pretty cloſe, an 

roduceth nothing but weak ones towards its end 
tis not likely to make a good Figure. 

60. If a young crooked Tree produce a fine Braxc 
below the crook, cut the- Head off cloſe to th 
' Branch. | 

G1, If a thick Sboot put forth on a Wall-tree, | 
may better be preſery'd on it, tho” ill plac'd, thanog 
a Dwarf, becauſe by nailing Ligatures, it ſelf, or thoſe 
that grow from it, may be turned often to a conwe- 
nient place, which cannot be ſo well effefted on 
Standard Dwarf Trees. 

62: Tho? five ſix or ſeven Inches be uſually the 
proper length to leave Food-branches at ; yet very of- 
ten they muſt be lefc longer or ſhorter as occaſion re- 
quires, upon the conſideration of the vigour or weak- 
neſs of the Tree, thickneſs or ſmallneſs of the 
Branch $0 be cut, the fullneſs or vacuity of the pla 
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f its poſition, and the heighth of other Branches up- 
"n the ſame Tree, 
63. The Objections againſt skilful Priming deſerve 
pt an Anſwer. 
' 64. When a fine Fruit-branch ſhoots many others, 
ſhich ſeem fit for Fruit, if they cauſe no Confaſion, 
and the Tree hath vigour, particularly in Peay Trees, 
Whey may be preſerv'd. | 
65. It happens ſometimes (eſpecially upon Wall 
rees,) that ſometimes a vigorous Branch, after it 
put forth the ſame year of its growth ſmall Shodts 
owards the Head or end, may alſo ſhoot ſtronger 
fterwards below; theſe laſt may be preſery'd for 
= Wood Branches, and therefore to be ſhortned, and 
the other look'd on as Fruit-branchbes. 
W- 55. There's no Scruple to be made, eyen in old 
rees ; eſpecially Pear, Apple, and Apricot Trees, of 
abating thick Branches on certain ſides, that by ul or- 
lering prove too long and thin ; - tho? it be not con- 
enient, without abſolute neceſlity, to cut many thick 


Branches which ſtand over weak ones, ſhot from the 
fame part, leſt 'the Sap which fed the. larger, flow ſo 
lentifully into the leſſer, thas it cauſe them to put 
orth much falſe Wood, and Suckers. 
' 67. Branches ſhot from the ends of others are com- 
monly good Wood, yet ſometimes it happens other- 
iſe, and then mult be corrected, 
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CH AP. XXX, 

Particuler Remarks for the firſt Pruning, yearly ty 
yoni in at and March,,p0n Tie 
Stone-Fruit, eſpecially ow Peach and Apricot 

Trees, either Dwart-Standards or Wall. 

Trees. 


Rnit- Branches of the Trees above mention'd, are 
but of a ſmall continuance, many of them periſh 

- ing the firſt Year in which they produce Frus, and 
even without it, if the Bloſſoms were deſtroy'd ; theſe 
muſt be cut off, unleſs you find they have put forth 
Sboots for Bloſſoms for the ſucceeding Year. 

It is not ſo with the Fruit-Branches of Pear and 4 
ple-Trees, and even Plum-Trees, 

The Curious ought to be pitied, whoſe Trees art 
planted in cold ill Ground, or Ground worn out. 

Weak Branches muſt be preſerved with care, (th 
length ion'd to their ſtrength) for the 
Hopes of preſent Fruit; and at ſecond Pruning, if 
caſion require, more boldneſs may be taken, but li 
tle hopes is to be had of them after. | 

Strong Branches are to be look'd upon with relation 
to the future, and therefore cut ſhort, to produce 6 
thers of both Kinds, and fill up the Vacancies where 
thoſe that have ceas'd bearing are cut off. 

Trees of are not apt to hear 


vigorous Growth, 
Fruit, fo So ſuch it aay do well to leave Branch 
of a moderate thic and which may pro- 
_ probably, Fruit- the ſucceeding 
car, 

"When a Peach-Tree ceafth to forth Branch 
for Wood, provide one to ſt him. 

If an old Peach-Tree ſhortned, hath put fere- 
ral good Branches, order it as a young planted Tre 
is already appointed to be, oaly leave the Branches 
longer. Where 
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Where Walls are not abave ſix or ſeven Foot high, 
the Trees planted againſt them, muſt be at a greater di- 
tance than ordinary, and the fide Branches ſuffer'd to 
ty "} grow long, if the Tree be vigorous, even to a Foot 
rees | andhalf in length. 
ict 3 4 | RED 
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| CH.AF.: AXXb bn? 
Particular Remarks upon the ſecond and third Pru- 
| ning Stone-Bulit. 7 m- 


EE 


, His ſecond Pruning is to be perform*d about the 
or middle of May, and concerns not thick Bran- 
ches, but the weak, that were left at the firſt grand 
Pruning, in hopes of Fruit upon them ; which-Branchbes 
produce different effeQs ; As, : 
»1, The maſt proſpcrous "Fruit and fine Branches, 
in the beſt-part of their extent, having Fruit that lies 
ſo cloſe, as ;to be. likely to ob{trak one another in 
Sheir growth, ſome mult be taken away: AnFin caſe 
Se multitude of young Shoots, may be likely to bring 
\oiakion, ſome of the meaneſt and worſt plac'd'may 
cut off. 
4-2. Where there is much Fruit and no fine Branches, 
weak and uſeleſs :. Thete ſome of the Fruit ſhould 
ae taken off, leaving that which is faireſt and beſt plaC'd, 
and the Branch it ſelf ſhortned : If rhe Fruit grow on 
the lower part of the Branch,cut it off claſeto them. 
3. Where you havg, ,no.,trxit, and yet many fine 
anches ; ſome of thelc to be preſery*d for Fruit 
-bexc; Year, - butuk,an -more luxurious in its 
growth than others, e y toward the end of the 
Branch, cutthat clear ofggybut where there's neither 
Frut nor good, Sbogt,.cut off ſuch a Branch cloſe to the 
oft Sheot-ivhath pur forth, 
$a. 4f the Branch have only produc'd a fingle Shoot 
= the end thereof, with much Fruit eyery where, if 
K | as 
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it be not ſo ſtrong as to be likely to become a Branch | 
of Food, it ought to be preferv'd, and the ſmall ones 
among the Fruzt cut off ; but if it incline to be a Wood 
Branch, ſhorten it, 

5. If it be a long Branch, and hath onlftwo or 
three. Fruits towards its End, and a few Shoots in vits 
Extent, unleſs for particular Reaſon you would pre. 
ſerve the Fruit, ſhorten ſuch a Branch, and preſerve 
#8 beft Shoots. 

6. Such Branches as are deſtroy*d by Cold or Gum; 
cut off as far as they gre dead. 

If any thing have hindered the performance of this 
ſecond Pruning in May,it may be done till the middle 
of Fune. : 


I — 


CHAP. XXXIL 


Of the different manners of ordering a Peach-Tree 
in the Summer time. 
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Gard'ners obſerve three different ways herein. 


1. COme pull or tear off all young Shoots which grow 

g before and behind, and leave but few others ; 
Thele ſeem to blame. 

fr 2. Others cut off thoſe Shoots within three or four 
Eyes or Buds of the Branch they grow on; which 
renders the Tree ugly and difagreeable. 

3. The laſt manner is, to preſerve all the good 
Branches and nail them up neatly, leaving them tg 
the time of general Pruning, at which time you may 
preſerve thoſe you like beſt ; which is the Courſe the 
Author always took, 
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C H A P. XXXIII. 


Of the Timming of ſuperfluons needleſs Buds 
and Sprigs. 


15 


VV Hereas Pruning ſerves only to ſhorten or take 
away old Brancbes,that either by their length, 
ſcituation, or number,annoy a Tree ; ſo this Trimming 
or Picking, is entirely to remove young Branches of 
the ſame Year, either thick or ſmall, growing impro- 
perly, or to cauſe confuſton or prejudice tothe whole 
Tree, or the Branch on which they are grown. 

' The time for it is all the Summer, as occaſion re- 
quires 3 the ſooner the better (if it need it) to pre» 
rent the growth of thoſe uſeleſs Shoots that walte a 
great deal of Sap, and. this ſhould bz perforn”'d on 
young as well as old Trees. 

_ It is not ealie to ſer down preciſely what Brauches 
muſt be thus Prun'd or Trim?d, but a skillful Gard'zer, 
who by the Rules foregoing hath form'd the 1dea of a 
fine Tree, and concluded what ſhould remain for Wood 
and Fruit- Branches, will eaſily perceive what's fit to 
leave and what to take off, be ic cither Buds before 
they are ſhot,orShoots lately put forth 3 and,obſerving 
the DireQtions before mention'd in Pruning, he'll need 
ho farther aſſiſtance in this matter. 


C H A P. XXXIV, 


Particular Remarks for another material Operation, 
fo be perform'*d in the Summer upon ſome ' rees, 
which s called Pinching or Breakipg. 


Pin; in relation to Gard'ning, is to break d#- 
ſignedly a tender Sprig of any Plant whatſoever, 
without the help of any Inſtrument,only uſing the Nails 
of two Fingers; young Shoots fo ſerved , are not 
ſo apt to die and grow black,as when cut with a Knife ; 
It may be praQtis'd on Buds or tender Shoots in April 
or May, and ſometimes in June and July ; *Tis com- 
monly praCtis'd on the Shoots of Melons, Cucumbers, 
&c. not on Fruit-Trees, but our Author us'd it on 
Pear, Peach, Fig, and Orange-Trees z but what's here 
mention*d concerns only the two firſt 
This Operation is to be performed upon thick new 
Shoots, within two or three Eyes of the Branch they 
row out of; and the Effet is, that inſtead of one 
| oh Wood-Branch (that may be obnoxious) a vigo« 
rous Tree will put forth two or three at thoſe Eyes 
left; and the Sap being now divided, the Branches 
may be leſſer and fit for Wood and Fruit, if they are 
well plac'd ; but it's chiefly to be praftis'd upon the 
thick Branches on the top, which would remain uſeleſs 
from their Situation, and yet ſpend much Sap. 
This is not to be practis'd on weak Branches ; for if 
they put forth more, thoſe will probably be weaker 
then ttic Stem ſo pinched. 
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CH A P. XXXV. 


Of what is to be done to ſome Trees being extraords- 
nary vigorous not bearing Fruit. 


_—_— Expedients and Remedies have been pro- 
pos'd for curing vigorous Trees, that produce 
er, | much Hood Wot little or no Fruit, which upon tryal 
ills F have had no ſucceſs Us. 
_ To bore a Hole in the Stem of a Tree, and put a 
e.; Peg of dry Oak into it ; to ſplit one main Root, and 
pri put a' Stone into it ; to Prune at the time of the de- 
M- F dining of the Moon, &c. 
wh The manner of Pruning, (as is before directed ) 
Ol. F may be a great help to bearing Frust ; but the molt 
IC Þ effectual Cure, is to open a part of the Ground , ſo 
3s to come at the Roots, and to cut off one, two, or 
W i three of them. on one ſide, which will put a ſtop to 
7 I the great ailuence of Sap. Some have uſed to takeup 
ne F the Fees and replant them, but t!iis is too violent a 
20- || Force upon them. 


yes 
bes | 
- CHAP. XXXVI. , 
eſs Of the Coudutt or Cultere of Fig-Trees. 
r if H E difficulty of preſcrving the Fig-Trees from 
ker the Cold, is the chief Reaſon why ſo few of 
tem are propagate! in onr Climates, for in hot 
Countries they abound, and that to great Profit : 
But ſince their Fruit is much deſired by fome Perſons, 
they may propagate and maintain what number they 
_ ſecurely, and to bcar Fruit well in Caſes with 
Þ, I little difficulty, after theſe following Direfions. 


1, For the Exrtb, it need be oaly common Garden 
Mould, mixt with an cqual quantity of 16tten Dung, 
% & whach 


. \ 
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which muſt be ram'd hard to the bottom of the Caſe, 
and the Tree ſer very near the top, with Mould more 
looſely laid about iz. 

2. Their Roots,inſtead of being hard and thick, are 
ſofr, flexible, and ſlender, eaſier to be ordered in 
Caſes than Orange-Trees, which yet thrive well in 
them. | 

3. The Fig-Tree puts forth abundance of Roots, 
ſo that it's eafie for them to feed the top and grow 
vigorous,and that with little Earth,if well watered, 

Theſe are nothing ſo tender as Orange-Trees, which 
arc Grecn,and growing as well in Winter as Summer, 
and therefore an ordinary Conſervatory will ſuit with 
them, be it Cellar, Barn, or Stable, and they need 
not be put in till the end of November, unleſs Froſts 
are earlier than ordinary, and that without any great 
care, culture, or cloſeneſs, unleſs 1n extreatn Froſts, 
and to be taken out again in the beginning of arch, 
or later, as the Seaſon happens, and if it permit, the 
ſooner the better, 'to inure them tathe Air, and that 
the Sun-beams and Showers of Rain'in March and A- 
pril may haſten their putting forth ; being taken out 
of the Conſervatory, let them be put cloſe under a 
Wall expos'd to the Eaſt or South Sun, and ſo conti- 
nue till the beginning of May,in the mean time if Froſts 
happen,let them have ſome coverings in the Night, be- 
cauſe the Fruit hath no ZTeaxf to ſhelter it, and after- 
wards the open Air is beſt, ſo it be not much ex- 
pos'd to Cold, but favour'd by the help of Walls of 
other Shelter. 

At their firſt putting out into the Air, let them have 
a good Watering, and they'll need no more till the 
middle of April; in May give them Water once a 
Week,and towards the middle of Fune frequently, al- 
moſt daily ; the Sun having great influence on the Roots, 
by reaſon of their being thus in Caſes, cauſes them to 
ripen ſooner than thoſe againſt a Wall,and commonly 
*0 bear two Crops of Fruit,one in June or July,another 
| in 
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in September ; for the better _ the later, place 

all. 

To ſupply and maintain the Stock (for you cannot 
expe they ſhould be fit for Caſes above fifteen Years) 
they are caſily cultivated ; In the middle of Adarch 
take up young Fig-Trees, either Suckers from the old, 


or Layers that are Rooted, and after having ſhorten'd 
all rhe Roots and Stem, put them in earthen Pots a- 


| bout four Inches deep, and place theſe in a hot Bed, 


after the great heat js pretty well over, let them 
be watered,2nd the Bed refreſh'd on the ſides to con- 
tinue the heat; in two Years time they may require 
to be ſhifted into bigger Pots; which do in the-end of 
the Year, and as they grow bigger let them have big- 
ger Caſes once in three or four Years ; in ſhifting re- 
move not the old Xote or Mould fiom the Roots, but let 
the like Rule be obſerv'd as herein is at firlt direted : 
After Caſes are come to eighteen Inches ſquare, the 
difficulty of removing them will be conſiderable,if you 
ſhould yet put them in ſome enlarged, wnto twenty 
two or twenty three Inches ſquare, otherwite you 
might continue them longer in Caſes : When they are 
grown too big for Caſes they may ſerve, having their 
Tops and Roots well ſhortned and pruz'd, to fer elſe- 
where, 
_ Fig-Trees, by reaſon of their great expence of Sap 
In Leaves, Fruits, and thick Shoots, require watering 
al the Summer, tho? little or none in the Wiater 3 
this is to be underſtood of thoſe in Caſes, for thoſe 
that grow- on main Land will root ſodeep, that part 
of their Roots may continually have moiſture, uulef5 in 
a very dry Seaſon ; it they want it, the Fruit will not 
ill, but drop off before it comes to Maturity. 
__ The Figure of Fig-Trees will in no place anſwer that 
of other Fruit-Trecs ; their Beauty in Caſes conſiſts in 
being real Dwarf-Trees without a middie Stem , it- iC 
may be, not ſhooting too high, not b2ing too much Cx- 
tended, with bare Branches which they are ſubject unto, 
mleſs great foreſight be had. As 


To 
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As to the Trimming and Pruning theſe Trees, it's 
neceſſary yearly towards Spring to cut off all dead 
Branches, which they are more ſubject unto than any ' 
Trees, 

As to Fig=Trees placed againſt a Wall : In the Sum- 
mer time they do beſt to have ſome liberty from the 
Wall, and not cloſe tack'd, as other Fruit-Trees ought 
to be, but rather upheld by Poles or Perches faſten'd . 
to the Wall at a little diſtance, tho? in the Winter 
ſome ſtragling Branches onghr to be cut off or nail'd 
cloſer, the better to place before them a defence of 
thick Mat or Straw upon a Frame to preſerve them 
from the Cold, the Nortb-eaſt Winds, and ſometimes 
the South prove Mortal to them , and theſe are to be 
continu'd until April or very near it, 

Another material thing is, every Winter towards 
the beginning or end, to take up all Suckers from the 
Foot near the Root, and theſe may be of good uſe ta 
raiſe more Trees, being planted in a Trench near 4 
Wall, and covered in tne Winter : And the Branches 
of the Trce ought not to be permitted ro grow too 
high, in order to keep them more full, therefore the 
new thick Branches ought yearly to be ſhorten'd to a 
* Foot or thereabout,and the Bud at the end of rhe Bran- 
ches to be broken off in the Spring time, that inſtead 
of one lingle Branch it. may have two, and it may cauſe 
them to {hoot out Figgs the earlier, and ſo the ſooner 
Ripe, all fartherance thereto is neceſſary in our Cli 
mates; the ſame courſe of pinching off End-Buds 
is very profitable in Summer alſo, and weak Branches 
are to be cut quite off ; for contrary to moſt other 
Trees, the thick and ſtrong Branches of Fig-Trees bear 
Fruit, and not the ſmall ; but it for want of others 
any weak Branches are preſery?d, they muſt be much 
ſhortened. 

As to Dwarf-Fig-Trees out of Caſes, they are trov- 
bleſom ro he kepr, ſhould be covered in the Win- 
ter, and ripen lateſt than againſt the Wall, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
of the manner of Pruning pretty old Trees. 


Here are three different ſtates which well grown 
Trees arrive at. Firſt, Vigorous; Second, Weak 


© Third, in the Mean. 


As to the Vigorous, reſpect in Pruning muſt be al- 
ways had to continue or amend the Figure, and as the 
Figure will bear4it, to leave the ſtrong Branches Jong, 
viz. a Foot and half, or two Foot, and cut off few but 
ſuch as grow outwardly, to cut them ſlantingly within 
2 Bud or two of the Stem, and inwardly within the 
thickneſs,of a Crown piece. 

When old Trees are very weak, commonly the beſt 
expedient is to Plant new ones in their places ; but if 
Perſons will preſerve them, they muſt disburthen them 
extreamly, by leaving few Branches for Wood upon 
them, and to ſhorten thoſe to five or ſix Inches in 
length, and bat very few/weak ones, and none that 
are dry or over much waſted, 

As to thoſe that bear and proſper indifferently well, 
the Rules for young 7#ees are to be obſerv'd ſtill, 
wherein the Beauty of the Figure is always to be re- 
ſpected, which in a Dwarf-tree is to be low in the 
$em, open in the Middle, round in circumference, 
many good Branches on its ſides, equal in heighth and 
thickneſs. In a Wall-tree it is to be equally furniſh'd 
on both ſides, not to be let run up only, or too faſt in 
the middle of it, nor yet too thin or ſparing, 
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C H A P. XXXVIIL. 


Of aefefts of Pruning, in relaiirn to old 
Dwarts. | 


C HERE a Dwarf-tree hath been left too high 

VW in the Stem, it it be old, the inconveniencies 
would be too many, if it be ſhortned ; but if it he 
not above three year old, it may be ſhortned with 
advantage, If-it be too thick in the middle, cut of 
clearly one, two, or more Branches that cauſe that 
fullneſs. ; 

As to the defe&t in Roundneſs, a Tree is not eaſily 
amended, it muſt proceed from the not ſhortning 
thoſe ſtrong Brarxches it put forth firſt, and Year 
after Year as they ought to have been done; or ell: 
wherg a young Tree puts forth one ſtrong Branch and 
one weak one, which were both lett of a like length, 
(as they ought) but the ſtrong over-growing the 
weak one, hath made it ſo unequal; tho? this ſtrong 
one, by often ſhortning where it ought to have been, 
might in time have been conduQted to ſupply the Va- 
cancies, by ſhooting Branches ſide ways, which the 
weak one conld not. And this way the fourth defet, 
viz.of unequel Fullneſs on the ſides, may be corrected, 
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CH AP. XXXIXC 


Of defefts of Pruning, tn relation to old 
Wall Trees. 


T HE defets of Wall Trees muſt proceed allo 
from the Negligence or Ignorance of the Gar- 
diner in the firſt Years, by not ſhortning the top 
Sboot, and maintaining an equal Strength on both lides 


The cure is to ſhorten them at two. or three Years 
growth, 
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erowth, and tho” the Tree be old, ſome thick Branches 
uy be taken offf with good effe& in all Fruit-trees, 
unleſs old Peach-grees that have been grafted ; but if 
t be a Peachygyee that came from'a Stone ( tho old ) 
it will ſhoot” again very vigorouſly, for tho? ſuch be 
longer than"thoſe grafted before they come to bear, 
jet they recompence It in laſting much longer, ; 
' $6 that for an old grafted Peach tree, the grand Re- 
nedy of ſhort'qzng may not avail, but the ordinary 
Rules of Pruning are to be continued, and to refreſh 
it with new Mould, and cut off ſome of the old Roots, 
or elſe Plant a young freſh Tree in its place, 

For ſach Trees as are ſhorPned, their young Shoots 
ought to be order'd according to the former Rules 
touching young Trees. 

The over fullneſs of one ſide more. than another, 
may ariſe either by permitting too many to grow 
thereon, or by cutting off ſeveral thick Branches near 
one another, whereby the Tyce is apt to put forth ma- 
17in their ſtead," which muſt needs cauſe confuſion 
where they are, and likely to cauſe a defect in other 
places, 


CHAEF. ik 
Of the Pruning of Vines. 


N O Tree requires ſo much Pr:ring, nor is any fo 
Y calie to be done as F7:nes are ; without regular 
Proning, it neither produceth ſo good, fine, or well 
fed Fruzt, a$ it would otherwiſe do. 

As the large Branches of Pear-teees, ſo the ſmall 
nes of Y7:zes produce no Fruit, but are wholly uſeleſs, 
onſuming a great quantity of Sap, and are therefore 
0 be cut off, | 

Two things are to be conſider%d in the Pruning of 
mes, the vigour of the Plant, and the time; for the 
later, 
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later, nothing need be added touching the time, to 
what hath been ſaid of the Pruning of other Frujz, 


Trees. 


muſt be proportion'd thereto, ſo it m t confuk 
on in the moſt vigorous ; and the thickeſt and be 
plac'd are to be preſerv'd, and ordinarily theirle 

to be limited to four Ruds or Eyes cut off a full Inch 
above the uppermoſt Eye, and ſlopewiſe, the Slog 

ending on that ſide the Eye grows on.® Theſe Dire 

ons are for Vines againſt a Wall. | 

The Branches of the foregoing Year are generally to 
be taken off, unleſs it happens (as often in old Yiue) 
you cut off the old Stem (grown uſeleſs} unto the 
young, or have need to encreaſe the heighth or ſpread. 
ing, of the Tree, and then they ſhould be ſhortned ty 
the leaving only two Eyes. 

In moderate Climates the Muſcadine Grape require 
a South Wall, and to grow to ten Foot high ; the ſame 
heighth is proper for Chaſſlas, Currans, early Grape, 
&c. but thoſe not againſt Walls much lower. 

When the preceeding Years Pruning hath produc 
three or four Branches (if the Vine be of the heighth 
above mention*d) the weak are to be wholly remov'd, 
and two of the itrongeſt ſufficizut to be preſerv'd, 
leaving four Eyes on the uppermoſt, and two on the 
lowermoſt Branch, and the ſucceeding Year taking the 
nppermoſt off cloſe, if the lower have produc'd two 
good Shoots, or elſe to fave what's wanting on the 
lower upon the uppermoſt. 

When the old Yes begin to appear waſted, 1t's 
neceſſary to couch or lay down ſome young ones into 
the Earth, to beget new Wood from time to time, 
and alſo when any diminution of vigour is perceiv'd, 
to refreſh the Roots with Dung or Soil. 

If the Seaſon be very dry, watcring in Augrſt is of 
great advantage to the Frutt. it 


As to vigour, the number of By s to be lefy 
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»If the Frut-bearing-branch be not very vigorous, it 
ght in July to be cut off cloſe to the. Frwt : In the 
eat 'of Summer _ſome Leaves are neceſſary over the 
t, to ſhelter ft from the Sun Beams until it's half 
| pe, and then bareneſs isrequiſite to bring it to ma- 


waity. 

irs and Flies of ſeveral Kinds, as well as Froſts 
and Rain, are Enemies to the Grape. | 

» Nets may be uſed upon the Yines t6' prevent Birds 
ating the Fruit, and Vials with Water and alittle 
Hony or Sugar, hung with Pack-thread npon the Bran- 
des, will induce Flies to drown themſelves, which 
(when a conſiderable number are in) myſt be emptied 
and renew'd as before. , 
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CHAP. EL 


Concerning the care that is requir'd to pick Fruits 
when they are too abounding. 
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"K:Q2 intention of our Culture being to promote 
fine and fair Fruit, it follows from thence tl 


\ 
there is ſomething elſe to be done; which is hats 
treated of, SS 0 

When we neither meet with Froſts nor bliting Fl 
Winds in the Months of March, April, and May, its 
certain that in ſome parts of the Tree, there will wi 


h 


main too much Fruit to appear beautiful, and la 2 | 
2£ 


as in relation to Kernel Fruit, viz. Pears and "Appl 
every Bud commonly produces ſeven, eight; nine, « 
teng more or leſs : But as to Stone-fruit, except Ci 
ries, they produce but one Fruit upon one Bud, bl 
their Fruit- bearing Branches are commonly burtheavg 
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\ Tyith 2 great number of Buds cloſ&to one another, : 
» Bad upon every one of theſe Branches there may re- 
- Wnain an exceſlive quantity of Fruit ; ſo that the more 
—* Bkwit there is upon a Branch of Stone-fruit, as Peaches, 
4: Brice, and Plums, the leſs nouriſhment they have z 
the Sap diſtributing it ſelfo all parts alike : The 
$Ufic may be faid of Kerel-fruit, which had there 
& been a leſs number of Fruit upon eachBud and Branch, 
would haye been larger"and better ; for it's impoſ- 
to have Largeneſs, Goodneſs, and Beauty all at 
ane time; therefore there muſt be a particular care 
taken to leave no more Fruit upon one Branch or Bud, 
than what may be judg'd capable to receive ſufficient 
Nouriſhment, in order to produce beautiful Fruit. 

In Pruning of every Tree there mult be left as ma- 
x,if not more Fruit-bearing Branches,nd more Buds 
won it, than it ſeems to be capable of nouriſhing ; 
hving ftill a Precaution to the Hazards that are to 
te fear?d before the Fruits are {ate, and being deſirous 
© have the Fruit all beautiful alike 5 after the Frurt 
swell knit to make an exat view over every Bud 
ad Branch, in order, as aforeſaid, to leave no more 
Fruit than what may be judg'd capable of receiving 
faſficient Nouriſhmeat. | 

When theſe ſuperfluous Fruiis are Icfr upon the 

mote mcbes, Nature is disbnrthen'd of them by. high 
wt Winds, which often happen in the Months of July 
hee and 4ugu/t, beating down as well the moſt beautiful 
++ Bad glorious Fruit, as the poor and meancſt, 
tne” Bur ſometimes theſe Winds do not always happen, 
, ti then the greateſt of qur Fruit which was knit, remains 
Il r-F'upon the Trees 3\and thus in the midſt of Plenty, we- 
| 2 ave neither Beauty nor Goodneſs to recompence 
pol, & eur Culture. 
e, aF- In this caſe it may be very proper to disburthen 
Caribe Tree then on this manner, v:z, to tarry *till the 
 EFruts be pretty large, in order to take away the 
eneworſt, and leave that which appears to be beſt, 
ay which 
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which will be about the end of Xay, or beginning of 
June, at which time the Fruit will be large enough 
to facilitate our choice. 

But this picking or culling muſt be perform'd ſon. 
er in Apricots than in agy other Fruit, becauſe 
ripen earlier, and in theft we have a conſiderable ad. 
vantage, in making Compots and wet Sweet-meats of 
the Fruit, which in other ſmall Fruits we have nor, 

Care muſt be had to allow to all Fruits as much 
room as their Bigneſs may require when it approaches 
to Maturity, and particularly to thoſe kinds of Stone. 
Fruits which have ſhort Stalks, as Apricots, Peaches, 
Pawvies, &c. leſt they ſhould obſtruct each other i 
growing ; for its often ſeen. that the largeſt deſtroy 
the ſmalleſt, ſo that the Nouriſhment they have re- 
ceiv'd for two or three Months is all in vain ; where 
as, had theſe which are worſt plac'd been pick'd of 
betimes, the ſmall ones might have receiv*d the noy- 
riſhment that was waſted on their Neighbour. 

Autumn and Winter Pears, eſpecially the largeſt; 
as the Beurees, Virgoules, and Bon-Chretiens, do like- 
wiſe ſtand in need of this picking or culling ; for ms 
ny of them being left upon one Knob, they feldon 
produce fine and large Fruit, but one ſmaller that 
the other, and ill favour'd, ſo that one or two upon 
a Bud will be enough. 

As for Summer Pears, as the little Auſcats, Robines, 
Caſſolets, Rouſſalets, &c. they need not be pick'd, but 
only to be us'd like Plums, and Cherries, they being 
Fruits of an ordinary bigneſs, and arecommonly good 
of all Sizes, provided they be ripe, and not tainted 
with Worms. 

As to Stone- Fruit, except they arrive to their Et: 
tent and Bigneſs proper to their kind, they never a 
tain the delicacy they ought to have, the Peaches re- 
main ſhaggy and green, and don't quit the Stone clear; 
they are ſoweriſh and bitteriſh, the Pulp is rougl, 
courſe, and often mealy, the Stone mnch larger that 
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it ſhould be; all which are certain' Marks of an ill 


peach. 

As to-Winter Bon-Chretiens,in the Months of April 
and May, when they begin to appear knit, be care- 
fal to deſtroy ſmall black Caterpillers,which are very 
gwmerous aoout them at that Seaſon, gnawing the 
Rind of thoſe Pears, which is the reaſon they are of- 
ten crooked and uneven. 


- 
> 


& A'AF. 26 


How to ancover, at 4 proper time, certain Fruits 
which require it, 


Ruits upon every Tree being thus pick'd, they 

thicken by degrees under the Leaf, ſome more 
ſome leis, according to their Kinds; ſome ſooner and 
others ater, according to their time of Ripening3z 
and as the Red or Carnation Colour, are neceſſary to 
certain Fruits, which they may have it not hindred, 
Þ there are certain others that can never attain ir, 4s 
the White Peaches, Vert Longes, Green Sugar-Pears, 
White Figs, &c. There is likewiſe others, tho? ne- 
rer ſo much covered, always receive their Colour, as 
Cherries, Rasberries, Strawberries, &C. 

As Colour renders certain Fruits more valuable, ſo 
they can never attain it, without. the reflections of 
& Sun lye dire&ly upon them ; therefore it's proper 
certain times to remove ſome Leaves which ſhade 
them too much” likewiſe theſe Fruits which are ſha- 
ded roo much,neither ripen ſo ſoon, nor have they the 
delicacy "of Taſte as thoſe which are more expos'd. 
fetcare muſt be had not to uncover them 2rill they 
re attain'd their proper ſize, and begin to loſe the 
wreat Greenneſs they had *till then. 

They ought to be uncover'd hy degrees, at twoor 
liree ſeyeral times, in rhe ſpace of fix or {zven Days; 
L for 
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for if they were uncover'd all at once;. the great heat 
of the Sun would certainly occaſion a great diſorder, 
the tender Rind not being accuſtomed to' the open 
Air. 

But to render the Colour more bright and lively, 
it will be very proper to uſe a kind of Seringe, like 
unto a watering Pot,” to water them two or three 
times a day during the greateſt. hear ofthe Sun, which 
ſofrens the Rind, and wof wonderful uſe to that end, 
eſpecially for Apricots and Peaches, © and alſo ſucceeds 
well upon Bon-Chretiens and Yirgoulee Pears, being 
ſomewhat whitiſh and having a fine thin Rind, they 
are apt to recelve that fine Colour, which becomes 
them ſo wel]. 


rH EE DORM DC" Tr. 
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C HA P. BL 


Of the maturity of Fruits, and the order which 
Natute obſerves in it. 


INE Fruits having attain'd their Size and Colour, 

and arriv'd to their Maturity, it behoves us to 
improve thoſe rich Preſents which Nature and our 
$kilful Culture treat vs with, | 

Care muſt he had to gather Fruits, and make uſed 

them when they are entirely ripe, leſt they be in 
danger of periſhing ; ſome rhro'-Rottenne(s, whi 
happens with moſt Apples z others by, growing m 
as in Peaches; ſome by growing ſoft firſt,” as many 
Pears do, eſpecially thoſe which grow tender, as the 
Beurree;, others by growing dry, Us the uk Pear, 
&C. 

Care muſt likewiſe be had to know rightly when 
they are at Matugity ; for ſome are about a Week 
gocd, and no more, as the Rowſſclets or Ruſſetins; otheni5 
not above a day or two, as Figs, Cherries, and mores. 
Peaches, &c, and ſome have a much longer time, | 
Appie 
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Apples, Bon-Chretien Pears, &c. a Month or fix 
2% or more ; which is explain'd more at large in 

the third Part, where you have the time of Ripening 

et down in every particular ſort of Fruit. 

”. As all Stone Fruits, ſome Summer Pears, and all 

bel Fruits,are in Perfection from the time they are ga- 

ther'd ; it follows that none of them ſhould be ga- 
'd until they. are at full Maturity, by reaſon that 
little time ſoever their Maturity may laſt, they 
preſerve themſelves much better and longer upon the 

Stock, than they would do being gather'd. 


LO — 


GA TI. 


— | How to judge of the Maturity and Good- 
' neſs of Fruit. 


ich HERE are three Senſes which have the Gifc 

of judging of the appearances of Maturity of 
Fruits, viz. Sight, Feeling for the moſt part, and 
Melling for ſome, but the Taſte is the only real judge, 
s well of the Maturity as of the Goodneſs ; tho* it's 
ſufficiently known there are ſome Fruits which are 
Or F either good nor agreeable to the Palate, tho aQtu- 

© ally ripe. 

The Eye alone is ſufficient to judge all Red Fruits, 
Gore Cherries, Strawberries, &c. when they are 


over painted with that fine lively black or red Co- 
which are natural to them, which ſhew them to 
te full ripe 3 or otherwiſe when one part of them 
yaats it, or appears green, it ſhews them not to be 
i full Maturity: Feeling may ſerve very well for all 
tender mellow Pears. 
© Sometimes both Feeling and Sight will be requiſite} 
un for Figs, Plums, Apricots, and Peaches, but it. is 
got a fair Colour that always denotes their Maturity 
ut, when they are gently preſs*d, and come off with 
| L 2 eaſe, 


eaſe, and leave the Stalk fixed to the Tree, it's a goo 

mark of their being ripe. But as to Figs, they ought 
ro be gather*d with the Stalks on them, for it adds to 
the beauty of their Figure ; as alſo for Cherries, Pears, 
and Apples to be gather'd with their Stalks on, for ws 
an agreeable Ornament to them, and thejr being withs 
out it would be a defect. | " 

As'Sight and Feeling\denote*the Maturity of the 
aforeſaid Fruits, fo Smelling ' with Sight may be ad- 
mitted to others, as Mellons, for after their Colonr, 
Stalk, and beautiful Figure being approv*d, it will be 
very proper to ſmell to them before they are cut, th 
judge of their Maturity and Goodneſs ; yet thoſe that 
have the beſt Scent and Savour, are not always the 
beſt Fruit. 

Having thus explain'd all the outward appearances 
of Maturity of the aforemention'd Fruits, yet the 
Taſte muſt decide the Point; for let the outward 
Marks be never ſo favourable, yet if the Fruit 
don't pleaſe the Palate, the others are render'd uſe- 
leſs : Bur, as is ſaid before, Fruits are not all of an a 
grecable Goodneſs, and that which pleaſes ones Pa 
late may diſpleaſe anothers. 


CHAF. 


Of the Cauſes of the Formardneſs or Backwarks 
neſs of Maturity in all manner of Fruits. © 


KU1TS ripen ſooner or later, Firſt, Accord- 
ing as the Months of Apriland May are in Warm 
neſs, or cauſe the Trees to bloſlom. 

Secondly, According to what Expoſition they art 
plac'd, whether Eaſt, J//#, or Soutb, and particularly 
what Climate they are planted in. 

Fruits that areknit betimes areripe the ſooneſt, and 
thoſe which ae planted cn a Southern Expoſure are 
ſooner 
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boner ripe than thoſe planted on Eaſt or Weſt, or on_ 
4 Dwarf or Standard, the Sun caſting a greater 

exion upon them, than upon the others. 
= So likewiſe thoſe planted in a light Earth, and a 
bot Climate, are ſooner ripe than thoſe planted in a 
beavy wet Ground, or a cold Climate, . 
ut ſnppoſing twoeveral Grounds of two different 
res, viz. one light and ſanly Earth, and the 0- 
ther a heavy clayey Earth, are fo near one another, 
| and the+ Fruits of each Ground placed to.one Expoſiti- 
on equally alike, inſomuch that the Reflexion of the 
Sun can make no difference, yet thoſe planted in the 
bght Soil will ripen the ſooneſt. So that' to have, 


Fruits ripen early,is to plant them in a favourable Ex- 
poſure, in a hot Climate, and in a light Gndy Earth, 
4] which renders the Fruit to knit betimes, and*conſe- 
quently will arrive to Maturity ſooner. 


« "MF 
CHAP, VI. 
Of ſome particular Remarks of Matarity 4n eve- 


ry kind of Fruit, and firſt of the Summer Fruits, 
which ripen altogether upon the Tree. 


4 


34 H Stone and Kernel Fruit ripen ſooner 
upon a ſickly Tree, than upon a ſound one, and 
are commonly larger than thoſe on a vigorous Tree 5 
but that Largeneſs is only a Swelling, or a kind of 
Dropſie, which is the reaſon that the Prlp of thoſe 
Fryts are larger than they ſhould be, and is general- 
ly infipid or bitter. Peaches that drop of themſelves 
xe commonly paſt Maturity, . and conſequently 
noughr. 

Summer Pears, as little Muſcats, &c. the firſt 
Mark of their Maturity appears towa-ds the Stalk, 
wich muſt be & little yellowiſh; and for a greater 
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Mark of full Maturity, that Yellowneſs muſt appear 
through a certain tann'd and red Colour which covers 
all the Rind ; and laſtly, they muſt begin to drop of 
themſelves, ar which time it will be proper to gather 
and eat them. 

*Tis not ſo with ſmall Peaches, or to early or late 
Purple Peaches, norto” Pavies, they being Fruits 
which can hardly ever he too ripe, and are common- 
ly very good when they drop; inſomuch that when 
they drop without being ſhook, it's a good mark of 
their Maturity as well as Goodneſs. 

The ſeveral forts of Summer Pears which ripen in 
Auguſt, as Cuiſe Madams, Groſs Blanquets, Skinleſt 
Pears, the Orange Pears, Summer Bon-Cbretiens, Caſ- 
ſolcts, Robins, Rouſſelets, E:c. Their Maturity is known 
either by their dropping, or not reſiſting when they 
are gather'd ; or elſe by a certain yellow Colour, 
which appears in the Rizd, eſpecially near the Stalk, 

Peaches are fit to eat when gather'd, and require no 
Stare-houſes at leaſt to ripen them, tor they never 
ripen off the Tree, ſo that they muſt not be garher'd 
before they are perfetly ripe; but a day or two of 
Repoſe in the Store-houſe, affords them a certain 
Coolneſs which is very proper for them, and that 
which they can't acquire upon the Tree. 


——— _— ws. 


SHAFT. YH 


Of the Scituation that & 7s proper for the Fruits 
that ave gather'd in order to preſerve them 
Jome £118. 


N order to preſerve Summer Fruits for two or three 
Days, (cſpecially Peaches) they mult be laid either 

1n Cloſets or Store-houſes, which muſt be very dry and 
clean, and full of Shelves, the Windows being always 
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. open, unleſs it be in very cold Weather ; you muſt 


lay a Finger thick of Moſs vpon thoſe Shelves, which 
may ſerve for a quilr, raking care that the Moſs be 
yery dry, and has no il] Scent, that every Peach ſo 
placed, may ſink into the Moſs, and lye ſoftly, 
without being ſqueez'd by any of the others; for as 
it is with AMcelons, fo it is-with Peaches, that they 
eat becter after being gather'd aday or two, and laid 
at a diſtance from the Sun, than juſt after their be- 
ing gather'd, at which time they are luke-warm. 

They muſt be vilited carefully once a day, left 
there ſhould appear any Rottennefs, removing all 
that are are in the leaſt tainted, leſt they ſhould ſpoil 
the others ; but all this muſt be done with a careful 
and skilful Hand. 

Peaches ought to be placed with that part down- 
wards which the Stalk grows upon, for fear of brut-" 
ling them; and for, Figs they ought to be laid fide- 
-@ lt by bruiſing the Eye, they loſe-their beſt 

ice. 

* Pears may be plac'd with their Eye downwards, 
and the Staik ſtanding vpright for fear of being broke, 
Apples, it laid fo czrefully, may be plac'd either upon 
the Eye or Stalk; bat they may be Jaid only upon 
one another, *ciil ſuch time as they are at Maturity, 
after which they ought to be plac'd in ſome better 
order ; but beware of laying themupon #/ay or Straw, 
for that gives them an il] Scent. 

The belt way for Grapes is to hang them up in the 
Air faſtned to a Pack-thread, or about a Hoop, or 
fixed to ſome Bzam. 

Bur if any Perſon is defjrous to preſerve them *cill 
February, March, or April, they muſt be gather'd 
before they are perfectly ripe, otherwiſe they are 
apt to rot too ſoon 13 Care mult likewiſe be had once 
in two or three Days to pick off all rhe rotten ones 
carefully, 
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The greateſt mark of Maturity in all manner of 
' Apples, commonly conſiſts in their being wrinckled ; 
except the Apis or Ladies Apple, which never wrin- 
kles, but is known to be at Maturity, by the green: 
Rind turning all yellow. 

With theſe Precautions Fruit may be ealily pre- 
ſerv'd as long as it will laſt, nothing will hurt it but 
the Winter Froſts, which when it once enters thein, 
they retain no manner of Goodneſs, but zammediately 
decay. ; 7 


—— _—_ — 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Tranſportation of Fruits, 


Eaches, Figs, Strawberries, Cherries, Rasberries, 

&c. in order to their Tranſportation from one 
place to another, require Water. Carriage, or the 
Back or Arms of a Porter, for fear of jogging ; but 
more proper on their Heads, as our Fruiterers in En 
gland commonly do: But if they be ' Peaches, they 
muſt he laid upen that part which is fixed tothe 
Stalk, - without touching one another, and be laid 
upon a Bed of Moſs or tender Leaves, laid pretty 
thick, and wrap'd up in _Yine Leawes, and fo order'd 
that they may,not move out of their places. And in 
caſe ſeveral Beds be laid one upon another, a good 
ſeparation of Moſs muſt be laid between them : Ora 
reaſonable, quantity of Leaves ;z and the whole wrapt 
up with Cloath well faſtned, in order to keep the 
Basket cloſe, and in good order. For Figs you muſt 


have Sives not above two Inches deep, laying a Bed of 


Vine L:aves at the bottom, and place the Figs fide« 
ways, wrapping them up firſt aſunder, one in a Leaf, 


taking care to order them ſo well, .and ſo neatly cloſe 


to oue another, that their tranſportation may not 
| | We be 
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he able to remove them3 and never to lay one on 
the top of another. | | 
This Bed being made, it muſt be cover'd with 
Leaves, and next with a Sheet of Paper, neatly fix'd 
zhout the Sive with ſmall Pack-thread, in order to 
keep the Fruit cloſe. | x 
Good Plums being lald up without any Ceremony, 
i be put up in any Basket, with Leaves at the bot- 
tom of if; the top mult he cover'd alſo with Leaves, 
ad afterwards with Paper, tying it cloſe up as the 
former. ; 
'Common Plums may be tranſported in great Bask- 
ets, only putting Leaves at the top and bottom. 
Apricots ought to have the ſame care ugd about 
them as Peaches, 
-* Strawberries may be put into Baskets made on pur- 
e for them, laying Leaves at the bottom, and 
g Leaves round the ſides, covering them with a 


Linnen Cloath. 
Joe may be carried the ſame way as Peaches, 
Fn order to tranſport our principal Fruits, if not a- 
hove a days Journey, a large ſquare Basket may be 


ie | made cloſe of Ofier or Willow, divided into ſeveral 


ies on the inſide, in the manner-of a Preſs ; this 
may open ſideways like a Preſs, or on the top, and 
then having, our Sives ready pack*d up, they may be 
put into thig4arge Basker, placing the lowermoſt Sto- 
ry firſt, and then the uppermoſt. 

-+If this Basket is not very cloſe, there ought to be 
a Cloath, or ſome ſort of Covering thrown over it, 
to keep the Fruit from Dult. 

*\ There may be a ſmall Padlock fix'd to the door of 


this Basker, with two Keys to it, the one for the Per- 


ſons to whom the Fruit is ſent, and the other for him 
that ſends it, by which mcans the Frxit may be ſent 


CHAP. 
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CHAEF. IK 
Of the Store-houſes or Conſervatories for Fruits, 


S the Care and Skill gf;our Culture has yielded 
us a ſufficient quantity"of each kind, both of 
Autumn and Winter Fruits, and that which is agrees 
ble both in Goodneſs and Beauty ; it follows, that we 
make ſome Proviſion whereby to preſerve them a 
long as each kind may continue in Maturity : Which 
may be done in obſerving theſe following Condit 
ons. 

Firſt, To eſtabliſh a good Store-houſe free from 
Froſts, which are a great Enemy to Frutts, 

Secondly, That this Store-houſe muſt be expog' 
to the South or Eaſt, or at leaſt to the Weſt Sun, the 
Northern Expoſition being perniciovs ro it. 

Thirdly, That the Falls of this Store-honſe ſhonl 
be at leaſt twenty four Inches thicky otherwiſe & 
Froſt cannot be kept out. 

Fourthly, That the Windows, beſide the common 
Quarrels, ſhould have good double Paper Saches, ve- 
Ty cloſe, and well ſtopt, together with a double Door, 
inſomuch that the cold Air may not be able to enter 
in; for the leaſt froſty Air that may be will certain- 
ly cauſe great Diſorder : So that we cannot þe too 
careful in this matter. Bur as the Froſt is pernicious 
' 22 this Store-houſe, ſo likewiſe Fire will cauſe a Dib 
order; fo that there muſt be a double care to keep 
out the one withour the other, 

At this time it will be very requiſite conſtantly to 
keep fome Water in an Earthern Veſlel in our Store- 
houſe, to give us certain notice whether or no the Fi 
Froſt approaches us. It will likewiſe be of no les J--.. 
uſe to us, to have a good Weather Glaſs of the ſeveral F} 
Degrees of Heat and Cold, plac'd on the outſide of 
the Northern Expoſure, to give us a timely Precautls 
00 
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on of the approach of the Froſt ; and when it con- 
tinues for two Nights together at the fifth or ſixth, 
and even at the ſeventh or eighth Degrees, tho? the 
firſt Night may have done no harm, the ſecond is 
much to be feared, and therefore the next Day we 
muſt uſe all the carefyl means we can to ſecure it 
th Quilts or Blapquets, or elſe a great deal of dry 
3 to ſecnre our Fruits from periſhing. 
© But if it freezes ſo violent, as that we are exposd 
to Danger, and having a good Cellar, it will be very 
material to remove them into it, ?cill ſuch times as 
the violent Froſts are over. 

In all ſuch Caſes care muſt be taken to replace them 
alt in the ſame order they were in before in the Store- 
houſe ; and as ſoan as the Weather grows better, to 
w=_ ſuce as are ripe or tainted, Rottenneſs being 

worlt Accident that's to be fear'd. 

Having made a Proviſion againſt Cold, we mult 
8 glfo preſerve our Fruits from all ill Taſtes, as the 

Pttou oo of Hay, Straw, Dung, Cheeſe, foul 

Lnnen, eſpecially that whieh- has been. us*d in the 
Kitchen, all which are very dangerous,, and muſt not 
ia the leaſt be ſuffer'd near our Store-houſe, or Con- 
ſvatory, A certain muſty Taſte, together with 
the Smell of Fruits that have been laid up long toge- 
k likewiſe very difagreeable. And therefore, 

Fifthly, The Store-houſe muſt not only have good 
Overtures, a bigh Ceiling, the heighth of which is 
tobe from ten to twelve Foot high, but the Win» 
dows mult be often kept open, that is when there is 
no fear. of Cold, either 'in the Night or in the 
Day ; becauſe freſh Air from without,when, it is tem- 
; | perate, is incomperable to purific and re-eſtabliſh that 
which has been long inclogd. 
_"Sixthly, That neither a Cellar nor a Garret are fit 
to make this Conſervatory; the Cellar a ſort of 
muſtineſs, and moiſt Hear ceffuſing from it, which in- 
lines the Fruit to,Rotrenneſs; and the COS 
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of the Cold which ealily penetrates the Roof ; and 
therefore a Ground Room is belt, of at leaſt a firff 
Story, accompanied with other Lodging Rooms over 
and under it, as well as on the Sides. ; 

Seventhly, This Store-houſe requires many Shelves 
fram'd together, in order to lodge the Fruits ſeparats 
one from another, the fineſt on the beſt ſide, and the 
baking Peays and others on the worſt ; the diſtance'of 
theſe Shelves is to be nine or ten Inches@ſunder, and 
about ſeventeen or eighteen Inches broad, that they 
may hold the more, and pleaſe the fight the better, 

Eighthly, Theſe Shelves ſhould be a little floping 
outwardly, about an Inch in the Breadth, with an 
Edge upon the outſide about two Fingers high, to hin- 
der the Fruits from falling; the Fruits being not fo 
much in ſight when the Shelves are level : And when 
any of themyare rotten, it's' not ſo eaſily *perceivd; 
and that Rottenneſs commonly communicates it { 
to thoſe that are about it, unleſs remedied at firſt. 

Ninthly, That for fear of this Rottenneſs, eve 
Shelf ſhould be viſited every other Day without fail, 
remove whatever may bE tainted. ; 

Tenthly, That the Shelves ſhould be cover®d with 
ſomething, as dry Moſs, or fine Sand, "of about at 
Inch thick, in order to keep every Fruit ſteady after 
it's plac'd as it ſhould be, and to keep them aſunder; 
for the Fruits muſt in no wiſe be allow*d to touch 
each other. | 

It's much pleaſanter to ſee them all in a row upon 
their Baſis, than to lye confus'd and irregular, 

Eleventhly,and laſtly, That care be taken to ſweep 
our Conſervatory or Store-houſe often, to ſuffer no 
Cobwebs ia it, and to keep Traps for Rats and Micez 


and it will not be amiſs to allow ſome ſecret entrance 


for Cats, otherwiſe the 'Fruit will be in danger of be- 
ing gnawn by thoſe pernicious little domeſtick Ani- 


mals. 
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The Conſervatory which is particularly deſign'd 

r Finter-fruits, is likewiſe very uſeful for thoſe of 
ky Pears or Grapes ;, and for Summer-fruits, 
either Peaches, Pavies, Brugnions, Plums, &c. theſe, 
$has been already ſaid, are much better a day after 
eir being gather*d, than the very day, becauſe they 
ire a certain Coolneſs in the Store-houſe, which 
za-great Improvement to them, which they can ne- 
xr have while they are upon the Tree. 

The Vert Longs, Butter Pears, Vine Pears, Meſſier 
fobns, green Supay Pears, &c. after theſe the” Petit 
Ons, Lanſacs, Marchioneſſes, Bergamots, and Ama- 
tits, the Be/idery, and the thick Stalks, &c. are the 
firſt that pafs during the Month of November. The 
Thumb (as 1s already ſaid, for the Butter Pears, Vert 
Longues, green Sugar Pears, and others which have 
egun to ripen in Oc; obrr)) denotes the time of their 
og as likewiſe rhe Petit Oins, Marthioneſſes, 
Ruſſetins, Lanſacs, &c. they being melting Pears. A 
= Colour which forms it ſelf in the Meſſier Fean, 


gyellow Caſt in'the Amadots, thick Stalks, Beſideries, 
c. and a Moiſture upon the Rind of the Bergamots, 
together with a little Yellowneſs which diſcovers ic 


'F lf upon them, all theſe are certain Signs which in- 


form us,without the'of the help Thumb,of theMaturity 
of thoſe five laſt kinds of Frurxs,* with examining and 
reviewing conſtantly, or at leaſt every other day : 
This Reviewing muſt be continued for the'following 
Months for all other Fruits ;- and in Reviewing re- 
move ſuch as begin to 'rot. 

The Louiſe Bonne, Winter Thorns, Ambrets, Le 
Chaſſeries, St. Germains, Virgoulees, dry Martms, and 
$aniſh bon-Chretiens, with\the Fenowllet, and Autumn 
Calvil Apples, and ſome Pome d” Apees, and Reinatteer, 
&c, a!l theſe kinds of Fruit ripen at the beginning of 
December, and a little Yellowneſs, together with 
fome Wrinkles, diſcovers it ſelf upon the ſix firſt, 
by which we may judge, in caſe they do not reſiſt the 
| Thumb, 


LY 
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Thumb, that they are fit to eat 5 but *till then we 
muſt not venture to meddle with them : In cutti 
them the Knife will ſoon diſcover their want of Ri 
neſs. Thoſe kinds of Pears are very ſubje& to ſoft 
and thereby are certainly apt to deceive thoſe whg 
do not ſtrictly examin them every Day. : 

As to dry Martins, Spaniſh bon-Chretiens, and Pe. 
tails, as ſoon as ever there appears the leaſt Spot of 
Rottenneſs upon them, their time 1s come, and they 
are ſoon threatned with Rottenneſs, but with this 
Advantage, that they remain a pretty while in the 
ſtate of perfect Maturity. 

The Fenouillet or Reinettee declare their Maturity as 
ſoon as they become extreamly wrinkled. The Ap 
declare theirs when their green Colour turns to yel- 
low. 
The Calvills ſeem to become lighter, and their 
Kernels looſen, and rattle in ſhaking when they 
pen, they become yellow without wrinkling, whi 
are admirable Qualifications in thoſe Kinds of Frut, 

Such Fruits as have reſiſted the Thumb in Decens 
ber, will yield to it in-their turns in the Months { 
Janury and February ; but when the Winter Thong 
are not able to change their Colour a little in tho 
Months, they become mealy and inſipid, and perih 
without attaining a perfect Maturity, which is 4 
loſs to the curious, ſince it is one of our beſt Pears, 

The Lowſe Bonnes, and the long green Pears of Sq 
tember and Odober, ſeldom grow yellow, . but they 
wrinkle and become ſofr, mellow, and agreeable to 
the Touch. 

Many Ambrets ſoften before they grow yellan, 
eſpecially upon thoſe Trees graffed upon free Stocks, 
that are too full, therefore they require Sugar to cor- 
re& their Taſte, which is not ſo good as it ſhould be, 
tho? they be ſo. very fall of Liquor, The large Wa- 
ter Muskets, and the Portail. Pears do neither of them 
yield to the Thumb ; but the Yellowneſg of the _ 
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d a few Wrinkles, or ſome Rottenneſs in the ſe- 
ad, invite us to make uſe of their Goodneſs whate- 
rer it be. 

A chief thing to be obſerv*d in ordering of the 
FT fauits in the Store-houſe or Conſervatory, is to place 
cy Kind upon different Shelves, or if ſeveral ſorts 


n one Shelf, to diſtinguiſh them by Diviſions of 
Edges 3 and not only ſo, but to make a diſtin&ion of 
Fruits of one Kind. As, 

firſt, To place thoſe that are fallen before their 

Time by themſelves, out of Sight, they ſeldom 
lboking well becauſe of their being much wrinkled, 
me more and others leſs, according to their drop- 
ping ſooner or later ; but they ripen at laſt, tho? it 
depretty long after others of their Kind, and pretty 
often they are incomparably good, eſpecially when 
ir Fall does not excccu above a Month before the 
of the common gathering. 
Secondly, Thoſe growing upon Dwarf-Standards 
ſ be laid apart, as well as thoſe of good Eſpalters, 
good Walls. ; 
The ſame Method ought to be followed for the 
Fruits of high- Standards, - and the ſame for the Fruits 
of Northern Eſpaliers, by reaſon. that regularly the 
Fruits of good Eſpaliers and Walls ripen firſt, thoſe 
of vigorous Dwarfs follow them, thoſe of Dwarfs 
graffed upon Quince Stocks precede thoſe that are 
graffed upon free Stocks, and thoſe of infirm Trees 
precede both the one'and the other, 

The Fruits of high Standards ſucceed 'and often 
mix with theſe, and are thebeſt of all, excepting only 
Plums and Figs, The Fruits of the Northern Expo- 
fre ripea laſt of all. 

* The Author here prefers the Fruit of good E/- 
* paliers and high Standards to thoſe of Walls, but 
© the Climate in England being ſo mnch colder than 
* that of Yerſailles, the © hazard” will be: too» great 
*for a Gentleman-to depend apon any of the Win- 
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© ter Pears for high Standards ;, notwithſtending in 
& a favourable Year ſome Winter Pears, as the Ama. 
* dots, and other dry Pears, eat better from a high 
« Standard than from a Wal. 

Winter bon-Chretiens anid Colmars let all other Pear: 
paſs before them, and in the mean time the others 
begin to turn yellow and ripen, and to wrinkle x 
little towards the Stalk. 

When' the bon-Chretien is perfeQly ripe, the Puly 
is almoſt melting, and when not it” remains very 
ſtony ; ſome of them will keep till Aſarch and April; 
the Bugys, St. Lezins, and Martia Secs joyn with 
thoſe; the Bugys in Marchand 4prit are very de- 
licious, with+their' tender watery Pulp, tho? a little 
fowriſh, The St. Zexins with their firm Pulp, ac- 
companiedqwith a little Perfume, alſo make ſome Fi- 
gure, but it's very difficult to preſerve them, becauſe 
the leaſt touch of Cold blackens*them entirely, and 
renders them odious to ſight, as well as diſagreeable 
to the Palate. " 

. As for bakeing . .#ys, they 'are good at all times 
for the end they are deſign'd for, particularly when 
they begin to grow-yellow 3 with this Proviſo, that 
all ſuch as are tainted with Rottenneſs muſt” be laid 
aſide, leſt they Thould infe& thoſe that are ſound: 
And thus the Franck Real, and the Carmelite, and e{- 
pecially the Double bloſſowd, which are the belt of 
thoſe that are only fic ere The Angobey and 


Catillaes may chance*® to acquire ſome Goodgeſs, be- 
ing Teaſon'd with Sugar, * andthe hear of thesFire ; but 


they Nil "rein a rouch of Tartnefs, which can ne- 
ver agree with nice Palars.” 

| : Calwvils and Reinets are admirable for pre- 
ſerving; the Fenowillets are&not ſo good, by reaſon of 
rear Sweetneſs;. bot the firſt. have a kind of Brisk- 
neſs, which gives them anwncomparable Taſte. 
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CHAP. A. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees. 


Ruit-Trees are ſubje&t to certain Infirmities that 

deſtroy them, which we may very well term Di- 
ſtempers : As yellowLeaves out of Seaſon, new Shoots 
growing black, and dying on their Extremities in the 
Months of Auguſt and September ; Fruits remaining 
ſmall, or dropping off themſelves; which Diſtem- 
pers are ſo many ſpeaking Simptoms of the Indiſpoſi- 
tioa of the Foor, Among theſe Infirmities there are 
ſome that may be cured with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
Remedies,and others which hitherto appear incurable 
lince whatever can be done to them has ſtill prov'd 
ineffetuai. 

In order not to omit any thing relating to thoſe 
Accidents which oor Trees are liable to, without in- 
duding ſuch as proceed from too long Wounds 
of great Heat, of great Cold, of Storms, of W hirl- 
winds, Hails, &c, 

In the Firſt Place, there are Diſtempers common 
to all Trees in general. 

Secondly, There are ſome that are peculiar to eve- 
ry particular Kind. 

The common Diſtempers conſiſt either in adefe& of 
Vigour which makes the Trees appear in a languiſhing 
Condition, or elſe they are ſtorm'd by large white 
Worms, which are ſometimes form'd in the Earth, 
ud there gnaw the Roots, or the Bark of the neigh- 
dring Stem : Theſe miſchievous lirtle Inſes, which 
we call Tons, by degrees cauſe ſo great a diſorder, 
that the-Tree which is attack*'d by them, and had al- 
ways appear?d vigorous before, all on a ſudden dies 
without any Remedy, 

The peculiar Diſtempers in Pear Trees againſt 
Walls, are when their Leaves are attack'd with what 
M we 


we call Tygers. Cankers, and Scabs in other Pear-Trees 
viz, Robines, ſmall Muſcadines,&c. Gum on Stone-fruit« 
Trees, eſpecially Peach-trces, which commonly deſtroys 
that parton which it fixes, either Branch or Stem ; 
and when unfortunately it attacks that part where 
the Tree- is groffed, which is often hid under thy 
Ground, -it ſpreads round about that Graft, without 
any bodies obſerving it, for the Tree ſtill continues 
in a good Condition while there remains any paſſage 
for the Sap; but finally this Gum hind*ring the Sap 
from riſing to the vpper parts of the Tree makes that 
Tree dye fuddenly. 

+ Moreover ſome Peach Trees are alſo attack'd with 
Emets, and a ſmall kind of green Fleas, which ſome 
times faſten on the young Shoots, and hinder them 
from thriving ; ſometimes on the new Leaves, and 
cauſe them firſt to ſhrink, next to dry and fall : We 
have likewiſe North-eaſ# Winds which blaſt, in ſome 
Springs wither, and as it were burn all the new 

ts, infomuch that the Trees on which this unln& 
ky Influence lights appears dead, while others about 
them are green, full of fine Leaves, and continne to 
produce fine Shoots : Beſides the moſt vigorous Trees 
are ſubject to have the end of. their new Shoots intir6 
ly cut off by a little black round Inſe&, cald Butter- 
Cutter, 

Fig Trees dread the great Colds of the Winter, 
which are capable of freezing their whole Head, un- 
eG they be extreamly well cover'd. 

They are likewiſe ſubjet in the Winter Seaſon wo 
have the lower part of their Stems gnaw*d by Ra 
and Mulots, or Garden Mice, which make them 
pine and dye. 

Thoſe very Animals, together with Zaires, EM 
wigs, and Snails, likewiſe ſpoil the Fruits on the Tres 
when they approach te - Maturity, eſpecially Pegchs 
and Plums. 


Gooſe-berries have likewiſe their peculiar __ 
w 
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which are a kind of ſmall green Caterpillars, which 


ex 

it. | form themſelves towards the Months of May and 
ys | Joc on the back part of their Zeaves, and eat them 
1; | to that degree, that thoſe little Shrubs remain alto- 


gether bare, and their Fruit being expos'd to the 
t Heats of the Sun, is deſtroyed witkant being 
able to ripen. 

Strawberry Plants in the Prime of their Youth and 
Vigour, are as it were treacherouſly attack*d in their 
yery Roots by thoſe wicked Tons which deſtroy 
them. 

* The Author here makes mention of the Tillage, 
ith | *and bringing into order the ſeveral forts of defeRtive 
ne- | © Earth, but ſince he has treated of it heretofore, we 
em | © refer you tro the firſt Part, where he treats more 
and & © largely upon ir, 

We When there is not Mould enovgh, it muſt be aug- 
"ne Y mented: either about the Roots, removing all the ill 
new} Mould, to put better in the room of ir, or elſe by 
lIn&- © laying new ould over the Surface of it. The Mould 
on being thus attended, without doubt the Trees will 
e to} thrive better in it, and grow more vigorous, 
res | When the Diſtemper is only viſiblaby a certain 
ire | Yellowneſs; as for Example, Pears graffed upon 
trer- | Quince-ſtocks, in certain Grounds always grow- yel- 
low, tho? the Ground ſeems to be pretty good ; it is 
ter, | 2 good and certain Advertiſement to:remove them, 
un-Y and to place others in their room on Free-ſtocks, 
which ate much more vigorous, and agree better in 
nw mn indifferent Soil than others. 
Ras - When Peaches graffed upon Almond Stocks caſt too 
hen} -favch Gum in moiſt Grounds, others mult be planted 
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"upon Plurm-ſtocks ; and when they do not thrive upon 

Ea Plum-ftocks in ſandy Ground, only ſuch muſt be planted 
Trees, there as are on Almond or Peach-ſtocks. 

ada}, If the Tree appears over burthern'd with Branches, 

as orfly to ſhoot very ſmall ones, it muſt be eagd, 

lhtil it begins again to produce fine Shoots by — 

M 2 - thre 


the uppermoſt Branches, or by removing, part of thoſe 
which cauſe a Confuſion in the middle. 

W hen the Diſtemper proceeds from the Tree be- 
ing ill-condition'd before it was planted, from its ha- 
ving a ſcabby, poor Foot, half dead for want, or from 
its being too weak, the beſt way is to pull it vp, and 
to plant a better in the room. 

If the Tree, being good of it ſelf, has been planted 
too deep, or too ſhallow, or with too many Roots, 
the beſt expedient is to take it np again, prune the 
Roots anew, and replant it according to the Rules of 
Art, 

And to all theſe ends it is very neceſſary to keep 
always ſome dozens of good Trees in Baskets, to place 
new ones ready grown in the room of ſuch as muſt be 
remov'd. 

When the Trees are attack'd with ſome Cankers, you 
muſt, with the point of a Knife, remove the part ſo 
tainted to the Quick, and then apply a little Cow 
Dung to it, covering it with a piece of Linnen ; a 
kind of Rind will grow over it, which will cover the 
Wound, and fo that Accident will be cured. 

When Caterpillers agnoy a Tree, care muſt be ta- 
ken to remove them, 

When Rats gnaw the Bark, Snares and Traps 
muſt be laid for them. 

When the Diſtemper is ſuppos'd to proceed from 
Tons, the Foot of the Tree mult be uncover'd, to ex- 
tirpate them abſolutely, putting new Mould in the 
room of the old, after having ſhortned the Roots that 
are gnawn. : 

Among the incurable Diſtempers, the firſt is old 
Age ; for when a Pear or a Plum Tree has {erv'd for 
Thirty, Forty, or Fifty Years, we may conclude that 
it has perform'd its part, and there's no hopes of a 
Return , ſo that it muſt he taken out, not leaving 
any of its Roots in the Gronnd, putting new Afould 

into 
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into the room of it, in order to plant new Trees 
there, 

Secondly, Another incurable Diſtemper is Tygers, 
which ſtick to the back of the Leaves of Wall Pear 
Trees, and dry them up, by ſucking all the green 
Matter that was in them, 

The Author has tryed many Experiments for the 
deſtroying of theſe Tygers, as imploying all manner 
of ſtrong, ſower, corroſive, ſtinking Lees, viz. of 
Rbue, Tobacco, Salt, Vinegar, &Cc. to waſh the Leaves 
and Branches, as alſo Oi! ; he has likewiſe ſmoak'd 
them with Brimſtone, burnt old Leaves, ſcrap'd the 
Back of the Branches and Stem, to which they ſtick ; 
he has daily endeavour?d to find out ſome new Ex- 
pedient, and after all, never ſucceeded in any of 
them : There ſtill remains ſome of the Seed of that 
curſed Inſet in ſome part or other; and in the 
Months of May and Fune this Seed is hatch*d by the 
heat of the Sun, and then multiplies infinitely : And 
therefore one of theſe two things muſt be done, either 
noPears muſt be ſuffer'd againſt a Walhor in anEſpakier, 
or elſe we muſt reſolve to ſee thoſe Tygers upon 
them, contenting our ſelves with burning all the 
Leaves yearly, and with cleanſing the Trees, as 
much as is poſlible. 

Thirdly, Gum is an incurable Diſtemper, which 
faſtens to the Peach Trees, and other Stone-fruits. 
When it only appears on the Branch, *tis no great 
matter 3 *ris bur cutting the ſaid Branch two or three 
Inches below the part ſo diſtemper'd, where this 
Gangreen is hinder'd from extending farther, as it 
would infallibly do, if it ſtuck about the Bud or 
Graff, or all over the Stem, or on moſt of the Roots ; 
and then the ſole Expedient is to loſe no more time 
about it, and conſequently to remove ſuch a Tree out 
of the Ground in the manner aforeſaid, 

A Wound ſometimes proceeds from an external 
Accident; for inſtance, trom a Wound which has 

M 3 been 


been made by way of Incifion, by a Scratch ; and 
ſometimes from an evil inward Indiſpoſition ; that 
Gum is nothing but a ſpurted Sap, which is ſubject to 
Corruption and Rottenneſs, from the time it ceaſes 
to be inclos'd in its ordinary Channels which lye be- 
tween the Wood and the Bark; in that caſe the Re- 
medy is ealie, eſpecially when it happens only on a 
Branch, as is already declar'd in the preceding Arti- 
cle. When the Diſtemper affets the Stem, it often 
Cures it ſelf by a Knob, or a continuation of new 
Bark, which extends over the Bark ſo wounded, 
Sometimes it's neceſſary to apply a Plaiſter of Cow 
Dung over it, cover'd with a piece of Linnen until 
the Wound be clos'd : When the Gum proceeds from 
the inſide, it's incurable on the Stem or Roots, 

* The Author treats much of bare Cow Dung, as 
& a Plaiſter for all wounded Trees; but we have found 
* by Experience, that Cow or Horſes Dung, mixt 
© with Loam made up like grafting Earth, and workt 
* up with a little Tallow like Paſte, is of a much bet- 
* ter Natvre for the. healing of Wounds in all man- 
© ner of Trees, 


—_— 


CHAP. XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV. 


A HE Author in theſe five Chapters has made 
Y a long and tedious Diſcourſe, viz. of Graffs, 
©* of the kinds that are in uſe, of the proper Times 
« toGreff, of the manner of performing all manner of 
* Graffs, and which are the Stocks that have a natural 
© diſpoſition to receive ſome Kinds of Fruits, and no 
© other : All which may. be reduc'd into theſe five 
« general Heads. 


« Firſt, Of Graffs. 
« Secondly, The Kinds that are in uſe. 


Thirdly; 
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* Thirdly, The proper Times to graff and imoculate. 

« Fourthly, The manner of Performing all kinds 
*© of Graffs. 

« Fifthly, The Stocks that are proper for each Kind 
* of Fruit. 


Firſt, Of Graffs. 

<* Inoculating is one Kind of Graffing ; and accor- 
« dingly our Author has given it the true Term, by 
« calling it Graffing ; but if we ſhould term it fo in 
* England, it would not be ſo well underſtood, not 
being a Phraſe. ugd in England; and therefore it 
« being perform'd at adifferent Seaſon from the ſeve- 
* ral other Kinds of Graffing, and that it may appear 
* ealie to all People, we have given It the uſual 
; Termination in England of Budding or Inocula- 

ting. 

Secondly, The Kinds of Graff that are moſt us'd 
in England, are theſe three, v:z. 

Shoulder Graffing, or Graffing in the Rind, Stock 
or Slit Graffmg, or Graffing 1n the Cliff. And Tongue 
or Whip Graffng. 

Shoulder Graffing, or Graffing in the Rind, is that 
which is proper only for large Trees, 

Stock, or Slit Graffng, is that which is proper for 
Trees or Stocks of a tefler Size, from an Inch or more 
totwo Inches Diameter, And 

Tongue, or Whip Graffing, is proper for ſmall Stocks, 
of an Inch, half aa Inch, or leſs, Diameter ; this laſt 
_ molt effectual of any, and that which is moſt 
uw'd. 

« Thirdly, For the proper Times to Graff ; it's im- 
© poſlible to give any certain DireQtions for it, becauſe 
* of the variableneſs of Seaſons ; bur the uſual Times 
© we graff in, in England, is in the Month of March, 

*and fometimes at the end of February, according as 
© the Seaſon is early or later. But the main Rule that 
©® we generally go by, is by the Aſcenlion of the Sap, 
M 4 * when 


* when it begins to aſcend from theRoot into the Bray. 
&« ches ; for the Graff being apply'd, it receives all its 
* due nouriſhment of Sap from the Root in its 
© Aſcenſion. 

The proper time for Jnoculating or Budding, is 
likewiſe according as the Seaſon happens, it being 
early or late ; but the uſual time for Stone-Fruit, as 
Peaches, Apricots, and Plums that are budded on Plum- 
Stocks, is in July, and ſometimes at the end of June, 
eſpecially if the Seaſon be early, and the Ground 
moiſt. As for Pears, the uſual time of Budding or In- 
oculating is in Auguſt. | 

Note that Peaches that are budded upon Peach or Al- 
mond Stocks, are commonly budded in Auguſt, or the 
beginning of September, becauſe the Sap continues 
longer in thoſe Stocks than in Plums, 

« Fourthly, The manner of Performing the ſeveral 
©« Kinds of Graffs,is a Work that is become ſo frequent 
* in England,cſpecially in this Age,that it is altogether 
© needleſs to explain the manner of performing the ſe- 
<« yeral ſorts of Graffs ; ſince there are few Gard”ners 
© but what are capable of doing it ; and alſo what can 
<« be ſaid may be comprehended in this : That there 
«© muſt be a great care uvs'd to make the Graff and the 
& Stock (it cloſe to each other,and that both theRindsmay 
« touch each other as much as 1s poſſible ; which is to 
& he compalſs'd by a good Knife, and a ſteady Hand. 

Fifchly, The Stocks that are proper for each:Kind 
of Fruit, are as follows. 

For Apricots and Plums, the ſeveral ſorts of Plum- 
Suckers, or thoſe which are rais'd from the Stone, 
excepting the Suckers of Damſons. 

For Peaches, Pavies, and Brugnions, the Trees or 
Stocks that are rais'd from the Stones of the ſeveral 
ſorts of their Kind, together with Almond Stocks, 
and the Suckers of Muſcle Plum Trees, and Peay Plums, 
viz. of thoſe Trees that were never graffed. 

For 
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For Pears and Medlars, Quinces, and the Trees or 
Stocks that are raisgd from the ſeveral ſorts of Pears. 
its For Apples, the Trees that are raigd from the ſe- 
yeral ſorts of Kernels of their kinds. 


is For Cherries, the Stocks that are rais'd from the 
ng | common wild black Cherries. 

as 

n. | 

* CHAT. XvL 

- Of Nurſeries azd Seminaries. 

Al- UR Nurſeries require a good eaſie Soil, or 
the Ground, well till'd, having at leaſt two Foot and 


ves || a half depth, the Trees muſt be plac'd in Rows at 
three Foot diſtance, according to the largeneſs of the 
Tal I Trees, and at a Foot and a halt, or two, or three Foot 
ent } diſtance one from another, according to the Propor- 
her I tion of the Sizes. 
ſe-F © Here the Author recommends the Succors or 
ers | © Wildings of Crabs and Pears out of the Woods to 
can |} *graff upon 3; but we find in England, that thoſe 
ere | © rais'd from the Kernels of each ſucceed beſt, becauſe 
the } © they are not fo apt to run to Suckers, and ſpawn 
nay | © ont ſo extreamly. 
Sto] Firſt, For Pears, plant Wildings of Pears grown 
d. | from Kernels, as alſo Quince Stocks, which muſt be 
ind } well condition'd both as to the Root and Stem, 
Secondly, For Apple Tree Seminaries, plant the 
uni | Wildings grown from the Kernels of their Kind, or 
Ine, | rather Crabs, in the ſame order as is before menti- 
on'd. 
Sor | Thirdly, For a Seminary of Plums, plant the Suck- 
eral } ers of their ſeveral kinds, only excepting the wild 
ocks, } Damſons. 
ms, 3 Fourthly, For good Seminaries of Peaches,plant the 
Suckers of St. Julyans and black Damask, and black 
For } Muſcle and Pear Plums ; obſerving as is already men- 
| tion'd, 
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tion'd, to Plant the Suckers of thoſe kinds which 
were never grafted, otherwiſe it will be the ſame a 
to plant of any other ſorts of Plums ; plant alfo 
Peach and Almond Kernels, for a Seminary of them, - I, 
* The reſt of this Chapter is only a definition of 
** what has been already mention'd in the foregoing . 
« Chapter; only for Figs and/ines they are to be plan« fg 
*red in a Nurſery manner, but at a greater diſtance, 
© and increaſed by Layers or Suckers. 


CH AP. XVII. 


Of the different manner of Lattices us'd 
to Pallifade. 


UR Garden Walls ought to be plaiſter'd, to 

ſtop all the holes againſt Rats, Snails, Ear- 
wigs, and other Vermine, which deſtroy the beſt 
of the Fruit; which being done, you may bend or 
palliſade the Branches to form the Figure of the Tree 
as you pleaſe, by tacking them with ſhreds of Sheep 
Skin, or Shammy, or Liſts of Cloath, leſs than half 
a Finger's Breadth, and a Finger long : This fort of 
palliſading is very agreeable, but very tedious ; theſe 
Shreds may laſt a Year or two, but the only ObjeRti- 
on againſt them is, that ſometimes Earwigs ſhelter in 
them in the day time, and come ont at night to 
injure the Trees; and therefore ſome not likeing 
theſe Shreds, do fix Spikes frum ſpace to ſpace 
into the Walls, ſticking out about. two Inches, to 
faſten Laths or Poles to them; others make a 
Lattice of Poles ſupported by Horſe Bones or 
thoſe of Oxen, fixt into the Wall, to which they 
faſten the Branches of their Trees; others fix & 
bundance of Sheeps Bones into the Walls, at 4 
{mall diſtance, in a ſtraight Line, binding every Branch 


of the Tree to one of theſe Bones : Some make _ 
0 
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Laths naiPd checquer-wiſe, every ſquare being 
wt twelve Inches; theſe they fix to the Walls 
1 Nails or Hooks, and is a pretty good Expedi- 
but never looks gentile nor handſom, 
Some for Cheapneſs uſe Braſs or Iron Wire ſup- 
rorted by flat headed Nails; others have been content 
ly with ſtraight Lines of Wire, either long-wiſe or 
aſs-wife : Theſe two laſt, tho* neat, are not good, 
ing too weak and apt to gaul the tender Branches, 
md thereby occaſions Gum to the ruin of the Trees. 
After all, the moſt convenient and moſt noble, is a 
lattice of quarter'd Wood, or Heart of Oak, every 
Pole being about an Inch ſquare, and free from Knots, 
ad well plan'd. 
You muſt have Iron Hooks of about a quarter of 


Yo loch thick, and half a Foot long, beſides the end 


which torns ſtreight up about an Inch and a half, 
te end which muſt be driven into the Wall muſf 
te forked to hold the faſter in the Wall, into which 
it muſt enter four Inches deep; two Inches on the 
otfide will ſuffice ; they muſt be plac'd at three Foot 
diſtance checquer-wiſe, beginning the firſt Row with- 
1 a Foot of the Ground, continuing it to the Top of 
the Wall; the Hooks muſt be in a ſtraight Line and 
Parrallel to one another ; the Poles may be of what 
kngth you pleaſe, according to the heighth of the 
Walls, thoſe that ſtand upright ſhould be all of one 
piece if you can, if not you may joyn two or three 
neatly, tying them very cloſe with a Wire. 

T:ke the ſtraighteſt and weakeſt to ſerve in a 
ſtraight Line, placing the but-end downwards, the 
—_ muſt be imploy*d a-croſs to ſupport the 

ork, 

The Squares muſt be about ſeven or eight Inches, 
they do not well of ten or twelve, and five or fix 
xe too little for Eſpalliers, they may alſo be us'd for 
afort of Arbors that are now in faſhion; the Square 
muſt be exatly meaſur'd, leaving an Inch between 
the 
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the Wall and the Laths : When they are finiſh'd, yoy 
may firſt paint them white, and afterwards with q 
graſs green. 

Theſe Lettices are ſometimes made for Counter E[. 
paliers or Pole Hedges, about five or fix Foot high, 
according as you pleaſe. 

In order to its being ſteady, it's neceſſary to drive 
Oaken Spikes into the Ground at five or ſix Foot di- 
ſtance one from another, about four Inches ſqu 
driving them about a Foot into the Ground, the up- 
per end being pointed to laſt the longer, for if it 
were ſquare, the Rains would rot it the ſooner; the 
Checquers mult be like thoſe of Eſpalliers, only with 
this difference, that in Pole-bedges the Poles or Laths 
muſt be fix'd with Nails into the Body of the Spikes, 
which muſt be notch'd in order thereunto, 

* This method of Palliſading has ſeldom or never 
©* been us'd in England,but it may be very proper for 
* old Brick Walls, where the Joynts are at ſuch a di- 
* ſtance, that the Trees cannot well be nail'd to them, 
© or likewiſe for Stone Walls, where the Stones are { 
© thick that they cannot be naiPd to any advantage for 
© the good of the Tree. But more eſpecially for Mud 
* Walls that are made of Earth and Hay, ſuch are ugd 
* in ſome parts of the Weſt of England, and other 
<« parts where Bricks are not plenty ; becauſe theTrees 
<« cannot ſo well be nail'd to ſuch Walls, without ſome- 
* thing of a Lattice or Palliſade in this manner. 
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FRUIT-GARDENS, 


AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 


So, KL PART 'vh 


© ———— 


Of the Culture of the Kitchen-Garden. 


T being neceſſary for a Gentleman's Garner to 
perform with equal Skill, all the parts of Culture 
belonging to the Kitchen-Garden, that ſo he alone may 
be in a condition of furniſhing his Maſter with all the 
Varieties which a good Kitchen-Garden can produce 
without wanting at kaſt any of thoſe Produttions 
that are of moſt importance. 

To which end, I purpoſe here to follow exa&ly 
the Model and Platform I have already explain'd at 
the beginning of theſe Treatiſes of Gard'ning ; in 
Conformity to which, I ſhall ſer down, 

Firſt, Every thing, generally ſpeaking, that ſhould 


' Ibein all forts of good and well furniſt'd Xitchen Gar- 


&1s; to which I ſhall add a Deſcription of the o_. 
an 


om —— _ 
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and other things which ſerve for the ProduQtion anff 
Mwlriplication of every particular Plant, F 

Secondly, I ſhall ſpecifie not only all things that Wi 
may be gather*d out of a Kitchen-Garden every Month 
of the Year, but alſo what Work Gardeners are to 
do in every one of thoſe Months. 

Thirdly, 1 will explain what fort of Earth or Sail, 
and what ſort of Culture is moſt proper for each ſort 
of Plants, to make them excellent; and becauſe ſome 
of them are ſown to remain always in the ſame place, 
and ſome only to be tranſplanted elſewhere, and ſome 
again are propagated without Seeds, I will give Dþ 
recions at the ſame time how to order all of them; 
as well in reſpe& to the Seaſons in which they are to 
be ſown or planted, as the manner of their Props 
gation, 

Fourthly, I will ſhew you how long each for 
may profitably occupy its place 3 and which of them 
muſt be laid up for Winter Proviſions ; and which 
may, by the help of Induſtry, be produced in ſpight 
of the Frolts, 4 


—_—— 4 — 


CHAP. L 


What Things ſhould be planted in any Kitchens 
Garden, of «4 reaſonable Extent, to render i 
compleatly furniſh'd. 


LL the World is agreed, that there are fe 
Days in the whole Year, in which we can we 
be without the Aſſiſtance of the Kitchen-Garden. 
Thar you may therefore have at one view, the know 
ledge of what compoſes this agreeable _—_— 
that may be drawn out of the Xitchen-Garden 5 
ſhall here preſent you with a kind of an Al 
Inventory of all things which ſach a Gaydes ſhould 


may furniſh us with, throeghour the whole Year, 
GHAP 
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; CHAP. 1I, and VI. 
Concerning 4 deſcription of the Seeds, and other 
" things which contribute to the Produttion and 


* Multiplication of every ſort of Plant. Together 
' with what ſort of Culture is moſt proper for eve- 


M17 ort of Plant. 


LLELVTI A, or Wood, or French Sorrel, is a 
ſort of Trefoil, that is multiplied only by Run- 
i. & ners or Slips which ſprout from the Foot of it, as 
Violets and Daiſzes do, &c. It bears a white Flower, 
but no Seed: When it grows old, it grows into 
Tofts ; and being a Plant that grows in the Woods, 
and conſequently that loves the Shade, we therefore 
phat it along che tides of Northern Walls, at the di- 
ce of about one Foot aſunder : The more we ſtrip 
it of its Leaves, which is one good quality it has, 
the more freſh ones it ſhoots out, It 1s enovgh to 
ſet it two Inches iv the Ground. It laſts three or 
four Years without being renew'd ; and to renew it, 
we need do no more than to ſeparate or ſlip out the 
great Tufts of it into ſeveral little ones, and replant 

them immediately ; which is to be done in theMonths 
ery of March and April : A little Watering in very hot 
Weather, and eſpecially in ſandy Grounds, is a very 
welcome Hclp to them. 

ANTS is propagated only by Seed, which is pretty 
fa} fmall, and of a yellowiſh green, and is of a longiſh 
wal oval Figure ſtrip'd, which oval is bunch'd on one 
kde; it is much like Fernel-ſeed; it is commonly 
off] wn pretty thin either in Furrows or Borders ; 
ue their Leaves are uſed in Sallats, among other Faurni- 
- 
Y/ 


tures; they run to ſeed towards the Month of Auguſt ; 
and when their Stalks are cut down, they ſhoot out 
tew Leaves the next Year, and are as good as the 
firſt; but however it is beſt to renew them every 
two Years. | ARRACH, 
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ARRACH, Orrach, or Orage, is ponpagunnd only by 
Seed, and is one of the quickeſt, both in coming up, 
and running to Seed 3 which later it does at the be. 
ginning of June : It is ſown pretty thin; and to have 
good Seed of it, we mult tranſplant ſome of it in q 
ſeparate place : The Leaves of this Plant are very 
good both in Pottage and in Stufhings; we uſe ir al. 
moſt as ſoon as it peeps out of the Ground, for it 
paſſes away very quickly; and to have ſome the more 
early, we ſow a little quantity on a Hot-Bed, It 
thrives well enough in all ſorts of Ground ; but yet 
It grows more fair in good Ground. 

ARTIC HO AKS are commonly multiplied only by 
Ocillerons or little Eyes, or Off-ſets, or Slips, which arez 
ſort of Kernel which grows about the Foot of the 
Plant, that is in that part which ſeparates the Rout 
from the Eye or Bud, out of which the Stem grows 
that produces the Artichoaks ; theſe little Eyes, ar 
Off-ſets, begin commonly to breed at the end of Au- 
tumn, or in Winter when it is mild z and ſhoot forth 
Leaves in the Spring, that is at the end of March, 
or the beginning of April; at which time we ſearch 
about the Foot of the Artichoak, and ſeparate or flip 
off the Suckers or Off-/lips, in French called lirtle Eyes, 
and that is called //zpping or diſ-eying. Theſe Off-ſets 
to be good ſhould be white about the Heel, and have 
ſome little Roots ; thoſe that are black about the Heel 
are old, and produce bur very little Articboaks in the 
Spring; whereas others produce according to the 
Gardener's Intention, in Auguſt, September, or Oe 
ber. 

Sometimes Artichboaks are multiplied by the Seed, 
which grows in the Artichoak bottom when they are 
ſuffer'd to grow old, to flower, and to open; and 
laſtly, to dry, about Xidſummer. 

When we tie them up in Autumn, we wrap and c0- 
ver them up at their whole length with Straw or old 
Dung, and ſo whiten the Cottony ſides of their 
Leaves, 
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Leaves,to make Artichoak Chards of : For the planting of 
them, we com monly make little Trenches, or Pits, 
2bout half a Foot deep, and three Foot diſtance, fil- 
led with Mould, placing two Rows of them regular- 
ly by a Line in each Bed, which is to be fufl four 
Foot broad, and parted from the next Bed by a Path 
full one Foot broad ; theſe Trenches or Pits are to be 
made about half a Foot from the Edge of the Bed, and 
Checqueraways one towards the other ; we place two 
Slipe in a right Line, in each ſpace, containing 
hetween nine and ten Inches in length, and renew 
them'once every three Years at leaſt : Cut off their 
Leaves at the Beginning of Winter, and cover them 
with long dry Dung during all the very cold Wea- 
ther, till the end of AfJarch, when we muſt uncover 
them, and flip them, if their Slips be yer big, enovgh, 
or elſe ſtay threeWeeks or aMonth longer,cill they be; 
then we muſt labour, and move the Earty well about 
them, and dung them with the rotteneſt of that Dung 
that. ſerved them for a Covering; water them mode- 
rately once or twice a Week, ?till the end of May ; 
t which time their Fruit begins to appear: And from 
that time we muſt water them plenrtitully, that is, 
two or three times a Week, during the whole Sum- 
ner, allowing half a Pitcher of Water to each Plant, 
ad eſpecially in Ground naturally dry. Thoſe ptanted 
n the Spring ſhall ,bring their Fruit to PerfeCtioa in 
the Autumm following, if well water'd ; and they 
which do not, ought to yield their firſt Frurt in the 
ring following, in caſe they be ſtrong enough to re- 
iſt the ſharpneſs of rhe Winter, Artichaats have not 
only the hard Weather, and exceſs of Wet to fear, 
but they have the Field Mice likewiſe for their Ene- 
nies, thoſe miſchievous little Animals gnawing their 
koots in the Winter time, when they fiad no- 
thing better in the Gardens 3 ang for that reaſon it's 
mod to plant one Rank of Beet-Chard between two 
Rows of Articboaks, that the Field Mice finding the 

k N Roots 
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Roots of theſe laſt, the tenderer of the two, may fall 
upon them inſtead of the others, as they ever fail toll 
do. There are three ſorts of Artichoaks,viz, the green, 
or otherwiſe white ones, which are the moſt early 
the violet ones, whoſe Fruit is almoſt of-a Piraniidaflit 
Figure; and the red ones, which are round and flatfi 
like the white ones; the two lait forts are the mof 
delicious. | 1 
ASPARAGUS are ſown at the beginning. of waſh 
Spring, like other Seeds ; that'is,they are ſown on ſomeſi 
Zed well prepared; they mult be ſown indiffereat thin 
ſometimes theſe Seeds are ſown in- the Shell as they 
grow, that is, four or fix Seeds in a Shell, bur elm 
beſt way is to break them and beat the Seeds out'd 
them; the time of ſowing them is about the latte: 
end of March; about a Year after, if they are hy 
enough, as they will be if the Ground be good, 
well prepared, or if not, at leaſt at two Years ed, 
we mult tranſplant them, which is to be done at the 
end of March, and all the Month of April ; and 
this purpoſe we muſt have Beds between three | 
four Foot broad, and ſeparate one from the other 
If it be in ordinary Ground, we dig theſe Beds hole 
low with a Spade, throwing up the Earth that is tſp 
kenout of them upon the Path-ways; and as to ſtrong 
heavy and moiſt Grounds, 1 would have them tl 
order'd ; that is to ſay, 1 would have the Beds iatit 
not at.all laid hoHow, but on the contrary raiſed and 
kept higher than the Path-ways, too much wet beig 
mortal to theſe Plants : 4ſparagus being thus ſow, 
ſhoot out Tufts of Roots round about their Eye, of 
Aother-Rvot, thatis to ſay round the place from whet 
all their Shoots are to ſpring; which Roots ſpread 
between two Earths; and in order to tranſplant theg 
either into a hollow Bed, or a high raiſed Bed, ' 
beſtow a good thorough Tillage on the bottom aj 
the Trench, and if the Ground be not very good, | 
dung it a little, and afterwards we plant twp my three 
tock$ 


| 
. 


j 
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fa {tocks of theſe young Plants, orderly in Ranks,upon 
1 to flthe ſoperficies of the Beds prepared for them, with- 
cen ur needing*to trim the extremity of their Roots, or 
clys8t-1eaſt but a very little; and if our Jntention be 
idallto- force this Aſparagus by an artificial Hear; when 
| ze they are grown big enough, we place then at a Foot ' 
nofiſtance one from' another ; and if they be to remain . 

7row after the vſual manner, we allow them a Foot 

old 2 half diſtance ; but in both Caſes we place them 
oaglecker-wiſe, and when they are ſo placed, we co- 
inter thert! up again with two or three inches deep of 
jeearth : If any of them fail co ſpring up, we may re- 
"lev them tyo or three Months after ; which is to be 
je inthe ſame manner as we planted the others; on- 

ater taking care to water the new planted ones, Unring 

ie great Heat, and to keep them always well wee- 

Wed, and well dung't abont; or viſe we mark out 

nd With lictle Sticks the empty places; and Fay 'till the 

t theÞpring before we fill-them up again. _. | 

id toſs Every Year we cover the Bed with a little Earth ta- 
 andifiten off from the Path-way; becauſe inſtead of ſinking 
her ky always are rifing by little and little; we dung 
- bobliem. moderately every two Years, and let them ſhoot - 
ip thiree or four Years without gathering any; *cill 

ſee them begin to grow pretty thick; and then. 

me may force as many as we pleaſe of them; or if 

we continoe to gather of them every Yeat a 

top for fifteen Years before we need to renew 
n-Every Year about Martlemas we cut down all theit 
ewes, every Stock producing ſeveral Stems, and take 
ite faireſt of them for Seed ;; if we. would have thetd 

pme to. bear we muſt uſe an Iron Fork to dray/ thent . 

of the Nurſery-Beds, the Spade being dangerous 

Wer that Work, becauſe it woutPcur and hurt thoſe 

le Plants, | 's- HP 
"We muſt not fail every Year, at - latter end of 
fb or beginning of April,ithat is; before the Aſpa- 
r beginning RE ey 
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Yagus begin to ſprout naturally, to beſtow a {mal 
dreſſing or ſtirring of the Ground about three or four 
Inches deep on every Bed, taking care not to let the 
Spade go fo deep, as to hurt the Plants ; which 
ſmall Dreſſng ſerves both to Kill the Weeds, and ty 
render the uperficies of the Earth looſe, and therchy 
' not only the better to diſpoſe it to drink up th 
Rain, and the «ay-Dew that: nouriſhes the Stock, 
but likewiſe to facilitate the paſſage of the Aſparazy 
ia ſprouting. | 

The particular and moſt dreadful Enemies of 44 
ragus are a fort of Fleas that faſten upon their Shoot, 
and make them miſcarry, and hinder them from thri 
ving ; they are moſt troubleſom in very hot and d 
Weather: There has been no Remedy found yet 
. Eainlt this Miſchief, 


. 8 


BALM, cailedin French Meleſſe, is an odorifferoy 
Herb, whoſe Leaf whea tender makes a part of 5 
iad Furnitures; it is multiplied both by Seed an 
rooted Branches, like Lavender, . « Thyme, HByſ 
&cC. 

BASIL, or Baſilick, as well the great ſort as tt 
ſmall, is multiplied by Seed, which is of a black 
Cinnamen Colour, very {mall, and a little oval, it 
propagated only by Seed; it is annual and very di 
cate, we ſeldom: ſow it but upon bot-Beds, and nt 
in open Ground, as we do Purſiain, Lettuce, &« 
We begin to ſow fome in that mapner, at the begit 
ning of February, and we continue ſo to do the who 
Year; its tenterLeaves are us'd in a ſmall quantity,wit 
the Furnitures ofgSaltets, among which they make 
agreeable Perfume, It is likewile uſed in Ragows,. « 
pecially dry ones, for which reaſon we take care! 
keep ſome for Winter, We gather its. Seed in tl 
Moath of 44g, and uſually ro make it run to St 
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tranſplant it in the Month of. 24ay, either in Pots 
x Beds ; there are ſeveral ſorts of it, but that which 
ears the higeſt Leaves, and eſpecially if they incline 
32 Violer Colour, and that which bears the leaſt 
Leaves of tfle two is the moſt curious; that which 
hears midling ones being the ordinary or common 
ſort. : | 

The Common BAYS, is a Shrub of no very great uſe 
in our Gardens, and therefore it is enough to have 
ſome few Plants of it in ſome weS@ſhelrer'd phace, 
to gather ſome Leaves of them when occaſion re» 
uires. . - 
, BEANS, as well the common,- and Garden Beans, 
& thoſe called Xidney- Beans, and French-Beans, and 
in French, Aricos ;, are ſown in open Ground, and 
zrow not otherwiſe ; the Arico, French, or Kidney 
Jeans, are ſown the latter end of April, and all the 
Month of May, and are very ſenſible of the Froſts ; 
the common Garden Beans are ſown at the ſame time 
with Haſtings Peaſe, both in November and Febru- 


ay. 

BEE T-RAVES, or Bect-Reddiſhes, that is Red Beets, 
produce Roots for Sallads, -and are multiplied only by 
Seeds, which are about the bigneſs of a midling Pea, 
and round, but ail rough :n their Roundneſs, they 
xe yellowiſh, and ſo like thoſe of the white Beet, that 
they are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed one from the 0- 
ther ; ſo that People -are often miſtaken, thinking 
they. bave ſown red ones for Roots, and*'ſee nothing 
come.up but white Beets; they are ſown in the Month 
of March, either in Beds or. Borders. They muſt be 
ſown very thin, or at leaſt, if they come up too thick, 
they nguſt be very much thin?d, or elfe they will nor 
grow fo fair and ſo large as they ſhould be. They re- 
Quire a very good and well prepard Grourd ; they 
ae the beſt that have the reddelt ſubſtance and the 
reddeſt tops, they are not .good to ſpend ?cill to- 
ward the latter end of Autumn, + and alli the Winter 
N 3 Seaſon.: 
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Seaſon : To have Seed of them, we tranſplant in 
March ſome of the laſt Years Roots that we have pre-. 
ſerved from Froſt ; their Seed- is gathered in the 
Months of Auguſt and September. 

' BEET-WHITE called Porree or Poiree,are alſo pro-: 
pagated for Chards by Seed only, which is like that of 
the red Beets, but that ?tis of a duller Colour, they arg 
teplanted to produce Chards. Vide Chards, 

BONNE Dan#Q or good Lady, is multiplyed oply 
by Seed, which is extrocmaly flat, and thin, round and 
reddiſh.” 

BORAGE 15 propagated only by Seed, which is black, 

and of a long bunchy oval Figure, having commonlys 

a little white end towards the Baſe or Bottom, 
which is quite ſeparated from the reſt, the length js 

all engraven as it were with black Stxeaks, from one” 
end to the other, It grows like, and is to be ordered 

in the ſame manner as 4rach, only it comes not up ſo, 
vigorouſly : 'We ſow ſeveral times in the Summer, bes 
cauſe the Leaves,-in which conliſtsall irs Excellence, 

are good only while they are tender, that is, while 
they are young ; the Flowers ſerve to adorn Sallads; 

the Sced falls as ſoon'as ripe, and "therefore mult be " 
carefully watched ; the ſureſt way is to cut down the |} * 
Stalks and lay them a dryingan the Sun, as ſoon as e- 
ver they begin to ripen, and by that means we ſhal 
loſe but very few." * 

BUGLOS is likewiſe multiplied only by Seed,and is 
ſo like that of Burage,that they cannot be known aſun- 
der; and are likewiſe to be ordered after the ſame 
manner, 

' BUKS-HORN Sallad is multiplyed only by: Seed, 
whick js one of the leaſt we have ; it is longiſh,'of 
a verydark Cinamon Colour,and grows in a Husk like 
Rats Tail. * Vide harts-horn 'Sallad. OT 
'* BURNET is propagatedonly by Seed,which is pret- 
ty big,and a little ovai, with four Sides, and is all over 
eograven, as it were, in the ſpaces between thoſe _> 
R PEN S1 es; 
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> W'Sides ; ?tis a very common and ordinary Sallad fur- 
MRiture, which is ſeldom ſown-but in the Spring, and 
3s ſown thick either in Beds. or Borders; it ofren 
ſprings afreſh after cutting, of which the youngelt - 
© Shoots muſt be choſen for Sallads, the Leaves that are 
© of £40 thing old heing too tough 3 ir does It a great deal 
8 *of good to water it in Summer : There is but one ſort 
"Fo of it, whoſe Seed#is gathered at the end of Summer, 


ply C ' 


ck, CABB AGES, called in French,Choux,and comprehen- 
ding both Cabbage, Coleworts, and Colly-flowers of all 


uy Kinds, of what nature ſocver they be, are multiplyed 
IF only by Seed, which is about the bigneſs of an ordinary 


© Pin, or of birding Powder, and is reddiſh, inclining 
eq © 2 2 brown cinnamon Colour. | | 
ff. £ABBAGES of all forts of Kitchen-plants, take root a- 
J gainthe c2hilicit when tran{flanted,as they arelikewiſe 
8, the mo!t known, and molt utcd of any in our Gardens; 
1, © they are multiplyed by Seed, and are of ſeveral Sorts 


Wa and S2aſons ; there are ſome called white, or headed 
b& ff Cabbages, which are for the latter end of Summer, and 
he | for” Autumn; there are ſome curled, called Pancaliers, 
«. | 9 Millan Cabbages, w «K produce ſmall-headed Cabs 

> are ſome of a red or violett 


a} bages, for winter ; the 
Colour ; and ſome called long-/ided Cabbages, whereof” 
ſome are bright or whiie, and very delicate, ripe in 
vintage time ; and athers green, and are not very 
n good till they are froſt-bitten : Laſtly there are ſome 
” Þ call dColly-flowers,which are the moſt noble andvaluable 
{ of them all, and are not uſed in Pottage, bur in choice 
of Iatermeſies ; they cannot endure the Froſt, and there- 
fore as ſoon as they begin to form their Heads, they 
muſt be covered, with their Leaves ty'd up for that 
i: | xd over them with Straw-bands, to guard them from 
- | the inſults of the Cold, that ſpoils and rotts them;they 


© | <for our winter ſpending, and mult be Qheltered in 
& N 4 the 
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The Green- Houſe or Conſervatory, whither they muſt 
be carried, and planted with a Torf of their old 
Earth about them, where they are commonly uſed to 
perfe& the full growth of their heads : All other Cah. 
bages yield Seed in» France but only theſe, whoſe 
Seed weare fain to have brought up frem the Eaftern 
Countries, which makes them ordinarily very dear, 
To make Cabþages. run to Seecl, -we- uſe every Year, 
either in Autumn or Spring,” to tranſplant ſome of the 
beſt and faireit of them, which run to Seed in the 
Months of May and June, and is gathered in Fly or 
Auguſt: 7 

C APUCIN Capers, Sce Naſturces, 

C APUCIN C APERS, or Niſturces, are annual 
Plants, which are vſually ſown in bot- Beds in the Month 
of March, and tranſpianted again in the naked Earth a- 
long by ſome Walls, or ac the foot of fome Trees, 
where their mounting Stalks, which are but weak, and 
grow pretty high, may take ſome hold ro ſapport 
themſelves : They are alſo planted in Pots, and Baxes, 
in which ſome ſticksare (ct up to ſupport their Stalks ; 
their Buttons or round Buds before they open are 
good to pickle in Vinegar ; their Flywey is pretty large, 
of an Oraage Colour, and very agreeable ; They muſt 
be carefully watered in the @mier, to make them 
Thoot vigorouſly, Their Seed fails ro the Earth as 
ſoon as ever It 1s ripe, as well as that of Borag? 
and Bugloſs, and thereiare muit be careiully gather» 
ed up. 

C APRONS. » See Stramwberrics, 

CARDONS Spani/h, are propagated only by Sced, 
which is longiſh, oval, and about he bigneſs of 4 
fair W heat-Corn; it is of a greeniſh, or Olive Colour, 
markt with black Streaks from one end to the other, 
and is ſown from the middle gf April; to the end. 
They grow naturally from Seed ; and are ſown 


at two ſeveral times ; the firſt is commonly about 
| the 
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the middle or latter end of April ; and- the ſecond a- 
bout the latter end of May. They muſt-be ſown in 
200d and well prepared Ground, and in little Trench- 
es, or Pits, a full Foot wide, and about Six Inchesdeep, 
f'P4 with old; we make Beds of four or five Foot - 
wide, in order to place in them two ranks of thoſe lit- 
tle Trenches, - or. Pits, 'checker-wiſe.z" we put five or 
ix Seeds in every hole, with intention to let but twb 
or three of them to grow ; if they all come up, 
tiking away all thoſe' that are over and above that 
numbgr, either to throw away, or to new ſtock thoſe 
4places where perhaps are none come up, or where 
erhaps we may have ſown but ſome few upon a bot- - 
bed for that intention ; and if in fifteen or twenty 
Days we do not ſee the Seed come up, we ſhould un« 
cover them, to ſee wliether they be rotten, or begin 
to ſproat, that ſo we may fill up their places with 
new O1Cs in caſe of nezd, The Seeds of the firſt Sow- 
ig are'generally three Wecks coming up, and thoſe 
of the ſecond, fifreen Days ; Cardons muſt not be 
ſown before the nfiddle of April, for fear they ſhould 
grow too bigg,and run to Sced in- Auguſt and September, 
and then they are not good : Great care mult be ta- 
ken to water them we!l; and when towards the end of 
OR»ber, . we have a mind to whiten them, we take the 
(vantage of a dry Day,firſt ro tye up all their Leaves 
with two or three Bands, and ſome days after, we co- 
ver them quite up with Straw, or dry Litter well 
twiſted about them, ſo that the Air cannot penetrate 
to come at them, except 1t be at the very top, which 
we leave open. 

Theſe Cardoon Plants, thus wrapt up,whiten in about 
fifteen Days or three Weeks, and grow fit to 
eatz we make an end of tying up,. and wrapping or 
coyering all we have in our Gardens, when we per- 
ceive the Winter approach, and then we take them 
up with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them into 
our Green- Houſe or Conſervatory ; ſome of thoſe Plants 
| | are 


. ol 


are good to tranſplant in the naked Earth in the fol. 


lowing. Spring, to run to Seed in Fune or Fuly *; or 
elſe ſome Plants of them tyed up in their firit Ad, ' 


will ſerve for that three or.four times together, 
CAROTS, . are multiplied only by Seeds, which 
are ſmall and oval, the fides of which are wrought 
with little Streaks, or longiſh Points very ſmall ; and 
ohe ſide of the flat part of the Seed is a little fuller, 
and more raiſed than the other ; and both of them 
are marked longwiſe with Streaks 3 they are of the 
colour of a dead Leaf; are a ſort of Koot, whereof 


ſome are white, and others yellow, thatgrow only from ; 


Seed, and require the ſame care and ordering, which 
we have already deſcribed under the Head of Red Beet- 
" Roots, 

CELLERY is multiplied only by Seed, which is ve- 
ry ſmall, yellowiſh, and of a longiſh oval figure, and 
4 little bunched ; it is not good but art the end of A4u- 
#7, and during the Winter Seaſon , we ſow of it 
two ſeveral times, to be ſupply*'d with it ſo much the 
longer; that which has been long ſown, eaſily rvns to 
Seed, and grows hard : We ſow it then the firſt time 
in bot-Beds in the beginning of April, ami becanſe its 
Seed is ſo extream ſmall, we cannot help ſowing it tao 
Chick ; So that if we be not careful to thin ir, and 
crop it in time, to make it grow 'to ſome ſtrength 
and bigneſs before we tranjplant it, it warps and fiags 
its Head too much, and grows weak, and ſhoots its 
Leaves ſtraglingly outward, inſtead of producing 
ſtore of them from the middle of its Stock : The ſu- 
reſt way to tranſplant it in a Nurſery Bed, 1s placing 
the Plants two or three Inches from one another ; for 
which we make holes with our Fingers only ; we 
tranſplant that which comes of the firſt ſowing at the 
beginning of June, and ſow our ſecond ſowing the 
latter end of May, ar beginning of Fune ; but itis in 
- open beds, and we take the ſame care to thin, crop, 


and tranſplant this, as we did that of the firſt or" 3. 
ut 
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hut we muſt plant more of it the ſecond time, than 


ar the firſt. There are two ways of tranſplanting it, 
"the one 1s in a Pit or Trench a full Spit deep, and be- 
tween three or four Foot broad, in order to place in 


it three or four ranks of thoſe. Plants, at the diſtance 
of one Foot from one another ; this way of- making 
buSow-Beds to earth 1p our Cellery in, is good only in 


\ dry Grounds, wet Grounds heing too apt to rot them. 


—_— 


The Second way of tranſplanting it, is in plain Beds, 
not*made hollow, and ar the ſame diſtance as the o- 
ther, taking care in both ſorts of Beds, to water them 
extreamly in the Summer time, its chief goodneſs con- 
fiſting in being tendey, as well as in being very white - 
watering contribntes to the firſt kind of goodneſs, and 
for the ſecond, you are to obſerve, that to whiten ' 
Cellery, . we begin at firſt to tye it with two Bands 
when it is big enough, chuſing dry Weather for that 
effet, and atterward we earth«our Ceftery Plants quite 
pp, with Earth taxen from the high raiſed Path-ways, 
or elſe cover it all over with dry long Dung, or dry 
Leaves, as we do Cardoons. Cellery, fo earthed up 
with dry Earth, or cloathed with long dry dung, or 
ary Leaves, to the very tops of its Leaves, whitens 
in three Weeks or a Moath; and becauſe when ?tis 
phitened, it rots as it ſtands, it it be not preſently ea 


' ten, by conſequence we are not to earth it up, 'or 


cover it with Dung, but in ſuch proportion, as we 
are able to ſpend our of hand. There needs no other 
Precaution to he uſed in it, fo long as it does not 
freeze'; but as ſoon as ever it degins to freeze, we 
muſt then quite cover up our Cellery all over, for a 
hard Froſt ſpoils if preſently ; and that we may the 
more eaſily 'cover it, after we have firſt ty'd it vp 
with two or three Bands, we take it uþ with the Earth 
about it, at the beginning of Winter, and plant it in 
another Bed, ſetting the Plants as cloſe ds we can to 
one another, and then there needs much leſs ſtuff to 
cover them, than when they are left ſtanding in their 
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old places-at ſuch great diſtances aſunder. The way 
to raiſe Seed from them, is, to tranſplant ſome Plants 
of them in ſome by place, after Winter is paſt,, which 
will not fail to run to Sced in the Month of Augu/t ; 
* we know bur one ſort of it. : 

CHARDS of Avtichokes, See Artichokes. 

C H ARDS of *Artichokes, otherwiſe called Coſtons,are 
the Leaves of fair Artichoke-plants tied, and wrapt vp 
in Straw in Autumn and Winter, W hich being covered 
up all over, but at the yery top, with Straw, grow 
white,and by that means I6ſe a little of theirBitterneſs; 
ſo that when they are boiled, they are ſerved up like 
true Spaniſh Chadrons, but after all are not ſo good, 
and beſides the Plants often rot and periſh, whilſt we 
are whiting them, x 

CHARDS-BEET. Sece Beet, 

CHARDS of Beets,arePlants of white Beets tranſplant- 
ed in a well-prepared Bed,at the diitance of a full Foot 
one from the other, which produce great tops, that 
in the middle havea large, white, and thick, downy, 
Cotton-like main-Shoot ; and that Cotton-like Shoot 
' Is the true Chard uſed in Pottages and Intermeſies : 
After we have fown white Beets upon hot-Beds, or in 


the naked Earth, in the Month of Azarch, we tran: - 


plant that which is yelloweſt, in Beds purpoſely pre- 
pared, and by taking care to water them well in the 
Summer, they grow big and ſtrong enough, to re- 
ſiſt rhe hard winter Cold, provided care be taken to 
cover them with long dry Dung, juſt as we do Arti- 
chokes :* They are likewiſe well placed, when two 
Ranks of them are planted between two Ranks of Arti- 
chokes ;, we uncover them in pri}, and dreſs the Earth 
about them, and give them careful attendance, and 
by the means af this diligent Culture, they produce 
thoſe fine Chards we have in the Rogation Seafon, and 
in the Months of ay and Func. In fine, they run 
to Szed, which we gather in the Months of July and 
Auguſt, and ſow in the tollowing Spring, 
CFHERVIL, 
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CHER/YIL, is multiplied only by Seed, which is 
black, very ſmall, agd pretty longiſh, ſtript, longwiſe, 
it grows upon. Plants that were ſown the Autumn be- 


+ fore, and knits and ripens in the Month of June. 


Musked Cherwil is only multiplied by Seed, which is 


. lorigiſh, blagky and pretty big ; i is one of our Sal- 


lad Furnitures, and at the beginning of the Spring, 
whilſt its-Leaves are young and tender, it is agreeable, 
and proper to contribute towards the giving a perfum- 
ing reliſh; but it is to beuſed no longer when they are 
old and rough: it remains ſeveral Years in its place 
without being ſpoiled by the Froſt, ſo that its Stock 
grows pretty big and* high ; it runs to Seed towards 
the Month of Fwmre, and by that is multiplied. 
Ordinary Cherv1il, is ah annual Plant, or rather a 
Plant of few Months, which ſerves for many uſes, and 
eſpecially in Sallads, when it is young and tender ; 
and therefore we ought to ſow a little of it every - 
Month proportionably to the occaſion we may have 
for it, and to the quantity of Ground we have; it 
runs yery eaſily to Secd, and it we have- ſome of it be- 
times, we muſt ſow it by the end of Antumn, and 
doubtleſs we ſhall have the Sced quite ripe towards the 
migdle of Fune following ; we cut down*the Stalks 
as ſoon as'Iit begins to grow yellow, and beat it out, 
as we do that of other Plants. | | 
CIBOULES, or Small Onions, are, propagated only 
by Seeds of the bigneſs of a Corn of ordinaryGun-pow: 
der, a little flat on one ſide, and half round on the o- 


' ther, and yet a little long and oval, and white on the 


infide, ſo like to which are both the Seed of the zed. 


"and white Onion, and of Leeks, that it is very hard to 


diſtinguiſa them one from another. Ciboules are Sown' 
in all Seaſons. 

Ciboules,or Chibouls,properly ſpeakingzare but Onions 
that are degenerated,and of which Nature has as it were 
miſcarried,that is $0 ſay,@njo7s5 that inſtead of producing 

K 5 


a littleRoot in theEarth,and one ſingleStem,produces but 
a ſmall Root, and ſeveral Stems, or upright Shoots, arid 
thoſe which produce moſt of theh are moſt eſtcented, 
which are the ſort of which we ſhould be careful to 


preſerve moſt Seed, and which, if planted in Afarch, ' 


will yield us Seeds ht to gather in Auguſt, * We ſow 
Cibouls almoſt in every Month in the Far, except in 
very hard weather, whefi the Earth cannot*be culti- 
vated, their Seed are ſo perfectly like that of Onions, 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſht.one from the other ; 
but the former never. recover ſo as to produce Onions; 
and particularly thoſe we pluck up out of the Onion- 
Beds, which are ſown too thick, and muſt be thin'd, 
that thoſe which are left} may grow the bigger ; we 
thin our Cibouls alſo for the ſame reaſon, and we tranſ- 
plaat ſome which proſper very well, and grow big 
when they are tranſplanted. It is convenient to water 
our Cibogl-Beds in Summers that prove extraordinary 
dry ; aud unleſs in ſuch caſes, they will not need wa- 
tering, but however they muſt be. always planted in 
good earth, In 

CITRULLS, Pumpions, or Pumpkins, are ptbpaga- 
ted only by. Sceds, whichare of a flat and oval Figure; 
and pretty large and whitiſh, and are as it were neat- 
ly edged about the ſides, excepting only, at the bot- 
tom, where'they ſtuck to the Citrull, in whoſe Belly 
they were formed; / 

. They are the biggeſt Produfions which the Earth 
brings forth in our Climates, for whoſe Culture little 
is to be done :- Uſually we ſow them in hor-Beds about 
, the middle of March, as the only way to preſerve and 
multiply them ; at the end of 4pritwe rake them up 
with the Eartbabout them, to tranſplant them in holes 
made for that purpoſe; of about two Foot diameter; 
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and one Foot deep, and two Fathom diſtant one from | F 


the other, which are filled with 2Afould 3, when their 
Vines hegin to grow five or fix foot long, which hap- 
pens abvur the beginning; of June; we throw apes 

; Thom 
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but Þ them in the middle of that length ſome Shovels full 
nd Þ of Eayth, both to prevent their being broken by the 
winds blowing them to -and fro, and to make them 
to Þ| take root at the place ſo covered, by which means, 
the Fruit that grows beyond that part will be the bet- 
w | ter nouriſhed, and conſequently grow the bigger. 
in {There are two ſorts of Pumpions, the Green,andWhitiſh, 
ti- Þ but neither of them are fit to be gathered *'till they be 
grown Tellow, and the Skin become tough enough to 
3 Þ reſiſt ones nail; we keep of them in our Storebouſes 
15; | till about the middle of Lent, when they have been 
rj ſeaſonably ' gather*d, and well defended from the 
- | Cold. 
1 |. All forts of Situations in the open Air agree with 
{- F them well enovgh, but thoſe which are well expogd 
is F ripen ſooneſt ; we trim nothing off from them, but 
er | only content our ſelves with watering them ſometimes 
y when the Summer is exceflive dry z their- Seed is in 
their Bellies, 
 CIFES, or Engliſh Cives, are. multiplied only by 
$ Of-ſets that grow. round about their Tufts, which 
grow very big in time, from which a part are taken 
'toreplant: They are multiplied by producing thick 
Tufts, which are /jipt out and' ſeparated into many 
= little ohes, and are tranſplanted nine or ten Inches a- 
y F funder, either in Borders or Beds; they require pretty 
| good Ground, with which if they be accommodated, 
6 F they will laſt three or four Years without removing, 
e þ without needing any great Culture, it being enough 
t F to,keep them well weeded, and to water them ſome- 
4 F times during the heat ; itiis their Leaves only that 
p are uſed for one of the Sallad Furnitures, 
CY . 
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COLLTY-FLOWERS. See Cabbage. 

COLWORTS. See Cabbage. 

CRESSES, called Alenoss Creſfſes, are multiplied 
| only by Seed, which is-of a longiſh oyal Figure, ſtall, 
n and of an Orange yellow Colour, 
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- Garden-Creſſs,are one of the little Sallad Furniturey 
and is a Plant that laſts but a little while ; we ſow #&Þ® 
.every Month as we do Chervil, that we may always 
have ſome of it that is tender,- and we fow it always 
very thick ; it is propagated only by Seed, which is po 
very apt to run, and which we begin. to gather af 
the end of June, cutting down the Stalks 'in order to 
dry them, and beat out the Seeds and winnowthem, as 
we do thoſe of other Plants, as ſoon as we perSive _ 
any' of them to. ripen. m 
CUCUMBERS, or Coucumbers, are propagated on- 
iy by Sced, which is oval, a little pointed at hoth 
ends, but a little leſs at the lower end or bottom than 
at the other, out of which ſprings its Bud or Sprout; 
it is of a midling- Thickneſs, of a whitiſh Colour, 
" and is gather'd out of the Bellys of thoſe Coucumbers 
that are grown yellow, with ripeneſs. See their Cu-, 
ture under the Head of Mellons, and Musk-Mellons; 
it is to be obſerved, that a Cucumber Plant yields a 
| ap quantity of Fruit, and for a long time, whey 
is well cultivated, and eſpecially whea it is well W 
tered. Ft 
CURRAN-BUSHES, whoſe Fruit grows 'in Bun-" 
ches, both the red and"the white, called Dutch Cur-" 
Yans.; as alſo Gooſe-berry Buſhes, called in Erench, Gro- 
ſeilles, or prickly Groſſzilles, are multiplied 'as well by 
Slips that are a little rooted, that ſprout out at the 
Foot of their Stooks every Year in the Spring, as by 
ſimple Cuttings ; we alſo replant their Stocks of twe 
or three Years old, © * a s 
CURRANS, and Godſe-beyries, being both compre-' 
' hended under the French name Groſeilles,, both the red,y 
and the white, or pearled ſort, termed in Engliſh, ”F- 
Currans, and the prickly ſorr, called in Engliſh, Dutcis 
'Gooſe-berries, are kinds of littte Fruit-ſhrubs, which" 
yield a great deal of Fruit ; they produce round about © G 
their old Stock, a great number of rooted Suckers or "Fl | 
Slips, which ſerve to propagate them, . belides —_ - 
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their Branches, and eſpecially the young ones that are 
cyt off from them, take root eaſily ; they are planted 
in the Month of Aarch, at the diſtance of at leaſt fix 
good Foot one from the other, either in whole Brds 
or Squares, or in the void Spaces between the Dwarf 
Trees, which are uſually planted about the Squares of 
Kitchen or Fruit-Gardens; both of them delight in a 
Ground that is a little moiſt, the better to enable 
"e them to produce thick Shoots, and conſequently good 
JW rut. 
The red and pearled, or white ſort, called in Engliſh, 
ith þ £97415, produce Bunches, which are ripe in Fuly ; 
but the prickly ones, named in Engliſh, Gooſe-berries, 
produce none, but bear their Fruzt npon ſingle Stalks 
all along the young Branchzs of the preceeding Years 
frowth and that ar the place of every one of theFyes or 
Buds of that Branch; the Fruit of this latter is uſed 
particularly in April and May, in Compotes, and wet | 
Sweet- Meats, and Sauces, for which uſes it muſt be 
en | ery green, for when ir js ripe, it grows too ſoft and 
F) fat; The Culture that is.moſt proper to be uſed for 
"I both Currans and Gooſe-berries; ant eſpecially ro Cur- 
Jes, conſiſts in cutting away all the old Hood, and 


0+ , | 
vol porerving only that of one or two Years growth ; 
g- Yoraconfuſed mixture of one with the other,is not on- 


Iyvery diſagreeable and pernicious, but the old Bran» 
des will bear nothing but very ſmall Fruit, *cill at laſt 
they quite degenerate, ſo that they will bear none 
but ſmall,, common, and very ſower Currans or Goje- 
*F ries, and as ſoon as the old Stocks have done bearing 
"Jay longer either fair Branches or good Fruit, we 
Ikbould rake. a reſolution utterly to grub them up, af- 

fr we have firſt raiſed a Plantation of mew oxes in 
FFome other choice freſh piece of Ground, to ſupply 
ir places; for a Garden ovghc by no means to be 
\Inithour fair Currans and Gooſe-berries, and as ſoon as 
ner the new ones begia to bear, we are to deſtroy 
"Pt old ones, which make bur a very ualightly Figure 
$2 2a Gardens. DUC K- 
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D. 


DOCK, called Patience, being a ſort of Sorrel, ig 
multiplied only by Seed, which is like Sorrel-ſeed, os 
ly alittle bigger properly ſpeaking, it is but a fort 

. of very great or large Sorrel, which is very owe 
we content our ſelves only with ſome Borders, or 
haps ſome one ſingle Bed of it, to have ſome © it 
Leaves, to mix now and then among our Sorrel: The 
manzer of raili ing it, is the ſame we praCtiſe with Sor- 
rel, 
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ENDIVE-WHITE, -cailed in French, Chicorer, j 1% 
Swceory, is multiplied only by Seed, which is Jongilh 
of a whitiſh-gray colour, flat at one end, and roundil 
at the other, and grows upon the Stocks or Stems of 
the preceding Years growth z one would take it to: 
moſt for nothing but little birs of Herbs cut ſmall. 

ENDIVE-WILD, or $ , is alſo propagated 
only by Secd, which is lon giſh, and blackiſh,” add = 
grows as the other doth: It is a ſort of very good 
a2nual Plant, uſed in Sallads, and in Pottage in the An 
tm and Winter Seaſons, provided it be well white-Yor 

ed, and conſequently tender and delicate ; it is mul-Jit 
tiplicd only by Seed. There is the common or Garda 
Endive, and wild Endive, called alſo Succory, the cams 
mon Name in French to them both. The common 

dive is of ſeveral kinds, viz.the white which is the 1 
delicate, and the green fort which is moſt ra—_—_ 
beſt able to reſiſt the Cold ; as likewiſe the curled i 
and that which 1s not curled. 

All ſorts of them-agree tolerably well with all ki 
of Ground; we ſeldom begin to ſow any of chem * 
rowards the middle of May, and then they muſt i | 
ſor;n very thin, or be very much thin'd atterw 
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in order to be whitened in the places where they firſt 

w, without tranſplanting z and we alſo ſow but a 

e quantity of them at once, becauſe they are apt 
to run to Seed : The Seaſon of ſowing a greater quan- 
tity of them, is about the latter end of Fune, and du- 
ring the whole Month of July, in order to have ſome 
good to ſpend in September, and we afterward ſow a 
t deal of it again in Auguſt, that we may have a 
ient quantity of it, to ſerve us all the reſt of 4u- 
tn, and the firſt part of Himter; and when our E1n- 
dve comes up too thick, we cut ir, or elſe pull up 
ſome of ir, to thin-it, that the reit may grow big e- 
nowgh to be tranſplanted 3 and when we tranſplant it, 
ia Summer time, it muſt be placed at the diſtance cf 
4 large. foot berween Plant and Plant z we uſually 


ID ATE 


.& great Beds, of five or ſix Foot broad, in order 
ily, Bi plant them afterward in it, in Lines marked out 
lil wich a Cord. This Plant requires great and frequent 
s &] Waterings, and when it is big enough, we mult go 
; + Ftowork to whiten it, for which efte&t we tie it up with 

two or three Bands, according as its height requires ; 
ated Y and being fo tied, it whitens in fifteen or rwentyDays : 
and Fit becauſe it is very apprehenſive of Froſt, there- 
ood Fore as ſoon as ever the Cold begins to come on, we 
AnForer it with long dry Dung, whether it be tied up 


vite-For no ; at the end of September we plant the Stocks of 
mul-Fit pretty near together, becauſe then it neither grows 
mia high, nor ſpreads ſo much as in Summer ; and if we 
row Bam faveany Plants of it in Winter, we mult tranſplant 
vE-Slem again in the Spring, in order to produce Seed 
may have ſuſficient time to ripen. Thoſe Per- 
5 s who have a good Conſervatory or Green-Houſe, 
ſorill do well to houſe it up there ; but they who have 
one muſt be content to cover it up with a good quan- 
Wy of long dry Dung, ſo that the Froſt may not come 
it 


a" 
uſt 
Wan 


EWILD ENDIVE, or Succory, is ſown at the begin- 
8 of March, and that pretty thick, and in Ground 
| O 2 well 
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well prepared; we endeavour to fortifie it, and make 
it grow big all Summer, by watering, and cropping 
it, that it may be fit to whiten in Winter. 

There are ſome People that will eat it green in Sal- 
lads, tho? it be never ſo bitter, but commonly they 
rather deſire it whitened, and to whiten it we cover it 
vp with a great deal of lohg Dung, after we have firſt 
cut it cloſe to the Earth, by which means it being 
forced to ſpring up in obſcurity, and ſhaded from all 
Light, its young Shoots grow white and tender. The 
neateſt way is by interpoſition of ſome Props croſſing 
from ſide to fide, to keep the Dung from touching it, 
fince it ſhoots up in the ſame manner, under ſuch a 
hollow covering as under a cloſe one ; ſo that care be 
taken, ſo well to ſtop up Paſſages on all ſides,” that no 
Light or Air at all get in; being thus order'd, - its 
Shoots are much cleanlier, and reliſh not ſo much of 
the Dung. They which have Conſervatories, "may tranſ- 
plant ſome of it thither in Winter, it ſprouting well 
enough there, when it is but a little obſcurely plac ; 
when it is green it endures the Froſt well enough, and 
at the very latter end of May it runs to Seed. Ma- 
ny People cat its-Shoots in Sallads,when they are young 
and tender. 
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FENNEEL is propagated only by Seed, which is 
pretty ſmall, longiſh, and oval, bunched, and ſtres 
ked with greeniſh gray Streaks. | 

'Tis one of our Sallad Furnitpres, which grows on- 
iy from Seeds, and is ſeldom tranſplanted, it refills Ys 
the Cold of Winter ;, we ſow it either in Beds or 8 
ders, it ſprings again when cut, its youngeſt and tet- 
dereſt Shoots arc the beſt : The Seed is gathered WF 
Auguft ; and in fine, it aggrees well enough with al x 
forts of Grounds, See more of it under Ants. | is 
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G. 


7A GARLICX, is produced by a kind of Xernels, or 
ey | Of-ſcts, which grow in great numbers about its Foot, 
it & and make altogether a kind of Bulb like an Onion, 
| | which Xernels are called the Clowves of the Garlick, 
ng | every Clove being concave or hollow on the infide, 
all 8 and convex or bending outward on the outſide, having 
he  -at its lower end a flat Baſe or Bottom, by which it is 
ng | faſtned to the Foot or Stalk, out of which the Roots 
it, & fpring 3 and having on the Top a pointed end, out 
1a | of which ſprings its Bud or Shoot, when it is planted 
be © in the Earth in the Months of March or April,in order 
no Y to its bringing forth. 

its & + It's propagated by Heads or Kernels called Cloves, 
of Y about the end of February, which are fer three or four 
nf- Y Inches deep in the Ground, and at three or four In- 
el & ches diſtance one from the other, they are taken out 
d; of the Earth at the end of July, and laid to dry in a 
nd | place free from Moiſture, in order to preſerve them 
fa- & from one Year to another. 

ne | ©. GOOSE-BERRIES. See Currans. 


H. 


HYSOP, or Hyſope, is propagated only by Slips. 

HART S-HORN, or Bucks-born Sallad, is a little 
\gnnual Plant, whoſe Leaves when tender are uſed in 
*Sallad Furnitures, they are ſown in March, very thick, 
it-being impoſlible, to ſow them thin, becauſe their 
Feeds are ſo very-fmall, which are gather'd in Aug. 
"The little Birds are very greedy of them, as indeed 
pthey are. of. all other ſmall Xitchen- Plant Seeds : 
FWhen the Leaves of this Plant are cut, there ſpring 
"up freſh ones, juſt as there do alſo from Sorrel, Cives, 


arſley, &c. 


O 3 LA- 


L. 


LAVENDER, is multiplied by Seed, and by my 


Stocks or Plants tranfplanted. 

[rt ſerves to garniſh Borders in Kitchen-Gardens, and 
yields a Flower, which without being ſeparated from 
its Stalks, is uſed to be put among clean Linnen ro 
perfume it ; it is multiplied both by Seed, and by its 
Branches or Slips which have Taken Rovt at their 
Joints. 

LAWREL. Sec Bays. 

LEEXKS are multiplied only by Seed, which is alto- 
gether like that of Ciboules , they are replanted in 
May, very deep in the Earth, to make their Stalks 
and Plants thick and white; and they are ſown 1n 
March,as foon as the Froſt will permit ; their Seed 
grows in a kind of thick white Purſe, which is round, 
and grows upon the top of a good long Stalk, and ir 
op. a pretty long time in that Purſe or Hood before 
It falls, 

They ate ſown at the end of inter, and that pret- 
ty thick, in Beds well prepared ; after which, during 
the whole Month of June, take them up neatly, and 
tranſplant them into other Beds which are no leſs 
carefully preparcd, in order to which we make with 
a planting Stick, holes about four Inches deep, and 
haif a Foot aſvnder, and after we have a lirtle trim'd 


boti their Roots and Leaves, we only {lide down aY 


ſingle Plant nto every hole, without minding t9 
preſs down the Earth about it, as we do to all other 
Plants; however we take care'to grub vp the Weeds 
about them fiom time to time, and to water them.a 


little in very dry Weather, that their Stez may ' 


grow to a due thickneſs, and may whiten before 
IWinter when the Froit is very brisk it. is beſt ta co» 
ver them, or elſe to ſec them in Earth in the Con» 
ſervatory ;, It Is lixewile very convenient to take 
them 
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them up out of their Bed where they are planted a 
little at large, and to place them nearer together af- 
_ | terward in another Nurſery Bed, and cover them up 
14 I with long Litter, becauſe otherwiſe when it freezes 
hard, we ſhould not be- able to get them out of the 
id | Ground without breaking them ; we may leave ſome 
m | ef them ſtanding after Winter to run to Seed, or elfe 
ro | we may plant ſome of them in a ſeparate place for 
ts | that purpoſe ; their Seed is gather'd in Auzuſt, and 
ir || there is a fort that is bigger than the ordinary one, 
which is the beſt. 
LETTUCES, of a what fort ſoever they be, are 
0. | multiplied only by Seed, which is of longiſh oval Fi- 
in. {| gore, ſtreak'd long-wiſe, ſharp pointed at the end, 
k; | md very ſmall ; ſome are black, as thoſe of Auberw;!- 
in | kers, but moſt of them are white 5 when they are 
-4 | fown in the Spring, they run to Seed in Fuly after : 
1, | Bot the Wrnter Zettuces, called otherwiſe Shell-Zettu- 
ic | ces, after having paſt the Winter in the place where 
'e | they were replanted in Ogober, run up to ſecd in 
fuly following, 
bo They are Plants that are the moſt ordinarily and 
os | commonly ſeen in our Xitchen-Gardens, and are in- 
4 | deed the moſt uſeful Aranna of them, and eſpecially 
G | for Salads, of which almoſt all Mankind are deſirous ; 
we have many kinds ; for in the firſt place, there are 
Lettuces of different Seaſons ; thoſe which are good 
zeertain Months of the Year, being not good in 0- 
ers 3 and thoſe which grow well in the Spring, not 
iving in the Summer ; and they which proſper in 
and Winter, coming to nothing neither in 
Spins nor Summer, as will be ſeen afterwards : In 
econd place, there.are ſome that with the ordi- 
«Kary help of the general Culture attain their due Per- 
fketion, and contribute both to the Nouriſhment and 
Pleaſure of Mankind, and they are the Cabbage-Let- 
tuces : Thirdly there are ſome that neceſ[arily require 
the Art and Induſtry of the Garirer, to advance 
<< them 
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them to that degree of PerfeQion which they ſhould 
have; and they are ſuch as mult be tied up to make 
them grow white, without which they would be neither 


tender, nor ſweet, nor good ; ſuch as are the Romay 


Lettuces, &c. nav, and I have thought fit ſometimes 
to tie up thoſe that were to cabbage, when I ſaw they 
did not cabbage ſoon enough, by which means they 
may-be forced to cabbage : I uſe this method particy- 
larly with ſome ſorts of ,Winter Lettuces, that is, 
when there are any of them, which though furniſhed 
with Leaves big enovgh to cabbage, yet for want of 
ſufficient Heat, are hinder'd from turning, that is 
from growing hard ; and this Expedient is a very {0- 
veraign Remedy againſt that defect, in a ſurly Seaſon; 
And beſides theſe general diſtinctions, the number of 
the particular kinds of Lettuces is greater than of any 
ether ſort of Kitchen-Plants whatſoever, as will ap- 
pear more eſpecially by the order they obſerve in re- 
ipe& of the Seaſons; and the order of the Cabbage 
Lettuces as near as | can deſcribe 1s this, 

The firſt that cabbage at the going out of Winter are 
the Shell-Lettuces, ſo called becauſe their Leaf is round 
almoſt like a Shell ; they are otherwiſe called inter 
Lettuces, becauſe they pretty well endure ordinary 
Froſts, which none. of all the other Lettuces can doz 
theſe are ſown in September, and afterwards tranſplan- 
ted in ſome Hall-border towards the South and Eaf, 
in the Months of OGober and November ; or elſe they 
are ſown upon Hot- Beds under Bells in the Months of 
February and March, and are good to eat in April of 
May. We have at the ſame time another ſort of 
reddiſh Lettuces, called Paſſion Lettuces, which proſper 
very well in light Grounds, but not over well in 6- 
thers, which being colder, but ſtronger or heavier, 
ealily infe& them with ſlimy Snivel ; both theſe kinds 
ſhould, when they thrive, produce very thick and 
good Heads, To theſe ſucceed the bright curled Let- 
*'u2es, which uſually cabbage in the Spring, that oP 

ors 
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fore the Heat grows any thing exceſſive, but they muſt 
not be planted in ſtrong heavy Lands, they likewiſe 
do well upon Hot-beds, and eſpecially under Bell-Glaſ- 
ſes, or Glaſs Frames ; for when they are ſown in Ja- 
mary, and tranſplanted as ſoon as they are grown a- 
ny thing thick, or elſe left thin upon their Nurſery 
Beds, they cabbage as ſoon as the Winter Lettuces, and 
are very excellent. 

There is about the ſame Seaſon, two other ſorts of 
bright curled Lettuces, viz. one called George Lettuces, 
which-are thicker and leſs curled than the ordinary 
tright curled Lettuces 3 and another called Minnion Let- 
tuces, which is the leaſt ſort ; both theſe laſt require 
fuch Ground as we term good black Sand, but yet 
their Heads are ſeldom cabbag'd cloſe enough, that 
js to ſay, are not ordinarily fo hard and firm as thoſe 
of the right curled bright Lettuces. 

The curled green Lettuces come in near about the 
fame Seaſon with the preceding anes, bur are not fo 
tender nor delicate. 

There is alſo a ſort of ſmall red ones, and another 
named ſhort Lettuces, both which have all the neceſſa- 
ry Qualifications of good Lettuces, excepting only 
that their Heads are {mail, and thar they likewiſe re- 
quire black ſandy Ground. 

The firſt Zettuces ſupply us amply, as I have ſaid, 
during Aprit and May,and the beginning of June, but 

wards they are too apt to be incliffd ro run to 
by the great Heat that then comes on; they 


Seed 
are follow'd during the reſt of June and all July, by 


thoſe called the Royal Bell-gards, or fair Looks, bright 
Genoas, Capucins, Aubervilliers, and Perpignans, of 
which laſt there are both green and bright, both of 
which produce very fair and good Heads, and thrive 
well enough in ſtrong Grounds too, when the Summer 

roves not too rainy ; but Cold or too frequent Rains 
tfect them with Slime and Snivel, and conſequently 


deſtro; 
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deſtroy them. The Cappucin Lettuces are reddiſh, 
cabbage eaſily, even without tranſplanting, and are 
pretty delicate ; the Auberwilliers bring forth Heads 
that are too hard, and ſometimes bitter withal, and 
are more uſed for boyling than for Sallads. The 
difference that appears between the Royal, and Bell. 
gards or fair look'd Lettuces ; is only that the former 
look a little more Greeniſh, and theſe laſt a litthe 
brighter. 

However in Summer time, the tyed Lettuces, are 
mixed among the Cabbage ones ; wiz. The Roman 
Lettuces, which are open, and are called Chicons, or 
bright, and are termed Al/phbanges, which laſt are more 
delicate than the Chicons, both 'to raiſe and 
when they are caten in Sallads : There are alfo a ſort 
which are termed Imperial Lettuces, which are of an 
extraordinary Size, and are likewiſe delicate to the 
Taſte, but very apt to run to Seed as foon as ever 
they grow white ; there are beſides a certain kind of 
large reddiſh Chicons, which whiten in a manner of 
themſelves, without tying, and are good in courſe 
Grounds, and ſucceed uſually pretty well in Summer, 
for as for the green Chicons, we cannot well have 
them bur in the Spring,becauſe they run too haſtily to 
Seed ; the Lettuces that defend themſelves beſt from 
the great Heats that predominate about the end of 
Fuly and all the Month of Auguſt, are thoſe which 
we call Genoa Lettuces,and eſpecially the greeen ſort 
for the bright Genoa and red Genoa run more eaſily 
to ſeed, and will hardly come to good but in light 
Grounds; we ſhould therefore prepare a great many 
of the green Genoas againſt the Dog-Days, and the 
firſt Froſts ; we may alſo intermix with them ſome 
few bright, and ſome red Genoas, but more eſpecially 
we ſhould be ſure to mix with them ſome Alphanges, 
and a great deal of bright or white Endive, as like» 
wiſe a great many Perpignan Lettuces, both of the 


bright 
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bright and green kind. The great Inconveniencies 
that happen to Cabbage Lettuces are, firſt, that they 
often degenerate ſo far as to cabbage no more, which 
kx diſcovered by their Leaves growing out in Leffgth 
like a Cat's Tongue, as the Gardeners term it, or by 
changing their natural Colour into another more or 
leſs green 3 and therefore we muſt be careful to gather 
no Seed from any but ſuch as Cabbage very well; for 
which effe&t we ſhould be very ſure to mark out at 
firſt ſome of thoſe that turn beſt, in order to reſerve 
them to run to Seed where they ſtand, or to remove 
them with a Turt of Earth about them, into ſome 
ſeparate place afſigned for that purpoſe. 

The ſecond is, that as ſoon as the moſt part of 
them are cabbaged, they muſt be ſpent, unleſs we 
would have the diſpleaſure'to have them run to Seed 
without doing us any ſervice z in which reſpett the 
Market Gardeners have a great advantage beyond other 
Perſons, becauſe they can ſell off in one day wholeBeds 
of theſe Cabbage Lettuces, for commonly the Beds 
which are new planted at the ſame time, cabbage 
likewiſe all at once, whereas in other Gardens, we 
cannot ſpend them any faſter than we need them, 
for which reaſon we are oblig'd to plant ſome of 
them often, and that in greater quantity than we are 
able to coniume, that we may have a continual ſupply 
ſucceſſively, without any diſcontinuance, it being 
much more commodious to have an over-plus of them 
than to want; the ſureſt way is to keep particularly 
to thoſe ſorts that are the moſt ſtrong, and that laſt 
a great while cabbaged before they run ta Seed, ſnch 
8 are the Shell-Lettuces, the Perpignans, the great 
Genoas, the Auber-villiers, and the Auſtrichettes, or 
Auſtrian Lettuces, which 1 muſt confeſs too are a long 
time Cabbaging. 

The third Reaſon is, that the Aorie, which is the 
Rot, that begias at the ends of their Leaves, ſeizes 
b | | them 
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them ſometimes, and that when the Gronnd or the 
Seaſon is not favourable unto them, they remain thin 
and lean, and run up to Seed inſtead of ſpreading and 
cabbaging. There is hardly any remedy to prevent 
this Rot, becauſe there is hardly any to be found ef- 
fetual agaiaſt the cold and rainy Seaſons that canſe it, 
but againſt the defef&ts that may be in the Ground 
there are infallible ones, that is to ſay, it muſt be 
amended and improved with ſmall Dung if it be bar- 
ren, whether it be ſandy or a groſs cold Earth ; and 
to this laſt we ſhould give a Slope, if when the Ground 
1s good, the Water ſpoils it by ſtanding too much 
vpon it, and by that means make all the Plants grow- 
ing there to rot : Good Dung throughly rotten being 
the Soul or Primum Mobile ot Kitchen-Gardens, with- 
out which, no more than without frequent Waterings 
and dreſſing of the Ground, no Man can ever be 
richly ſtor?d with fine and goodly Legumes, 

There yet remains to be known, for the perfe& 
underſtanding the ordering of Lettuces, that they 
which grow biggeſt muſt be placed ten or twelve In- 
ches one from another, which is to be underſtood 
of the Shell-Lettuces, Perpignans, Auſtrians, Bell-gards, 
or Fair Looks, Aubervilliers, Alphanges, and Imperial: ; 
and for thoſe that bear Heads but of a midling Size, | | 
the diſtance of ſeven or eight Inches is enough, which JI 
are the bright curled, the ſhort, the little red, and the |} 
green Chicon Lettuces; &c, Thoſe that will be good | ; 
Husbands, may ſow Raddifhes in their Lettuce- Beds, || ,' 
becauſe the Raddiſhes will be all drawn out and ſpent | * 
before the Lettxces Cabbage ; and for the ſame realon, 
becauſe the Endives are much longer before they come 
ro PerfeQtion than the Lettuces, we may plant ſome of 
theſe laſt among the Endzves; they agree well enough 
one with another, and fo we may have a double Crop 
together upon the ſame Bed, and in the ſame Seaſon ; 
for the Lettuces are gather'd firſt, and afterwards the 
Eadives arrive to their full Goodneſs. 
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rent | '* MACHES, or Maſches, are multiplied only by 
| ef- | Seed, which is very ſmal), and of an Orange Colour. 
e it, | They are a ſort of littleSallad, which we may call a wild 
und F and ruſtical Sallad, becauſe indeed it is ſeldom brovghr 
| be Þ before any Noble Company ; they are multiplied by 
ar- | Seed which is' gather*d in July, and are only uſed ro- 
and F} wards the end of Winter; we make Beds for them 
und | which we ſow 'about the end of Auguſt; they are 
uch F hardy enough to reſiſt the rigour of the Froſt,and be- 
- || cauſe they produce a great many little Seeds that eaſi- 
ang F 1y fall, though we have but a little quantity of them, 
th- | they will propapate themſelves ſuftigently, withovs.- 
ngs | any other Culture but weeding them. E 
be MALLOWS, or Marſh- Mallows, are propagated 
only by Seed, which are like one another in ſhape, bur 
yet are different as well in Colour as in Bigneſs ; for 
hey } the Seed of the Aallows is mnch bigger than that of 
In- | the Marſb-Mallows, and that of this latter are of a 
od | deeper brown than that of the plain Mallows ; they 
dr, | are both triangular, and ſtreaked all over. 
Ws; They ought to be allowed a place in our Xitchen- 
ze, | Gardens, though civillity will not permit vs to ex- 
ch JF plain in this Treatiſe what uſes they ſerve for 3 and 
the | although they be Plants of the Fields rather than of 
od | a Garden, they grow of their vwn accord, and have 
dr, |/\ho more need of cultivating, than the Weeds which 
MI infeſt the good Plants, when we have a mind to have 
n, | any of them in our Gardens, it will be beſt to ſow them 
me | in ſome by-place. 
of MARJORAM, is propagated only by Seed, which 
8h | is very little, . and ſhaped almoſt like a Lemmon, 


he and as it were ſtreaked with wiite all over; 
IT 
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it is of a pretty light Cinnamon Colour, is an odori. 
ferous Plant, of which we compoſe agreeable Boy. 
ders and Edgings : There is the Winter Marjoram 
which is the beſt, and the Summer Marjoram 
which laſts not beyond the Seaſon ; both of them 
are multiplied by Seed, and likewiſe by rooted 
Slips or Suckers, they are principally uſed in making 
Perfumes. 

MELLONS, or Musk- Mellons, are multiplied by 
a Seed which is like that of a Coucumber, except- 
ing in Colour, which in Melons is of a pale red, 
and is not ſo broad as that of the others; they 
are taken out of -the Bellies of the ripe Adusk-A4- 
lons ; of the Culture of which we ſhall here preſent 
you with a moſt ample Account, as it has been de 
liver'd by the honourable Mr. Jobn Evelyn, 
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” HE moſt undegenerating ſort of Aſelons are 
y not large, but of a middling Size, the Rind 
* thin, faintly Embroider'd, and without being 
* Ribb'd or divided along the Sides, or at leaſt very 
« obſcurely : Others there are which be whitiſh, 
« ſome of a Slate-colour, Red-fleſh, dry, yet melt- 
©* ing in the Mouth, and not at all mealy, but of 
© an high and generous Guſt. Ina word, the only 
« ſort (after Trials of many hundred Kinds) I have 
© Cultivated with Succeſs, and that retain their 
* good Qualities more than Tweaty Years, without 
< any conſiderable Alteration. 

© Every Gard'ner now-a-days, knows how to raiſe 
* Melons, but very few to govern them ; the great- 
« eſt Difficulty whereof is in the Guelding of Super- 
© fluites, to cauſe them to knit, and bear as they 
* ſhould do. In order to which, obſerve theſe few 
< Directions : 
& The 


© The firſt thing appearing (after the Seed is ſown, 
* and the Plants prick'd out from the Hot-btd into 
« a morg, temperate). art a pair of ſmall ſmooth 
* Leaves, which (in France) we call the Ears, 
* marked 1. 1. in the Figure, A few days after, 
© ?twixt theſe,, comes up a ſingle Leaf, which we 
© call the Firſt Zeaf, as being on the firſt Knot, x. 
©« ted 2. Next to this, in the ſame place, and ſoon 
© after, there appears another, which we term the 
« Second Knot, marked, 3, About the middle of 
«* whoſe Stalk there ſhoots out another Leaf, call'd 
* the Third Knot, Figur'd 4 Which Third Knot 
&« is- always to be Pruned off at Fig. 6. but with 
<« Care, and without wounding the Stalk or Branch 
« of the Second Knot, marked 3, upon which that 
« Third did grow; it being from this place you will 
<« find that Branch to ſprout, which we call the Firſt 
* Leader; and is that which will ſend out a Firſt, 
« Second, and Third Knotz which Third (and all 
© other ſuch Thirds) you muſt cut, or pinch off, 
« as you did the other, without ſtaying ?rill a Fourth, 
* or Fifth, or more, ſhoot out. It is, I ſay, from 
« theſe Knots and Joints, that other Branches in like 
& manner will proceed, knit, and form into excel- 
&« lent Fruit, provided the Foot and Original Stem 
&« have been well nouriſh'd in rich, warm, and pro- 
© per Mould, and well expos'd. 

© I muſt not forget, that from the middle, like- 


« wiſe *twixt the Ears. and two firſt Leaves, thers 
« frequently riſes another Branch, which you may ' 


&« 2bate, or leave on, as you find it likely to prove. 
© eſpecially if a vigorous one ; but the Leaf Figu'd 
« 5, iſſuing from the middle of the Fourth Joint, 
<* and ſeveral more beſides, ſucceſſively - ſpringing 
* out of one another, as you ſee the Fourth from 
© the Third (and as all the reſt I have marked do) 
&« [ purpoſely omit, and have only Figur'd, as fir 
* perfluous to the Ingenious Gardner, 

« \V hen 
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« When I Tranſplant from this Nurſery-bed (into 
the prepared Holes or Ridges, and open Meloniere) 
oth-J*1 commonly place two Roots together, unleſs I meer 
Irs, Þ*with an extraordinary good Plant, and then ſpare 
er, I* both the Branches which ſpring from each ſide, 
*wixt the Ear and Leaf 7, 7, as before is ſhew'd: 
But when I Plant two Roots near each other (as I 
do when they are not very fair ones) I totally re- 
jet both'Branches which ſhoot from the two oppoſite 
Ears, to avoid that Confuſion of thoſe Supernume- 
raries which injure the principal Stem and Foot it 
ff. 
« Never ſuffer the Root, or Stalks of your 2elon 
* Plants, to touch the Dung ; nor ſhould you water 
them immoderately, but when the Eartb is very 
dry, and the Seaſon exceſſively hot, refreſh, and 
give the Roots Drink, without deferriag it ?till the 
Shoots complain, when it may come too late : I 
water them in theſe parching Seaſons, two or three 
times every Week, and in the Evenings when the 
Sun is ſetting, and then cover them with Aatraſ- 
ſes, from Eleven *till Two a Clock; and in the 
Afternoon during the Sun's exceſſive Violence, 
which exhauſts and conſumes the Humidity nece(- 
fary to both Roots and Branches, 
*[ cover my Meloniere alſo when it rains, leſt too 
"much Moiſture prejudice the Fruit ; all which re- 
_ a great deal of Care, and no ſmall Pains, 
vgh this regular Proceeding is to me a real 
Pleaſure, 

* When the Foot of your Melon-Plant grows 
over Ioxurious in Branches, cut away the feebleſt 
of them, leaving not above three or four of the 
moſt vigorous, and whoſe Knots grow neareſt to 
one another : And when the Melons are knit, ſuffer 
not above two upon each Foot, chuling fuch as are 
belt plac'd, and neareſt ro the main and principal 
Siem, which ſhould be thick, ſnug, and nor = 

P © tar 
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©* far above the Ground. Of theſe that are knit, and 
*© beginning to form, make choice of the handſomeſt, 
©* that are well truſs'd with a thick ſhort Tail z Me- 
< Jons with long ſtarts, flender, and narrow Leaves, 
"* never prove worth any thing. 

« When you begin to cover with Bells, raiſe them 
© { upon little Forks, as they neither reſt npon the 
* Fruit or Branches, or quite exclude the Air ; but 
& ſo as to keep the edges from bruiſing, and prefling 
©« the tender Stalk, and Intercepting the Current 
© Sap. 

©* It now 2nd then happens, that there riſes a ſe- 
© cond Branch from between the Ears, and two firſt 
* Zeaves (though I mention*'d indeed but one) but 
& this is Fery ſeldom; and you are ſtill to count 
& them but for one Joint or Knot, though there will 
* thence proceed a Second, Third, Fourth, and per- 
* haps Twenty or Thirty more, and further remote, 
* if you let them alone, and be not vigilant to re- 
* ſtrain, and ſtopt his Exuberance in due time. ?Tis 
© true, they will preſent you with Fruit at the Extre- 
* mities of their Branches, but *ris little worth, s 
* being ſo far diſtant from the Root, that the Sa 
* ſpends it elf in the tedious paſſage before it ar- 
&« rives, as yow'll find by the wither'd Branch, and 
&« diizeſs of the Leaves which ſhould skreen beth 
* Branches and Fruit, *till they are ripe, as we ſee 
5% they do, where a /elon has a ſhort and ſubſtantial 
© Foot. A curious Gardner therefore ſhould viſit 
& his Meloniere from time to time, and be cutting off 

& 211 mutilated, ſtarv'd and vicious Branches which 
© annoy the Plants, for theſe Impertinents will grow 
« even to the view of ones Eye, and quite Impover- 
&« iſh the Frwt, if not timely prevented. 
« Thus you ſee I am careful to purge the Stems of 
&« all the ſmall, ſtraggling, and unprofitable Branches, 
& from which there is no ExpeQation of good Frutt, 
& whilſt obſerving thoſe that have well knit Meion 
01 
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«on them at the ends of the Branches, I conſtantl/ 
© take away the reſt of that Branch on this ſide thE 
« Fruit, which divaricating into other uſeleſs Wan*- 
« derers, would rob, and deprive the Fruit of the 
« Nutrinjent derived from the Root ; nevertheleſs 
& with this Caution, that in Pruning, I ſpare ſome 
« other leſs Noxious Branches to ſhade the Fruit, that 
® it be not left quite naked, and expos'd to ſuch a 
# ſcorching Heat as would hinder its Growth and 
* Maturity, which within forty Days from its Na- 
© tivity and knitting into Fruit, arrives to full Per- 
© fetion, 

« Great and Pumpion-like Adclons are very ſeldom 
# tollerably good, as arriving to their bulk either 
* from the Nature of the Sced and Kind; or from 
6s ſuperfluous Watering the ſmaller ones ; wherefore 
# (thongh as I ſaid they cannot ſupport the too ex- 
© ceſlive Heats) the leſs Water you give your Plants 
« (provided you find them not to want ir) the bet- 
s ter; and that rather a little at a time than much - 
* Once a Week is for the moſt part ſufficient, As 
© to this therefore you muſt determine, and regu- 
© late your Refreſhments with great Circumſpection, 
4 and judge by the Nouriſhment which you conceive 
© neceſſary to produce and maintain the Foot, with 
« its Branches, and Leaves deriving from it ; with- 
* out which no Kind and Genuine Fruit is to be ex- 
* pected, 

« When you would gather a ripe Melon, you will 
# have notice by its turning a little Yellow; for 
s from that time, within a day (as the Weather 
* proves.) it does ordinarily ripen, and begin to 
* caſt a grateful Scent: This Yellowneſs appearing 
*in ſome part of it or other, and not ſeldom 

with ſome Rifts, or little Caſm*s about the 
© Stalk, &c. are moſt Infallible Indications of its 
* being left rather roo long, than too haſtily ga- 
4 ther'd : The Gardner mult therefore nc: fail of 
P 2 Vilit- 
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« Viſiting the Meloniere at the leaſt three times a 
« Day, Morning, Noon, and Evening, for this Cri. 
* tical time of ripening. He will ſometimes find 
« Melons ripen too faſt, bnt they are ſeldom or never 
« pood, as proceeding rather from a ſickly, or vi- 
&« cious Root, than from the Nature of the Plant, or 
<« Species of thoſe I cultivate, 

« After twenty four Hours keeping, or the next 
© Day after it has been gather*d (for fo long, con- 
© trary to Vulgar Opinion, it ſhould be preſerv'd in 
<« ſome ſweet dry place) and not eaten immediately 
« 25 it comes from the Garden: A perfe& and tran- 
<« ſcendent Afelon will be full, juicy, and without any 
&* Vacuity (which yow'll eaſily diſcern by rapping a 
* little with your Knuckles upon the outſide of the 
« Fyuit ) the Meat ſhould alſo be dry, or but a little 
* Rorid meazing out of the Pulp ; but by no means 
« Watriſh and Flaſhy. To this add a Vermillion Co- 
« Jour, a grateful Flavor, and an high and Racy 
{© Taſte. 

& Laſtly, Reſerve for Seed of that only which lies 
* towards the Sunny fide of the Melon, which being 
« immediately cleansd from its Multlage, with a 
<* dry Linnen Cloth, Reſerve in Boxes, or Papers, 
* in ſome Temperate and Sweeter place. 

MINT, or Spare-Mint, is multiplied only by Run- 
ners, that are like ſo many Arms that ſpring out of its 
Tuft, and take yoot, it is likewiſe propagated by cut- 
tings, but bears no Seed. 

*Tis called in French, Balm ; when once planted it 
needs no other particular Culture, than being cut down 
cloſe to the Ground every Year at the end of Autumn, 
ro make it ſhoot out ſtore of tender Sprouts in the 
Spring, which are mingled with the furnitures of 
Sallads, tor them that love them; *tis a lirtle ſpicy 
and perfumed : It muſt be renewed every three Years 
at leaſt, and placed always in good Earth; the Bran- 
ces, when cut off, take root at the place where they are 
cover'd, 
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cover'd, and by that means of one great Tuft we may 
eaſily make a great many, which are to be planted ac 
the diſtance- of a Foot one from the other; in the 
Winter likewiſe we plant ſome thick Tufts of ic upon 
Hot-beds, and by taking care to cover them with Bells, 
they ſpring - very: well for about fifteen Days, and 
then periſh, 

MUSC ATS, -are a kind of Grapes, which when they 
attain to their natural Goodneſs, are one of the moſt 
conſiderable commodities of a Kitchen-Garden ; there 
are three ſorts of them, viz. white, red, and black, the 
white is commonly the beſt of the three, it requires a 
temperate Country, and the expoſitions of the South 
and Eaſt, and always a light Ground, we ſeldom ſee 
any good in pure Earth,and if it be in hot Climates,ia 
gravelly and ſandy Grounds ; they proſper very well 
upon Counter-Eſpaliers, or Pole-bedge-trees, and even 
in the open Air; their Goodneſs conſiſts in having 
large, yellow, and crackling Berries, and growing 
thin in their Cluſters, and in a rich musked Taſte ; 
but yet not too ſtrong like Spaniſh ones. The Pro- 
vince of Turain produces admirable ones. Their Cul- 
ture is exactly the ſame as the Chaſſela*s Grazes, both 
a to their Pruning, and manner of propagation, 

The Long-Muſcat, called otherwiſe the Paſſe- 
Muſquee, is another ſort of Grape, whoſe Berry is big- 
ger and more longiſh than that of the ordinary Auſ- 
eat, and its Cluſters are alſo longer, but yer its Talte 
5 nothing near fo rich as that of the others, 


N. 


NASTURCES, commonly called Capucin Capers, 
are multiplied only by Seed, which is a kind of Pea 
or Havicot, or French Bean, which ciimbs and gets up 
upon Branches or Poles which are near it; the Leaf 
of it is pretty large, and the Flower of an Orange Co- 
lour; the figure of the Seed is a little pyramidal, di- 
EA vided 
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Vided by ribs, having all its ſuperficies engraven and 
wrought all over, being af a gray colour, inclining 
to a light Cinamon : They are ſown 'in Hot-Beds 
bout the end of March, or the beginning of April, 
and afterwards are replanted by ſome Wall well ex- 
pos'd. The Seed eaſily falls as ſoon as ever tis ri 

as doth that of Borage, and Bells de nuit, or Night fai 
ones, and therefore they mult be carefully gather'd, 


O. 


ONIONS, as well the white as the red, are multi- 
plied only by Seed, which, as I have already ſaid, is 
like that of Cibowles, 

They are either red or white, which laſt are ſwee- 
ter and more prized than the red ones ; there's no bo» 
dy but knows how many uſes they ſerve for ; they 
are propagated only by Seed, which is commonly ſown 
about the latter end of February and beginning of 
March, in Beds of good Earth, and well prepared, 
and afterwards raked with an Iron Rake to cover 
them, as is done to other ſmall Seeds : They mult be 
ſown thin, that they may have room to grow to their 
full bigneſs, and therefore if they come up too thick, 
they mult be thin'd, by pulling ſome of them up a 
foon as they are big enongh, which is towards the 
Month of May, which we tranſplant in order to uſe 
inſtead of Ciborls. Though the ordinary Seaſon for 
ſowing Onions be at the end of Winter, yet we may 
ſow them in Scptember, and tranſplant themafterwards 
in May, by which means we may have ſome full grown 
at the very beginning of July, which we may gather, 
plucking them firſt out of the ground as ſoon as that 
Lime comes ; and then after we have dry'd them two 
or three days in the hot Sun, lay them up in ſome 
dry place, to keep all the Year in caſe of need, We 
mult not for get when our O7:1075 begin to appear with 

- pretty 
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pretty thick Stems above the Superficies of the Earth, 
that is, when they begin to advance towards their Ma- 
turity, to break them down either by treading them 
under our Feet, or with a Board preſ&d pretty hard 
down upon them, becauſe by that means, the nou- 
riſhment that was before ſpent in their Stems, being 
hindred from mounting upwards, will all remain and 
ſettle in that part, which (l think) is improperly 
called the Head, and make it grow ſo much the big- 


ger. I have already told you elſewhere, how their 


&td is to be raiſed, 
Th 


PARSLEYT, as well the common as the curled ſort, 
is multiplied only by Seed, which is little and very 
ſmall, and of a greeniſh grey colour, and a little ben- 
ding inward on one fide, and all over ſtreak'd with 
little riſing Streaks from one end to the other. Both 
forts are of great uſe in Kitchens all theYear long, as well 
for its Leaves as Roots ;, it is comprehended under the 
title of Ferdures, or green Pot-Herbs ; We ought not 
to fail in the Spring, to ſow a reaſonable quantity of 
It in every Garden, and that pretty thick, and in good 
and well prepared Ground. When its Leaves are cut 
it ſhoots out new ones, like Sorrel; it reſiſts well e- 
nough a moderate, but not a violent Cold, and there- 
fore *tis beſt to beſtow ſome covering on it in Winter, 


to defend it. When we would have any of it to pro- 


duce large Roots, we muſt thin it in Beds or Borgers 
where it is ſown; it requires pretty much wat'ring 
in very hot Weather. "There arc ſome who pretend 
to have a kind of Par/tcy bigger than ordinary, but for 
my part I know no ſuch kind. The curled Parſley ap- 
rs more agreeable to the ſight than the common 
rt, but is nothing the hetter for thar. We gather 
our Parſley Seeds in Auguſt and September, 
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PARSLET MACEDONTAN, or Alliſanders,is al(þ 
propagated only by Seed, which js pretty big and 
oval, and a little more full and ſwelling on one fide 
than on the other, which bends a little inward, ſtreakd 
throughout its whole length, and 1s ſtreak'd a-crof 
on the edges between the tides. 

It is one of the Furnitures of our Winter. Sallads, 
which muſt be whitened like our wild Endive or Suc- 
cory, that is to ſay, at the end of Autwwm, we muſt 
cut down all its Leaves, and then cover the Bed where 
it grows, all over with long dry Dung, or ſtraw 
Screnes ſo cloſe, that the Froſt may not come at it, by 
which means the new Leaves that ſpring from ji 
grow white, yellowiſh, and tender. We ſow it in the 
Spring, pretty thin, becauſe it produces a great many 
large Leaves, and we gather its Seed the latter end of 
Summer ;, it is a good hardy Plant, and defends it ſelf 
pretty well from the Drought, without requiring much 
watring. 

P ASS-PIERRE, or Ferce-Piere, that is, Paſs or 
Pierce-Stone, being a kind of Stone-Parſiey, Is multi- 
plied only by Seed, which is more long than round, 
pretty big, of a greeniſh gray colopr, ſtriped on the 
back and belly, and reſembling a Lute in Shape. 

P ARSNIPS are multiplied only by Seed, which is 
flat, and of a round figure, a little oval, and as if it 
were heny'd or edg'd, ſtreaked throughout its length, 
and is of the Colour of a browniſh Straw, 

They are a fort of Roots well known in our Kitchens, 
We ſow them towards the end of Z/:nter,cither in open 
Ground, or Borders, and that always pretty thin, 
and in good and well prepared Ground z and if they 
come up too thick, they muſt be thin'd as ſoon as 
May comes in, that they which are left may be the 
berter nouriſh'd, and grow the fairer, 

PE SE, are multiplied only by Seed ; there are 
great viiez, liitle ones, white ones, or yellow _ 
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and green ones ; all the World know they grow in 
Cods, and are almoſt round, and ſometimes half flat. 

: They may be placed in the rank of Xitchen-plants : 
It is a good ruſtical or hardy Plant, which commonly 
& ſown in the open Field, without needing any other 
Culture than being weeded whilſt it's young, that is, 
before it begins tocod 3 but when they are propt they 
yield more than when they are not : They require 
pretty good Ground, and a little Rain to make them 
tender and delicate, and muſt be ſown pretty thin. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of them, viz. Haſtings, green, 
white, and ſquare ones, otherwiſe called large-codded 
Peaſe, &c. We may have of them in the Months of 
May, June, July, Auguſt, September, and Odober ; 
for to have ſome all that while, after the firſt, we 
have no more to do, but to ſow them in different 
Months,to have them fit for eating three Months after, 
Thoſe ſorts of which we are moſt choice in Kitchen- 
Gardens, arethe Haſtings both white and green, which 
are of a midling ſize: We ſow them at the end of 
OGober, under the ſhelter of ſome Eaſtern or Southern 
Wall, and ſometimes we alſo raiſe Ridges, or flop'd 
Banks for that purpoſe, and to diſpoſe them to come 
vp ſo much the ſooner when they are ſown, we make 
them ſprout five or ſix days before, by laying them 
to ſteep too days in Water, and afterwards laying 
them in a place where the Cold cannot come at them, 
"ill their firſt Roct begins to appear. Hard Weather 
ſpoils them quite, which is the reaſon why all we can 
do will not procure us any good ones ?till the latter 
end of May : We likewiſe ſow ſome upon Hot-Beds 
at the end of February, in order to- tranſplant them by 
the ſides of ſome well expoſed Wall, in caſe thoſe 
fown at the latter end of Oobey preceding happen to 
have been ſpoiled by the Froſt, Our laſt time of 
ſowing them is at Aſfidſummer, to have them fit to 
eat about Al- Halowtrde. 

* PIMPERNELL. See Biirnet, 

POMPIONS, 
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———_ or Pumpions, or Pumpkins. See Ci. 
truBs. | 

PURSLAIN, as well of the green, as red, or yel. 

low ſort, is multiplied only by Seed, which is bla 
and extraordinary ſmall, and of a half flat roundifh 

_ figure: To have a good Crop of this Seed, the Pur. 
ſain Plants muſt be replanted at the end of May, at 
a full Foot diſtance one from the other; the Seed 
grows in little Husks or Shells, each of which contain 
a great many ; and when we are to gather it, we cur 
off all the Heads from off the Stalks, and lay them to 
dry alittle in the Sun, and then we beat the Sced our, 
and fan or skreen it, 

It is one of the prettyeſt Plants in a Kitchen-Garden, 
which is principally uſed in Sallads, and ſometimes in 
Pottages, there are two ſorts of it, the green and the 
red or golden ;, this latter is the more agreeable to the 
Eye, and the more delicate and difhcult to raiſe, fo 
that in hard Weather we have much ado to make it 
grow even upon Hot-beds, and under Bells, for it ſel- 
dom proſpers in open Beds *till about the middle of 
May, and then too the Earth muſt be very good, ſiveet 
and very looſe, and the Weather very fair; and there- 
fore for our firſt Purſlain which we are not to begin 
to ſow upon Hot-beds till towards the middle of 
March, we mult uſe only the green ſort, becauſe the 
yellow or golden ſort dwindles away as ſoon as it comes 
up, unleſs the Seaſon be a little advanced, and the Sun 
a little hot, which-is-towards the end of April : It is 
commonly ſown very thick, becauſe its Seed is ſo very 
ſmall, that it cannot be ſown thin, When we: ſow 
it upon Hot-beds, either when it is eold, and that by 
coniequence either Glaſs Frames or Bell-Glaſles are 
needful, or in milder Weather, we only preſs down 
the Mould about it with our Hand, or with the Back 
of a Spade; but when we ſow it in open Beds, which 
muſt be well prepared for that purpoſe; we rake it 

over 
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over five or ſix times with an Iron Rake, | to make che 
&ed enter into the Ground. 

The way to raiſe Seed from it, is to tranſplant ſome 
Mants of it that are big enough, into Beds well prepa- 
ted, at the diſtance of eight or ten Inches; the Months 
of Fune and Fuly are proper for that effe, and then 
in a little time after, they are run up, and have done 
flow'ring 3 as ſoon as ever we percieve any of their 
Husks to open, and diſcover ſome black Seed, we 
muſt cut down all their Stems, and lay them ſome 
Days in the Sun, *rill all the Seed be quite ripened, and 
then we beat them out, and winnow them, &c, We 
muſt be careful to tranſplant each fort a-part by it 
ſelf, that we may not be miſtaken in the Seed when 
we are to ſow it. The thick Stalks, of Pur/ſ/ain that 
is run to Seed, are good ta pickle in Salt and Vinegar 
for Winter Sallads. 


R. 


RADISHES are multiplied by Seed, which is round, 
pretty thick, and of a reddiſh Cinamon Colour ; ir 
grows in a kind of little Cods. 

When Raddifhes are qualified with all the goodneſs, 
they ſhould have, that is, when they are tender, 
ſnap eaſily, and are ſweet, are in my opinion one of 
the Plants that give the moſt pleaſure of any in our 
Kitchen-Gardens, and that give it as often and as long 
as any of them all, and I look upon them as a kind of 
Manna 1n our Gardens. There ſeems to be no great 
care required to make them grow, it being indeed on- 
ly neceſſary to ſow them pretty thin, in well prepa- 
red looſe and mellow Earth, and to water them 
foundly in dry Weather ;z and with this Culture they 
will attain all the PerfeQion they are capable of. But 
the main Points here in queſtion, are firſt, to be al- 
ways provided with Seed of a good kind ; and ſecond- 
ly, take order to have Raddiſhes without diſcontinu- 

ation 
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ation from February, ?cill the coming in of the Froſts {wi 
in the beginning of November : The Seed which is 

a good; kind, is that which produces few Leaves, andÞ 
a long red Root, for there are ſome which produce"; 
great many Zeaves, and little Roots 5 and when one 
we are provided with Seed of a good kind, we muſt 
be extream careful to propagate it in ſome well 
pared Spot of Ground, a Foot and a half aſunder:: 
Being ſo tranſplanted, they will run vp, flower, and 
yield Seed ripe enough to gather by the end of July, 
and then we cut down all their Stems, and after they 
have been dry'd ſome Days in the Sun, we beat out 
the Seed, and winnow it, &c. 

Thoſe Stocks of ther that run to Seed, ſhoot vp 
their Branches to ſuch a heighth, and puſh out their 
Flowers ſo far, as if they knew not where to ſtop, and 
therefore it is good to pinch off thoſe Branches to a 
reaſonable length, that the firſt Pods may be the better 
nouriſhed. 

But it is not enough to raiſe good Seed, we muſt 
likewiſe take order to be fupply*d with good Raddiſhes 
for eight or nine Months in the Year : The firſt that 
are eaten grow in Hot-beds, the manner of railing 
which [ have explain'd in the Works of November ; 
and by the means of thoſe Hot-beds we may have 
ſme during the Months of February, March, and 4 
--i4, otherwiſe not; and in order to have ſome all 
the other Months, we muſt ſow ſome among all man- 
ner of Seeds, they coming up ſo very quickly, * that 
we have time to gather our Raddi/hes betore they can 
do any harm to the other Plants. - Raddrſhes are ex- 
treamly apprehenſive of the exceſſive Heats in Sum 
mer, which makes them grow ſtrong as they term itg-Þ | 
too biting, ſtringy, and ſometimes veryj hard ; and” YN 
therefore in that Seaſon we ſhould ſow them in looſe |< 
mellow Ground, where the Sun ſhines but lieele 3 and 
the beſt way will be to make up a Bed or two for that | © 
purpoſe along the lides of fome Northern Wall, w7 | 
with © 
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with Mould to the depth of a'large Foot and a half, 
| id to ſow our Kaddi/hes there, and water them well. 
nd do Spring and Autumn, when the Sun is not ſo hot, Ra- 
"a _—_— well enough in open Ground, and in the 
n Air. 
ot OP ASPBERRIES, both redand white, are propagated 
re. | only by Slips that ſprout out of their Socks every 
r:: | Year in the Spring time, and are fit to replant the 
nd | next Spring after. 
dy, | © Both the white and the red begin to ripen about the 
ey | beginning of July : They are planted in Aarch, either 
ut | in Beds or Borders, obſerving the diſtance of two Foot 
between Plant and Plant ; they ſhoot out during the 
vp | Svmmer many well rooted Suckers, ſome of which we 
eir | take away to make new Plantations, by which means 
nd Þ} the old ones are likewiſe renewed, for they are dry as 
; a | foon as their Fruit is gather'd. The only Culture uſed 
ter | to them is, firſt, in the Month of Aarch to ſhorten 
all their new Shoors which we perceive round about 
aft I the Stock,and which ought only to bethickeſt and hand- 
bes | fomeſt ; and in the ſecond place, to pluck away alf 
vat | the ſmall ones, as likewiſe the old ones that are 
dead 


I, 
ts 


y ; | | -REPONCES, or wild Raddiſhes, are propagated on- 
ve | ly by Seed, and are a ſort of little Raddi/bes that are 
eaten in Sallads, and grow without any Pains ia che 
Fields. 

1N- ROC AMBOLES, are a ſort of mild Garlick, other- 
nat | wiſe called Spaniſh Garlick, which is multiplied both 
an | by Cloves and by Seed, which latter is about the big- 
x- | nc of ordinary Peaſe. 

m- | *\KOC AMBOLES. See Sballots. 

it (AOCKET, being one of the Sallad Furnitures, is 
ad | multiplied by Seed, which is extream little, and of a 
ſe Þ| Cinamon, or dark Tan Colour. 

nd Tis ſown in the Spring, its Leaf is pretty like that 
at | of Radudi/hes, | 


ROSE- 
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ROSE MART, is a little very odoriferous \ 
that is propagated by Seed or Branches that have ſong 
ſhare of Root. 

It is principally uſed for the perfuming of Chamberg, 
and in DecoQtions for waſhing the Feet, it is multi» 
plied in the ſame manner as Xue, and other Border 
Plants, and laſts five or ſix Years in its place. 

RUE, is multiplied by Seed, whoſe ſhape reſembles 
that of a Cocks Stone 3 itis of a black Colour and rug. 
ged 3 but yet we uſually propagate it rather by its 
Layers and Cuttings, than by its Seed. 

"Tis a Plant of a very ſtrong Smell, of which we 
plant ſome Borders in our Gardens, and is hardly of 
any uſe but againſt the Vapours of the Mother, 


S. 


SAGE, is multiplied only by a kind of hooked Slips 
that have a little Root, 

It is a Border Plant, whoſe Culture hath nothing of 
particular, but is like that of the other Border-berbs, 
as Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwood, &c. There is a 
fort that is party-coloured, which to ſome People ap- 
pears more agreeble than the common Sage, which 
is of a paliſh green Colour, 

SALSIFIE, or Goats-beard, the common fort is 
multiplied only by Seed, which is almoſt like in all 
things to Scorzgnera, except in its Colour, which is 
a little grayer; it is of a very long oval Figure, as if 
it were {o many little Cods all over ſtreaked, and as 
it were engraven in the Spaces between the Streaks, 
which are pretty ſharp pointed towards the ends, 

SPANISH SALSIFT, or Scorzonera, is one of our 
chiefeſt Roots, which is multiplied by Seed as well as 
the others, and is admirables good boiled, both for 
the pleaſure of the Taſte, and the health of the Body. 
It is propagated only by Seed which is ſown in March, } , 
we muſt be careful to ſow it very thin, whether . 
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n Beds or Borders, or elſe at leaſt to thin it after- 
xds, that its Roots may grow the bigger. Scorzo- 
gerd runs up to Seed in Juxe and Fuly, and is gather'd 
ſoon as it 1s ripe. 

» $ASSIFY Common, is another ſort of Root cultiva- 
ted after the ſame manner as the preceding one; but 
is not altogether ſo very excellent ; they calily paſs 
the Winter in the Ground : It is good to water both 
forts of them in dry Weather, and to keep them well 
weeded, and eſpecially to put them into good Earth 
yell prepared, of at leaſt two full Foot deep. 

- SAMPHIRE, called in French Pierce Pierre, is one 
of oux Sallad Furnitures, that is multiplied only by 
Seed, and which being by nature very delicate, requires 
to be planted by the ſides of Walls expoſed to the 
South or Eaſt, the open Air and great Cold being 
pernicious to it, We uſually ſow it in ſome Pot or 
or Ticb filled-with Mould, or elſe on ſome fide Bank 
towards the South or Eaſt, and that in March or A- 
jril, and afterwards tranſplant it in thoſe places above 
mentioned. | 

'Tis a kind of Stone Parſley, multipled only by Seed 
which is more long than round, pretty big, of a 
greeniſh-gray Colour, ſtriped on the Back and Belly, 
and reſembling a Lut in ſhape. 

SHALLOTS, or Eſchalots, are multiplied by Off- 
ſets or Xernels which grow about the Foot of its Plant, 
and are about the bigneſs of a Philberd Nut. 

SHALLOTS, or Rocomboles, otherwiſe Spaniſh Gar- 
lick, requires no other Culture than common Garkck, 
and are particularly remarkable, that their Seeds are 
33 goodto eat, as their Cloves taken out of the Earth. 
Their Seed is large, and ſerves to propagate them as 
well as the Cloves or Xernels that compoſe their Root. 

SMALL AGE, 1s multiplied only by Seed, which is 
reddiſh, and you big, of a roundiſh oval Figure, 
a little more full and riling on one ſide than the o- 
ther, and is ſtreaked from one end to the other. 
SAVORT, 
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SAVORY, is an annual Plant, a little odoriferons, 
which grows only from Seed, and whoſe Leaves are 
uſed to ſome Ragous, and particularly among Peaſe, 
and Beans ; it is ſown in the Spring either in Beds or 
Borders. 

SORREL, as well the leſſer ſort which is the com. 
mon one, as the greater one, are both multiplied on- 
ly by Seed, which is very ſmall, ſlick, and of a trian- 
gular oval Figure, the ends of it belng ſharp and 
pointed, and being of an excellent dark Cinamon 
Colour. 

ROUND SORREL, ts oat only by Slips, or 
Runners, ſo that out of one Tuft we may eaſily make 
ſeveral Plants of it. 

WOOD SORREL, or French Sorrel. See Allelvia. 

SORREL, in Xitchen-Garden Terrns, + ip uns 
der the Title of Yerdures, or green Pot-Herbs, and 
accordingly is much uſed in the Pot. There are ſome 
ſorts of it that produce larger Leaves than others, 
which are called Sorrel of the greater ſort ; all the 
forts may be ſown in March, April, May, Tune, Fur 
ly, and Auguſt, and in the beginning of September 
roo, provided they be allowed time ſufficient to grow 
big enough to reſiſt the rigour of the Winter: We 
ſow Sorrel either in open Ground, or elſe in ſtraight 
Rows, or Furrows, in Beds or Borders, in all which 
caſes it muſt be ſown very thick, becauſe many of its 
Plants periſh - It requires a Ground that is naturally 
good, or elſe well improved with Dung, Its Culture 
confiſts in being kept clear from Weeds, in being well 
water'd, and being cover'd with a little Mould once 
a Year, after it's firſt cut down to the ground. That 
Mould ſerves to give it new Vigour, and the Seaſons 
moſt proper for applying it is in the hot Months of 
the Year. 

It is moſt commonly multiplied by Sed, tho* ſome- 
times we tranſplant ſome of it that thrives very 
well; we gather its Seed in July and Auguſt, There 

is 
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is a particular ſort of Sorrel, called round Sorrel, for 
the roundneſs of its Leaves, whereas thoſe of the o- 
ther ſort are ſharp and pointed ;-the tender Leaves of 
this ſort are ſometimes mixed with Sallad Furnitures, 
but it is ordinarily uſed in Bouions, or thin Broths 
it is multiplied by running Branches that take root in 
the Earth, as they run over it, which being taken off 
and tranſplanted, produce thick Tufts, which alſo 
produce other Runners, and fo in infinitum, 

SPINAGE is multiplied only by Seed, which is pret- 
ty big, and horned, or triangular on two ſides, ha- 
ring its Corners very ſharp pointed and prickly, and 
the other part which is oppoſite to thoſe two pointed 
Horns is like a Purſe, of a greyiſh Colour. 

It requires the beſt Ground,or at leaſt that which is 
noſt amended,or improved. They are multiplied only 
by Seed, we fow them either in open Ground, or elſe 
in Furrows in ſtraight Rows upon well prepared Beds, 
ad this we do ſeveral times in the Year, beginning a- 
bout the ſixteenth of Auguſt,and finiſhing a Month af- 
er ; the firſt are fit tocyt about the middle of OFober, 
the ſecond in Levt, and the laſt in Rogazion time ; 
hoſe which remain after Winter run up to Secd to- 

ards the end of May, which we gather about the 
niddle of June : When they are once cut they ſpring 
I» no more, as Sorrel does. All their Culture conſiſts 
n keeping them clear from Weeds, and if the Autumn 
frove very dry, it is not amiſs to water them ſome- 
imes, They are never tranſplanted, no more than 
ervil, Creſſes, &Cc. 

SKERRETS, area ſort of Roots propagated by Seed 
nd cultivated like other Roots, as is dire&ed in the 
Month of March. 

STRAW BERRY Plants, as well the white as the red 
nd thoſe called Caprons, are propagated only by Run- 

, Which are produced by a kind of Thread or 
tings, which ſpringing ont of the body of the Plant, 
Q and 
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and creeping along upon the Earth eafily enough take” 
Root, at certain Joynts or Knots about-a Foot diſtance” 
one from the other, which Knots coming to take 

Root make new Plants, which in two or three Months 
time are fit to be tranſplanted; they are placed 

three or four of them together to make what we 

call a Tuft. 

STRAWBERRYS : It is obſerv*d that a Plantation 
of them taken out of the Woods, turns to better ac- 
count when tranſplanted, than one flipt-off from the 
Garden Strawberries. We plant them either in Beds 
or Borders, both which muſt be well prepared, amen= 
ded, and labour'd, and ſtirr'd up in one manner or 
other ; if it be dry or ſandy Ground, both the Beds 
and Borders muſt be ſunk a little lower than the 
or Path-ways, the better to retain the Rain that falls, 
and the Water we beſtow on them; a contrary courſe 
muſt be taken if we plant them in ſtrong, heavy, and 
fat Earth, that is almoſt pure Clay, becauſe ex» 
ceſſive Moiſture rots the Roots : We place them nſy+ 
ally nine or ten Inches aſunder, putting two or three 
Plants in one hole, which is made with a plants 
Stick ;, the beſt time to plant them is during the 
Month of May, and the beginning of June, that is to 
{ay, before the greac Heat comes in; we may alſo 
plant them all the Summer Seaſon in rainy Weather, 
It is particularly requiſite to plant Nurſeries of them 
in May, and that in ſome place near the North quar« 
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ter, the berter co ſhelter them from the violent heatF'® 


of the Summer Sunz and then we plant them abe 


three or four Inches aſunder, but when they are 


grown big enough there, we tranſ-plant them afte 


wards in September, in order to make Beds or Squarts 
of them, according as we find occaſion to have a grea-F 


ter or leſs quantity of them. Their Culture conlſilh 
chiefly, Firſt, in watering them well in dry Seaſons 
Secondly, in leaving but a moderate number of Stem 
or upright Sboots, to every Stock three or four of ti 
I-00 
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vigorous Shoots being enough ; In the third place, 
0 leaving but three or four Strawberries of them that 
red firſt and neareſt the Stock on every Stem, 
and therefore we muſt pinch off all their other nu- 
merous Bloſſoms that grow out at the end of thoſe 
that have already bloſſbom'd, or are ſtill in Bloſſom, 
becauſe none but the firſt produce any fair Strawhber- 
on | *5, fcarce any of the laſt being ever known to knit, 
ac- | *r come to any Perfeftion, but when we are careful 
che © © pinch them off judiciouſly, we may be aſſured al- 
eds | ways to have good Strawberries, I have already given 
en. | directions in the Works of the Month of February 
w to raiſe haſting Strawberries. Curious Perſons 
«> © fave uſually two Strawberries of two ſeveral Colours, 
giz. red and white, but they place them in ſeveral 
ya Beds. The great Enemy to Strawberry Plantations are 
iſe & the Tons which are great white Worms, that in the 
and |} Months of May and June gnaw the Neck of their 
ex» © fvots and fo kill them 3 to prevent which, in thoſe 
1fy. | Months we ſhould carefully ſearch every Day, under 
zree © the Roots of all the Strawberries that begin to wither 
: hens we ſhall commonly find one of thoſe great 
__ Worms, which after they have done a miſchief to 
is to | 908, pals on to do the like to other Strawberry Plants, 
Gd kill them in like manner. 
her, Straw Plants bear very well the Year after 
hem © heir Planting, if planted in May, but yield very in- 
uar-{| Werently if not planted ?till September after they are 
(eat taken our of the Woods; yet in. the ſecond Year 
boutEithey bear wonderfully, bur that being paſt they pro- 
are vce very pitifully, and therefore *tis good to renew 
frer&them every two Years : It is likewiſe very conveni- 
nargh-nt to cut off every Year their old Tops, - when the 
grea-{ Strawberries are gone, which is commonly at the lat- 
nſiſtsſÞter end of July. The earlieſt Strawberries that ripen 
ſors wards the end of May, are thoſe that are planted 
by the lides of Southern or Eaſtern Walls, and they 
Q 2 that 
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that ripen laſt are ſach as are planted in a Northern 


Expoſition. 
SUCCORY. See Endive: 


T, 


TIME is multiplied by Seed which is very ſmall, 
ſometimes we ſeparate thoſe Plants or Stems of it 
that produce ſeveral rooted Slips or Suckers, to replant 
them in Borders, for Time is ſeldom planted other- 
wiſe, 

"Tis an odoriferous Plaxt,which is multiplied as well 


by Seed .as rooted Branches or Slips. A border of | 


Time is a conſiderable and neceſſary Ornament in our 
Kitchen-Gardens, 

TRIPE-MADAM, is propagated both by Seed, 
and cuttings or Slips, every Stem or Stock of it prody- 
cing ſeveral Arms, which being ſeparated and replan- 
ted, eaſily take Root again 3 the Seed of it is grey, 
and longiſh, and almoſt of the ſhape of Par/ly-ſeed; 
there grows a great deal of it upon every Seed-ſtalk, 
which runs up above one another like thoſe of Seed 
Carrots, &c. there are ſeven or eight of them in 
ſort of little open Cup, where they grow ripe, after 
the falling of a little yellow Flower inclining to an O- 
live Colour. 

It is one of our Salad Furnitures, uſed chiefly in 
the Spring when *tis tender, a little of it ought to 
ſerve in the Summer, becauſe then it is too tough; 
*tis multiplied both by Seed and Cuttings. 

TUR*NEPS are multiplied only by Seed which is al 
moſt like that of Cabbage. 

They are not properly Kitchen-Garden Plants, but 
yet where they are ſpacious, they may be admitted 
into them, They are ſown very thick in Beds, ſome 
in March, and others in Auguſt; we gather their 
Seed in Fuly and Augyft ; Every body fo well _ 


| 
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the uſe of them, that I need not ſay any more on 
this point. 

TARRAGOWN is one of the perfuming or ſpicy Fur- 
nitures of our Sallads, it is propagated both by rooted 
Slips, and Seed ; it ſprings again ſeveral times after 
it is cut; it endures the Winter, and needs but little 
watering in the dryeſt Weather in Summer 3; when 
we plant it we muſt allow eight or nine Inches diſtance 
between Plant and Plant in the Beds ; the beſt time 
to plant in, is in March and April, which hinders not 
but that we may tranſplant it again in the Summer 


* Seaſon. 


V. 


VINES, of all ſorts, whether white, red, &c. are 
multiplied by Zayers, by hooked or bent Slips, and 
eſpecially-couched, and laſtly by grafting clefi-wiſe. 

VIOLET Plants, as well the double as ſingle fort, 
and of what Colour ſoever they be, though they pro- 
duce Seed in little reddiſh Shells or Husks, yet are 
multiplied only by the Slips they produce,cach Plant or 


Stock of them growing inſenſibly into a great Tuff, 


which is divided into ſeveral little ones, which being 
replanted, grow in time big enough to be likewiſe di- 
vided into others. 

VIOLETS, eſpecially the double ones,ſerve to make 
pretty Borders in our Xitchen-Gardens ;, their Flowers 
make a very agreeable figure when they are artfully 


-placed on the Superfices of Spring Sallads. Every bo- 


dy knows that they are propagated by Tufts, that is, 
by dividing one great Tyft into ſeveral little ones, 
which likewiſe in time grow thick, and fit to be divi- 
ded into other little ones, 


Q 3 IWORM- 
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WORMWOOD, is multiplied by Seed, which is 
of a pretty odd Figure being a little. bent inward , 
in its ſmalleſt part and a little open on the other 
end which is bigger and rounder, and upon which 
there is a little black ſpot, its Colour is yellowiſh 
at the bigger end, and its ſharper end anclines to 
black; its Seed - 1s {ſeldom uſed becauſe it is very 
difficult to fan, being very light, and therefore when 
we have need of propagating ormwood, we make uſe 
rather of its Cuttings that are a little rooted, 

The Plants of this and all other Plants placed in 
Borders or Edgings, which are therefore called Bor- 
der-plants, as of Time, Lavender, &c. are planted by 
a Line, and at the diſtance of two or three Inches, 
and five or ſix Inches deep in the Ground. It is good 
to clip them every Spring, and to renew them every 
two Years, and to take away their oldeſt and de- 


cayed Stocks ; their Seed Is gathered about the Month 
of Auguſt, 


L 
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How to know if any thing be wanting, which 
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THE 


Gardner's Kalendar, 


DireQing what is to be done in a 


KITCHEN-GARDEN 


Every MONTH ia the Year: With what 


PRODUCTS 


We may have from our Garders in every 
Month of the Year : 


AND 


it ſhould be ſtock'd with in every Month, 


Works to be done in a Kitchen-Garden 1» the 
Month of January. 


RUNE all ſorts of Trees, whether Dwarfor Wall 

Trees, to prepare ſome of them to plant as ſoon 

as ever the Ground ſhall be open after the hardFroſts, 
and the melting of the Snow that covered it. 

Make Trenches to plant Trees, dig Moulds to a- 

mend them, dig round the Fect either of Trees 


Q 4 Over 


over luxuriant, to cut off their thick Roots, and by 
that means to make them fructifie, or of ſach as are 
infirm, to trim and redreſs them. 

Make Hot-beds to ſow forward Coucumbers and Sal- 
lads in, whether in Rows or little Furrows, or under 
Bells ; to make Skreens to cover thoſe Seeds in caſe of 
need, 

The firſt Ht-beds for Coucumbers, as alſo for Musk- 
mellons, are uſually made at the very beginning of the 
Month, and at the ſame time we may make Hot-beds 
for Muſhrooms. 

Heat or force Aſparagus. 

Heat Beds of Sorrel, Patience, Borage, &c; 

Raiſe on Hot-beds, Facintbs, Wareiſſur's of Conſtanti- 
nople, and ſome Tulips, &c, 

Pull down the Hot-beds of the laſt Year, to take 
the rotten ,Dunyg that compoſed them, and lay it upon 
thoſe Grounds we would amend or meliorate. 

Lay apart ſome Moulds to have them at hand to 
prepare for the Hot-beds, alſo clear and cleanſe the 
places of rhe Hot-beds, in order to the making of new 
Ones. 

Tie up with Bands of Straw, the tops of the Leaves 
of long Lettuce which have not cabbaged, to mak them 
cabbage, or at leaſt to whiten them when they are 
grown big enough for it. 

Raiſe ſaxne- Strawberries upon Fot-beds, to have them 
ripe in April and May. 

Dung Fig Trees in order to have early Figs. 

And in fine, advance the doing by little and little, 
all that the Spring Seaſon is wont to do, with an ex- 
traordinary expedition, 

' » Plany Trees tn Baskets, pot and caſe Fig Trees; lay 
Vine a*d Fig-tree Branches, clear your Trees of Moſs 
if troſhled with it, which is done beſt in rainy Wea- 
ther with the back of a Kaite or ſome ſuch Inſtru- 
meat, , - 

But 
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- But it would be to pas pages to know what to 
fo, without being informed how to do it, and there- 
fore for your 1 ion in Pruning, 1 refer you to 
the fourth Book,in which, my having treated through- 
Jy on that ſubjeft, may excuſe me froam ſpeaking any 
more of it now. 
As to the way of making Hot-beds, firſt you 
k- & muſt know they are to be made only with long Horſe- 
he N dung, or Mule-dung, which is to be either all new, 
ds For mixed with a third part at moſt of old, provi- 
dee it be dry, and not rotten, for that which is rotten 
is not at all proper to make Hot-beds, no more than 
- | the Dung of Oxen, Cows, Hoggs, &c. as well becauſe 
t1« F it has little or no Heat, as becauſe ordinarily theſe 
kinds of rotten : are accompanied with an unplea- 
ke Þ fing ſmell, that i felt the Plants raiſed upon ſuch Beds, 
on F and gives them a ſcurvy taſte, 

By new long Dung is to be underſtood, that which 
to Nis taken from under the Horſes, and has ſerved them 
he }f for Litter one night, or twoat moſt. 

W By long old Dung, is meant that which «has been 
piled up ever ſince it was new, in a dry place, 
es | where it has lain all Summer, to be ready to be uſed, 
m Þ either to make coverings for Figg Trees, Artiabokgs, 
re ' Endive, &c. againſt the winter Cold, or to make 
Hot-beds after the ordinary manner, which is thus 

mM Þ' performed, 
After we have marked out, and proportioned the 
| place where the Bed is to be, and marked out likewiſe 
le, Þ| with aCord or with Stakes of what breadth it mult be, 
X- | there muſt be brought a rank of Baskers full of long 
Dung, one at the tail of another, beginning the rank 
ay | or row where the Bed is to end ; which done, the 
ofs |} Gardener begins to work where the rank of Baskets 
a- } ends, that ſo the Dung, not being intangled with any 
U- | thing lying upon it, may more eaſily and handſomly 
be wrought into the Bed, Then the Gardener takes 
ut Þ up this Dung with a Fork, and if he beany thing han- 
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dy, places it ſo neatly and tightly in laying every lay 
er of his Bed, that all the Straw ends of the Dung arg 
turned inwards, and what remains ſerves to makes 
kind of Back, or Fence on the outſide. The firſt Zay. 
er being thus compleated exattly to the breadth that a 
marked out, which is commonly of about four Foct, 
and to ſuch a length as is thought fir,the Gardener pro. 
ceeds to lay the ſecond, third, &c. beating them 
with the back of his Forke, or elſe treading them with | 
his Feet, to ſce if there be any defe& ; becauſe the 
Bed maſt be equally ſtuff*d every where, ſo that no fy, 
one part may not be lefs ſtrong of Dung than another; { 
which being done,he continues 1t to the deſign'd length, 
proportionating it ſtill by Zayers, till the Bed reach 
the length, breadth, and heighth it ſhould have; 
which heighth is of between two or three Foot when 
it is firſt made, for it will ſink a full Foot whea ir is 
ſetled. 

In the ſecond place, there are other Hot-beds which 
are to ſerve for Muſhrooms in all the Seaſons of the 
Year, arid ſuch may be made every Month, tho? they 
aft not till about three Months after they are made; 
and that is, when all their great beat being quite ſpent, 
they are grown mouldy within : This ſort of Beads are 
made in a new, ſandy Ground, in which is firſt made 
a Trench of about ſix Inches deep, then we cover them 
with a Layer of about two or three Inches thick of 
the ſame Earth ; they are raiſed in form of an Aſſes 
Back, and over the covering of Earth, we lay another 
of five or ſix Inches of long dry Dung, which ſerves in 
Winter to ſhelter the XMuſbrooms trom the Froſt, 
which deſtroys them ; and in the Summer, from the 
great Heats that broyls them ; and likewiſe to pre 
vent the ſame miſchieveous effects of the ſame 
exceſſive Heat, we further take care to war 
ter DO Huſhroome-Leds twice or thrice 4 
week, 


As for the breadth of Fiot-beds, it ſhould be - all 
Orts 
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lay*Mirts of them of about four Foot, and their heighth 
| be of between two and three when they are firſt 
te, becauſe they fink afterward a full Foot, when 
the great Heat is paſt ; as to the length, that 
ſto be regulated by the quantity of Dung we have 
make them with ; ſo that according to that we 
ofthem ſeveral lengths: But in heighth and 
readth, all Beds ſhould be as near as may be alike 
proportioned. 
But before we Sow or replant any thing whatſoever 
on any new made Hot-beds, the firſt Precaution we 
+Imuſt obſerve, is, to ſtay fix or ſeven days, and 
Sth, Sometimes ten or twelve, to give the Bed time firſt 
ach Heat, and afterwards, to give time for that 
Ve; Beat which is very violent to abate conſiderably ; 
hen Frhis abatement appears when the whole Bed is ſunk, 
LS End when thruſting down our hand into the Mould, 
. , me perceive in it but a moderate Heat : Then it is 
uch I ye are to begin handſomely to ſhape out and adjuſt 
the Uthe Mould, for which purpoſe the Gardener, mult 
ve) {make uſe of a Board of a Foot broad, which he pla- 
de; ces upon the ſides of the Bed about two Inches from 
ell; I the edge, and joyning cloſe to the Xould ; and having 
aſe Fihys placed it be endeavours to keep it firm and tight, 
ade Fs well with his left-Hand and Knee, as with the 
ell ftrength"of his whlo2 Body ; and then with his right- 
; of tand, he begins at one end to preſs down the Mould 
les gainſt the Board, ſo hard, till he brings it to fo 
IT frm a conſiſtence, that how light and looſe ſoever it 
were before of its own nature, yet it may be able ' 
to keep up it ſelf alone when the Board is taken a- 
way, as wel as if it were a ſolid Body. When the 
TE} Mould is thus adjuſted to the whole length of the 
ae} Board, then he removes the Board to another place, 
Wi} and fo continues till he has performed the ſome ope- 
* Tiration on all ſides of the Bed: And if the Board 
de a little longer, and conſequently a little more vn- 
meldy than ordinary, then there muſt be two or three 
perſons 
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perſons joyn together to work in the ſame manner 
and at the ſame time, to adjuſt this Afould ;, or if the 
Gardner be all alone, he muſt keep the Board tight 
with ſome Pins faſtned in the ſides of the 


Bed already adjuſted ; and when the thing is done, 
the Mould ſhall have at leaſt a full half Foot extentÞ 


leſs on every fide, than the lower part: of the Bed; 
and in its oblong ſquare figure, appear as even 
if it were a Bed formed on the plain Ground : Af 
ter which the Beds are to be employed for thoſe 
occaſions that firſt obliged us to make them. All 
things in them would either periſh, or be much en- 
damaged, it we ſowed or your in them ſooner, or 
if we ſhould delay our doing it any longer. The 
Heat of the Bed, may laſt in a condition to be able 
to perform well its effets for about ten or twelve 
days, after it is ſown or planted, but when that time 
1s paſt, if we perceive the Red to be too much cooled, 
we muſt renew the Heat with ſome new long Dung, 
or freſh warm Litter apply'd round about ir, both 
to recruit the heat, and to maintain it afterwards 
in that good temper in which it ſhould be, and in 
which it was before, when we begun to jow and 
plant there ; ſo that the Plants inſtead of waſting a- 
way or periſhing there, they may encreaſe and thrive 
viſibly,as they ſhould do. It is not fo veryneedful to tell 
you that when a Man has two Beds next one another, 
one recruiting of Heat will ſerve for both, becauſe 
there's no body but knows it ; but it is good to know 
that this recruiting of Z/eat between two Beds, ſhould 
not be by a great deal fo ſtrong as when there 1 
but one; for the ordinary interval or ſpace left be- 
tween two Beds for the path being about the 
breadth of one full Foot, a little Dung will ſerve 
to fill it up; and that new Heat is reciprocally 
maintained in it's vigour by the neighbourhood 
of the two Beds that border on each fide vpon 
it; but when there is but one Bed, our addition of 
Dug 
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Dung for a new Heat, muſt be at leaſt two Foot 
broad all along the whole length of the Bed, and to 
its full heighth, and many times it muſt be higher than 
that. 

- When we are to renew the Heat, it is not always 
meceſlary to make an application of new Dung, it be- 
ing many times ſufficient to ſtir that the bottom 
Bed; upwards, which we laſt applyed , and which needs it, 
n asf provided it be not too much rotted ; which ſtirring 
Af of it is enough to renew the Heat for eight or tem 
hoſe 
Al 


days longer: And there is no need of applying any 
new Dung, but when by the rotting of all the laft, 
_en- or of at leaſt a good part of it, we find it to be no 
or longer fit to yield that heat which is neceſſary to thaſe 
The Plants that are raiſed in Hot-beds. 
able} If they are Ajparagus, or Strawberries, which we 
elreÞ have taken out of their cold Beds, and replanted in ba 
time ones, and there be any apprehenſion of Cold, we 
oled, Fauſt carefully cover them with Glaſs Bells, or Glaſs 
ung, | Frames, and to hinder the Froſt from penetrating e- 
oth | ven them, and ſpoiling what is underneath them, we 
ards} uſe beſides to cover them with Skreens of dry long 
d in} Dung, or Litter, or Straw, which we put over the 
and } Glaſs Bells, or Glaſs Frames ; and Plants never fail to 
g a+ produce upon Beds thus accommodated and maincain- 
rive} <d in a due heat, by ſuch recruitings reaewed from 
cell} time to time. 
her, This manner of proceeding is good and commodious 
auſe } eaough for Sorrel, becauſe being animated by the mo- 
now | derate heat of the Hot-bed, it ſprings up there for 
ould } ſome fifteen days time, juſt as it does when it grows 
e is} in naked Ground in the Month of XMday, and after- 
be-F wards dyes ;z but it is not fo good for Aſparagus, be- 
the # cauſe they, when they are pulPd up and replanted, 
zrve | never produce ſuch fine Shoots, as when they are dung- 
ally } ed and beat on the naked Ground. 
ood It follows then, that the belt method for 4/pars- 
ay £%5, and even for Sorrel too, is to take up for about 
1 two 
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two Foot deep all the Earth in the Paths between t | 
cold Beds, (which Paths ſhould be a full Foot broad) &4; 
and fill them up afterwards with long warm Dung to 
heat the neighb'ring Earth ; and if it'be for Aſparag, 
to cover the whole cold Bed with the ſame Dung to 
help to warm the Earth ; and when the Aſparagus be. 
gin to ſprout, we put Bells upon each Plant, or elſe 
cover the whole Bed with Glaſs Frames: after which 
the heat of thoſe Paths muſt be renewed, by ſtirring 
them the bottom upward, or by renewing from time 
to time an application of freſh Dung, covering beſides 
the Bells or Glaſs Frames with dry long Dung, or 
Skreens of Straw, or ſuch like matter, for the reaſons 
above expreſſed, when we were treating of Aſparagus 
and Sorrel in FHot-beds, The Aſparagus Plants 

thus warmed, and feeling under thoſe Bells or G 
Frames an Air as comfortable as in April or May, they 
produce Shoots that are red at firſt coming up, but 
which afterward turn green and long, like thoſe which 
Nature ir ſelf produces in warm and temperate Sea- 
ſons. The only inconvenience of thoſe artificial hea- 
tings is, that becauſe they mult be very violent to pe- 
netrate a cold Earth they dry up and ſpoil thoſe Plants; 
ſo that ſuch Aſparagus inſtead of continuing fifteen 
Years together to bear well, as otherwiſe they do, 
never ſpring kindly afterward; and tho” they be let 
alone, two or three Years after their firſt heating, 
yer at moſt are able to endure but one more. 

The Strawberries which are forced on Hot-Beds be- 
gin to put out their Shoots in January, and flower in 
February and March, and yield their Fruit in April 
and Aay, the beſt method of raiſing them is to put 
them in September in a tollerable good light Earth, and 
afterwards to plant them in Hot-beds in December ; 
they may alſo be planted in #ot-Beds without potting 
at all in the Month of March; their Runners and ſome 
of their Leaves muſt be taken off if they have too ma- 
ny, the Earth in their Pots mult be always kept _ 
an 
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a little moiſt ; and if there happens any exceſlive 
feats in ſome days of Aſarch or April, they muſt have 
z little Air given them towards the North, and they 
maſt be covered a-Nights, 
+ To have little Sallads of Lettuce to cut, mixed with 
Chervil Creſſes, &c. with Furnitures of Aint, Tarra- 
&c. and to have Raddiſhes, &c. we make ſuch 
Ce-hed; as I have- directed, and we ſteep in Water, 
#bout 24 Hours a little Bag of Lettuce Seed, after 
which time we take it ovt, and hang it in a Chimney 
Corner, or in ſome other place where the Froſt can- 
not reachitz and the Seed ſo wetted drains it (elf from 
the Water, and heats in ſuch a meaſure, that it ſprouts, 
and then after we have made in Hot-beds ſome little 
Furrow$of about two Inches deep, and about as much 
broad, with a little Stick that we draw hard over the 
Mould, we ſow that ſprouted Seed in thoſe Fureows 
f thick that it covers all the bottom of the Furrows 
there muſt be a French Buſhel, or twenty Pound 
weight Engliſh, to ſow a Bed of fourteen Fathoms long 
and of four broad ; and when it is ſown we cover ir 
with a little Adould, caſt vpon it lightly with the 
Hand, and each Caſt of the Hand dexterouſly perfor- 
med ſhould cover a Furrow as much as it needs; 
which done, we put ſome Bells or long Straw over 
them to hinder the Birds from eating them, and the 
Heat from evaporating, or the Froſt by chilling it, 
trom deſtroying the Seed ; we take away the Straw, 
&- 8 whenat the end of five or fix Days the Seeds befin to 
n F fpring well and atlength, ten or twelve Days after it 
| is commonly high enough to be cut with a Knife, and 
ir. eaten in Sallads, that is to be underſtood, if the Ice 
d and Snow, and even the heat of the Zed be not too £x- 
'3 | ceſlive. We take the ſame courſe with Cherwil, and 
[4 Creſſes, ſave only that they muſt be ſown without 
© F ſtceping their Sceds. 
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As for Mint, Tarragon, Cives, and other Furniture 
of Sallads, they are planted on the Hot-beds in the 
ſame manner as on the cold one. 

As for Raddiſhes we ſeldom ſteep” them to make 
them ſprout, the Skins of their Seeds being ſo ten. 
der, that in leſs than a days time they would be all 
melted to a Pap. 

E have dire&ted how td ſow Raddi/bes in the Works 
of November, where we treat of —_—_— the Pro- 
viſions we would have from our Gardens in Fanuary, 


February, and March. 
It is convenient to ſow in the beginning of this 


Month, or even in November and December, a Hot- 
bed of Parſley, to ſupply us with freſh in the Spring 
time, to ſerve us ill that we ſhould ſow in naked 
Earth at the end of February, be grown to its Per- 
fection. 

To lay the Branches, or Slips of Vines, Gooſeberyy, 
and Curran Buſhes to take Root, we need only couch, 
or lay down their Branches into the Earth, and cover 
them in the middle with Earth, . to the heightly of 
five or fix Inches, which are to remain in that condi- 
tion *till the Month of November following, when ha- 
ving taken Root, we take them up, that is, ſeparate 
them from the Tree, and plant them where we have 
occaſion for them. 

To circumpoſe Trees, by planting them in Baskets, 
Pots, and Boxes or Caſes, we firſt fill half way with 
Earth thoſe Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having 
pruned and trim'd the Trees as I have directed in the 
treatiſe of Plantations, we plant them, ſinking the 
Baskets or Pots quite into the Earth, but leaving the 
Boxes or Caſes above Ground. 

The way of potting the bulbous Roots of Tuberenſes, 
Fanquils, Narciſſus*'s of Conſtantinople, &c. is firſt to 
put them into Pots, and then to pur thoſe Pots into 
Hot-beds, covering thoſe Beds carefully with Glaſs 
Frames, Bells, Straw Skreens, &c, D 
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To warm or force Fig Trees, we muſt have ſome in 
Boxes or Caſes, for which we make in January, a deaf 
Hot-bed, (being a Hot-bed made in a hollow dug into 
the Earth, and raiſed only even with its ſarface) and 
place the Boxes upon it. Then we muſt have ſome 
{quare Glaſs Frames about fix or ſeven Foot high, 
which muſt be apply*'d againſt a Wall expog'd to a 
Southern Aſpect; by which the Dung in the Hot-bed 
fermenting into a Heat warms the Earth in the Box, 
and by conſequence makes the Fig-Tree ſprout: That 
Bed is to be put into a new Ferment when there is 


J occaſion, and great care muſt be taken to cover thoſe 


Glaſs Frames cloſe, that no Cold may get within 
them. 

During the whole Month of Fanuary, we continue 
to ſow upon Hot-beds under Bells, Lettuces to be re- 
planted as I have directed in the Works of December ; 


1 2 alſo to replant them under Bells, as well to ſerve 


In the Nurſery as in the places they were deſign'd forz 


1:nd as to the Seeds when ſown, we may forbear co- 


rering them with Mould if we pleaſe, it being enough 
to pat them with the flat of our Hands upon the Beds, 
to preſs the Mould cloſe about them ; we uſe the ſame 


1; nethod with Pur/iain ſown under Bells, for we can 
1 ſcarce throw too little Mould upon thoſe Seeds to co- 


rer them, 

To have ſome fine little- Zettuces for ſallading, we 
muſt ſow under Bells ſome of the bright curled fort, 
ad ſtay ?cill it has ſhot forth two Leaves before. we 
zather .it: The Seeds of thoſe Lettuces muſt be fown - 
thin, that the Plants may grow tall; and if we ſee 


1them come up too thick, we muſt thin them: The 


choiceſt ſort of Lettuce for the Spring Seaſon, are the 
aurled, fair, or bright Lettuce, the ſbort Lettuce, and 
above all the Shell- Lettuce,, &c, We allo ſow fome 


under Bells, to replant again, Borage, Bugloſs,” and 


1 4ach or Orage. 
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ProduQts that we may have from our Gardens 
in the Month of January. 


Eſides the good Pears following, viz. Leſchaſſe- 
ries, Ambrets, Thora Pears, -St. Germains, dry 
Martins, Virgoulees, and Winter Bon-Cretiens, &c. 
and theſe good Apples, viz. Calvils, Pippins, Apis's, 
Courpendu's, or ſhort-ſtalk'd Apples, Fennellets, or Fen- 
nel-Apples, &c. And laſtly, beſides ſome forts of 
Grapes, as the ordinary Muſcat, the long Muſcat, the 
Chaſſelas, &c. every Perſon may have Articboaks, &e. 
All ſorts of Roots, as Beet-raves, or Red-Beet-Roots, 
Scorzoneras, Carrots, Parſnips, Common Salſifies, or 
Goats-beard, Turneps, &c, _ 

Spaniſh Cardons, and Chards of Artichoaks whitened, 

Cellery whitened. 

Macedonian Parſley, or Aliſanders whitened. 

Fennel, Anis, and Endive, as well that which js 
called the white, as that which is called wild, or 
Succory, | 

Collyfloweys, &c. All theſe things muſt have been 
brought into the Conſervatory in the Months of Nb- 
vember, and December, and ordered as I have directed 
in ſpeaking of the Works to be dene in thoſe two 
Months. 

Beſides which we have alſo Pancaliers, Milan, and 
bright or large ſided Cabbages. 

Theſe ſorts of Cabbages are not carryed into the 
Conſervatory ; on the contrary, they muſt be Froſt» 
bitteu in the open Air, to make them tender and de- 
licare. 

We may have alſo ſome Citruls,or Pumpions,and ſome 
Potirons,or flat Pumpions by the help of a Conſervatory. 

We may alſo have pickled Cucumbers, pickled Pur- 
ain, pickled Muſbrooms, and pickled Capucin- Capers, 
or Naſturces, 
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We may have Onions, Garlick, and Shatlots out of 
the Conſervatory. BENE. 
| With Leeks, Ciboules, Burnet, Chervil, Parſley, 
and Alleluja or Wood-ſorrel, &c. 
Alfo very good. reddiſh green Aſparagus, which 
-. | are better thanthoſe that grow naturally in Apr#, and 
7 all the Month of May. 
b And by the help of Hot-beds, or beated Patbways,we 
> | may have very fine Sorrel, as well of the round as the 
long ſort, and little Sallads - of Lettuce to cut, with 
their Furniture of Mint, Tarragon, Garden-Creſſes, 
he | tender Chervil, Parſley, Borage, Bugloſs, &c, 
We may likewiſe have little Raddiſhes upon Hot- 


REESE - Lodi Bice EEC - 


= beds, provided the abundance of Snow, and the rigour 
ox | of the Froſts be not ſo ſeverely great, that we cannot 


ſo much as for a few Hours in a Day uncover the 
4. | Feds on which they are, nor give them any new re- 
cruits of Heat, without which all that is planted 
of this fort on Hot-beds, is ſubje& to grow yellow, 
and come to nothing. 

Likewiſe we may have Muſhrooms upon Hot-beds 
made on purpoſe for that effe&t, and which are kept 
en | carefully cover*d with long, dry Dung, to prevent the 
7. | bard Froſts from ſpoiling them. 
ed Nor have we naturally but few Flowers, except 
no | £4wrel-time, and Snow-drops, but by the help of Hot- 

beds we may have ſome ſingle Auemonyes, Winter 
nd | Narciſſus's, and Narciſſus of Conſtantinople, Crocuſes, 
&c. but we have now 'Lawrus Roſe-Leaves to garniſh 
the Diſhes we ſerve up to Table. 
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How to Judge: certainly by viewing and viſiting 4 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
vain in it, which it ſhould be ſtock'd with in 
the | 


nth of» Tanuary. 


TT is no inconſiderable thing to underſtand certain- 
ly, not only what Proviſzoas a Kitchen-Garden well 
maintained and ordered may furniſh vs with every 
Momb in the Year, but likewiſe what Works are to be 
done there every Seaſon by an able GarFney ; but yet 
that is, not enongh to make a Gentleman ſo knowing 
as.to be able to give himſelf the pleaſure to judge cer- 
tainly by viewing his' Xitchen-Garden, whether it be 
ſo well ſtock'd as to want nothing that it ſhould have. 
For-in fine, we muſt not expect always aQually to 
find in it all Advantages for which we are beholden | 
to Gardens, We know indeed that it ſhonld bring | 
forth a Proviſion for the whole Year, but we know 
very well too that it does not bring forth all Days in 
the Year; for Example, In the Winter Months we || 7 
hardly ſee in it any of its PFroduCtions, the moſt part 
of them being carried out, and laid up in Store-bouſer, 
and Conſervatories. And beſides, among the Plants 
that are to be ſeen in it at other times, how many of 
them are there which have nor attained to their Per- 
fetion, which yet ought to make a Figure in this Gar- 
den, tho they require perhaps two or three, or 
haps five or ſix Months time to arrive at it? Thusit 
is in the beginning of the Spring, with all Legumes, or 
eatable Plants, and green things; and thus it is too in 
the Summer, with the principal Fruits of other Sea- 
ſons ; upon which conſiderations, I thought it not im- 
pertinent, nor unuſeful, to ſhew yet alittle more par- 
ticularly, wherein the excellency and accompliſhment 
of aKitchen-Garden does conliſt,judging of it according 
| (9 
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to the proportion of what we ought to find every time 
we go 1nto it. 

I will begin with the Month of January,in which we 
ought to be very well ſatisfied with the Garden in 
queſtion, if we ſind in it a revooeny quantity of W:z- 
ter Lettuces planted in Borders by Walls, and cover'd 
with long Straw, or Straw Skreens ;, and likewiſe if we 
find in it ſome ſquares of Artichoaks, and Beet-chards 
well cover'd with long Dung, with the like Proviſion 
of Cellery, - Endive, common Parſley, and Macedonian 
Parſley, or Aliſanders, &c. and order'd after the ſame 
manner: And in the third place, ſome Winter Cab- 
bages, Cibouls, 'Sorrel, and Sallad Furnitures, and if 
theſe two laſt be ſhelter*d with ſome ſort of covering , 
and in the fourth place, if there be ſame ſquares of 
Aſparagus without any other Artifice than what is uſed 
to warm and force them in their cold Beds, as I do 
and have begun to do in the Months of November and 
December, all other Kitchen-plants muſt be houſed and 


-laid up, as Roots, Onions, Cardons, Artichoaks, Colly- 


foowers, &c. In the fifth place, we may be contear 
if we find the Figg-Trees well cover'd, all places where 
Trees ſhould be well filPd up with Trees, or at leaſt 
with holes dig'd, and Trenches prepared ready for 
planting them, or the Roots of thoſe that begin to lan- 
guiſh [bared and laid open, in order to their cure-: 
Sixthly, if we ſee Men buſie inclearing the Fruit-Trees 
from Mofs, -and other Filth that ſpoils them; and if 
over and above that, we find there any Hot-beds for 


' the Novelties of the Spring time, ſuch as are Strawber- 


ries, Raddiſhes, little Sallads, Peas, Beans,cabbage-Lettu- 
ces, Parſley, Cucumbers, and Musk-meilon Plantations, 
&c. if we likewiſe find ſome Fig Trees, and ſome 0- 
ther Trees forced, and advanced by artificial warmth; 
what then ought we not to lay praiſe of the Gar- 
d'ner, eſpecially if we find the Walks and Alleys kept 


. neat and clean, and no Garden Tools and Utenſils 
any where neglected. 
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Having told you what ſhould compoſe the" Beauty 
of a Kitchen-Garden-in the Month of Japuary, I think 
it needleſs to add any deſcription of what makes it im- 
perfe& and diſagreeable, as well in that Month, as in 
all the reſt of wich 1 ſhall afterwards treat, becauſe 
any body may eaſily diſcern of himſelf, that it is juſt 
the reverſe of what I have now ſpecified, that is to ſay, 
a want of any thing that ſhould be in it ; Negligence 
and Slovenlineſs being loek'd upon as the Monſters of 
a Kitchen-Garden. 


Works to be done in February. 


N this Month we continue the ſame works we 

were doing in the laſt, viz. L 

Now we apply our ſelves to manuring the Ground if - 
the Froſt permits, and about the end of the Month, or 
rather towards Mid- March, or later, that is towards 
Aid- April, we ſow in the naked Ground thoſe things 
that are long a rearing; as for Example, all ſorts of 
Roots, viz. Carrots, Parſnips, Cherwils or Skirrets, Beet- 
Raves, or Red-Beet- Roots, Scorzoneres, and above all, 
Parſly Roots. 

Sow now alſo Onions, Leeks, Cibouls, Sorrel, 
Haſting Peas, Garden or Marſh-Beans, Wild Endive, or 
Succory, and Burnet. » 

If we have any Shell-Lettuces that were ſown in Au- 
tumn laſt, in ſome well ſhelter'd place, we now re- 
plant them on Hat Beds under Bells, to make them 
Cabbage betimes. And particularly we take care to 
replant on them ſome of the CurPd Bright Lettuces, 
which we ſowed lag Month, becauſe they curn to bet- 
ter account than others. 

Begin at the Jatter end of the Month to ſow 
a little green Pur//ain under Bells, the Red, or Gol- 

den 
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dex ſort being too delicate or tender to be ſown be- 
fore March. 

Replant Cucumbers and AMfusk-mellons, if you 
have any big enough, and that upon a Hot-Bed, in 
ſome place well ſhelter'd either by Walls, Straw, or 
Reed Hedges, or ſome other Invention to keep off 
the Wind. | 

We alſo ſow towards the end of the Month, our 
Annual Flowers, in order to replant them again at the 
latter end of April, and the beginning of Aday. 

' Sow alſo your firſt Cabbages. 

Begin to Graft all ſorts of Trees in the Cleft, 
prune and plant them ; plant alſo Yines, and about 
Mid-February, if the Weather be any thing fair, is 
the proper time to begin all ſorts of Works. 

Now make the Hoet-Beds which you have occaſion 
to make uſe of for Radi/hes, little Sallets, and to raiſe 
thoſe things which we are to replant again in the Cold 
Beds, | 

Take care to maintain the neceſlary heat about 
your Aſparagus, and to gather thoſe that are good. 

Continue to plant Trees when the Weather and the 
Soil will permit. 


Proviſions and Produits of February. 


T HE Weather uſually begins to grow a little mil- 
der this Month, ſqyghat as to Flowers, we may 
now naturally by the favour of a good Shelter and a 
good Expoſition, have of all thoſe forts which I rold 
you in my Diſcourſe of the Products of the laſt Month 


' might be raiſed by forcing on At Beds. Beſides 


which, we may have ſome Primroſes, and the heat of 
the Hot Beds may even produce us ſome Tulips, and 
Totus Albws's, 

Bur in reſpe& of Xitchen-plants, we have as yet on- 
ly thoſe things which we have before mentioned ; 
R 4 that 
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that is to ſay,we continue to ſpend the Stock we have 
in the Conſervatory or Store-houſe;, and what we 
raiſe by the aſſiftance of Hot Beds, and artificial heat- 
ings, as little Sallets, Sorrel, Radsſhes, Aſparagus, &g. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting « 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſbould be ftock'd with in 
the Month of February. 


F towards the latter end of this Month, the Weather 
appear pretty temperate,and there happen ſo con- 
ſ{derable a Thaw as to promiſe an end of the great 
Cold, our Gard'ners ſhould then begin to dig and ma- 
nure the Squares and the Counter Borders, prepare 
the Cold Beds,ſow thoſe forts of Seeds that are long 
coming up,. as Parſly, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, &c. 
They mult likewiſe now earneſtly mind the pruning 
of Trees, as well Dwarfs, as Wall-Trees, and pallifade 
or nail up theſe laſt for the firſt time, and particularly 
they muſt take care to make Hot Beds forthe replant- 
ing of Ausk-melons and Cucumbers, and for little 
Sallets, Radifhes, Cabbage-Lettuces, &Cc. 


n—— 


Works to be done in March. 


' A T the beginning of thi®\Month, it appears who 
are the Gardners that have been idle, by. their 
not furniſhing us with any thing which the diligent 
and skilful ones ſupply us with, and by their having 
neglected to ſow their Grounds,which lie for the molt 
part as yet-unſowa, tho' the Weather haye been fa- 
vourable for it. | 
Good Gar@®ners ouvpht to cover with Mold, the 
Cold Beds which they have ſown, with their ay 
| h / eds, 
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feeds, for fear the waterings and great Rains ſhould 
heat down the Earth too mnch, and render its Super- 
ficies too hard for the Seeds to pierce and | 
through ; they ſhould alſo bank up their: Cold Beds 
ghtly with a-Rake, that fo the Rain-water, - or that 

their waterings may keep in them, and not run out 
of them into the Paths, 

About AMid- March at furtheſt, make the Hot 
Reds in which you are to replant the earlieft Adusk- 
melons. 

Sow in the naked Earth, in ſome well ſhelter'd 
place,' all thoſe things which you are to plant again-in 
the like ; as for Example, both our Spring Lettuce, 
and that which you are to replant again at the latter 
end of April and at the beginning of May, viz. the 
Curl'd Bright Lettuce, and the Royal, and Bellegarde 
Lettuce, the Perpignon Lettuce which is greeniſh, the 
Alfange, the Chicons, and the Green, Red and Bright * 
Genua Lettuces are near two Months on the Ground, 
before they grow big enough to be replanted, Sow 
alſo Cabbages for the latter Seaſon, and Collyflowers 
to plant them in their proper places, about the end . 
of April and beginning of May; and if they come 
wp too thick, take out ſome, and replant them in a 
Nurſery, to make them grow bigger, &c. 

Sow Radiſhes in the naked Earth, among all the 
ther Seeds that you are ſowing, becauſe they do no 
harm there. | 

. Sow Arrach, or Orage, in the naked Earth. 

About Mid-March, fow Citruls or Pompions upon 
kt Beds, to replant in the beginning of Aday. 

Make an end of pruning and planting during 
the courſe of this Month, of all Garden-Trees, and 
alſo of Gooſeberry, Curran, and Raſpberry ſhrubs, &c. 
It is very convenient to delay-the-pruning of vigorous 
Trees *Lill they begin'to ſprout, as well to let them 
ſpend their firſt Strength, as to prevent loſing any of 
their Fruit Buds which we cannot "till then diſcern, 
**, . and 
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and which come to their perfection in the Spring. 
Seaſon, 

Take - up at the beginning of the Month, with 
Mold and all, the plantation of Strawberries, which, 
you had in the Nurſery, to form Cold Beds and Squares 
of them,to remain and to refurniſh thoſe where there 
want any. | | 

Sow ſome Seed of Pierce-pierre'or Garden Samphire 
in ſome tub of Earth, or in the naked Ground in ſome 
ſhelter*d place. 

Sow a third time a few more Peas, of the great 
{quare ſort. 

At the very beginning of the Month, ſow a lit- 
tle quantity of Endive very thin, to have ſome of it 
whited about Mid-ſummer. 

Towards the end of the Month, or at the beginning 
of April, ſow a, little Cellery in the naked Earth, 
+ to have ſome late in the Months of Auguſt and Septem- 
ber. Cellery is commonly almoſt a Month a coming 
vp ;- and we ſow a little of it at the ſame time on a 
Hot Bed, in order to have ſome of it early. 

Beginnow to uncover a little your Art:cbokes,but we 
ſeldom begin to manure them *cill the full Moon « 
March be paſt, which is generally very dangerous both 
to them and to the Figg-trees, which laſt muſt not 
yet be quite uncover'd, it being enough to do it 
half way, at the ſame time we take aff all their dead 
Wood and Branches, whether killed by the Froſt, or 
by any other means, 

About the middle of March, or before, if the wea- 
ther be mild, begin to ſow ſome Red or Golden Pur- 
ſtain upan bot ted, under Bells, and. continue ſtill to 
ſow of the Green ſort. 

We replant in their fixt places common Cabbages 
and Milan Cabbages, which you ſhould take care to 
have ready-in your Nurſery,from the beginning of No- 
vember \aſt paſt, in ſome well ſhelter'd place, but 
replant 
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11Ng-Freplant none of thoſe that begin to mount, that is, 
... ſto run up their Stalks, as if they were going to Seed, 
with® plant the Aſparagus Squares which you have occaſion 
rich xr, to which purpoſe make choice of a fine Plan- 

uareSF:nion of one years growth, or elſe of one of two. 
there} The way to plant Aſparagus is, to place two or 

- three Plants of them together, and neatly to ſpread 
hireF@or their Roots withont cutting them but very little, 
lomeF.1d then cover them with a layer of Earth of two 
or three Inches thick, to plant theſe Tufts Checquer- 
wiſc, at a Foot and a halt's diftance one from the 
, Yother. | 
: lit- This Cold .Bed ſhould generally be full four Foot 
of it broad, that there may be room enough for three 

, Hranks of them. But if you deſign to force any of them 
mg y heat in Finter, you muſt make the cold Beds but 
artl,N three Foot broad, and obſerve if the Ground be 
prem-F try, to lay the Bed hollow within the Earth with 
mingy good Spade, and by that means raiſe the Paths 
Arch-wiſe, making uſe of the Soil that comes out of 
it, to cover again by little and little, and year by 
J year, the Plantation as-it grows ſtronger, *and riſes 
n or ur of the Ground. But if it be in a moiſt Ground, 
md very cool, it is better not to make the Bed ſo low 
gor hollow, but on the contrary to keep it a little 
higher than the Paths, that the Winter waters may 
deſcend out of it into them, and may not rot the 
Plants, to which nothing is more dangerous thai; too 
much wet. 

Aſparagus both old and young muſt he carefully 
howed, or cleared of Weeds, and in this Month of 
March, before they appear above Ground, you muſt 
afford them a little manuring, by turning vp the 
Earth to the depth of half a foot about them, to give 
"Nos the young Aſparagus the more liberty to ſhoot up. 

melt 2* the beginning of the Month it will be time to 
ow replant what you have a mind fhould run to Seed, viz. 
DaF Leeks and Onions, and eſpecially the white ſort, ms 
0 
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of Garlick, Cloves and Seeds of Shalots, white'Cab4, 
bage, Pancaliers Cabbage, &c. Now likewiſe you are 1 
to tie up ſuch Lettuces as ſhould Cabbage, and yet dokh, i 
not, which tying makes them in a manner Cabbageſh,;, 
by force, : 
Sow the Seed of Panacht, or ſtriped Gillyflon-f, 
ers upon hot Beds, before the full Moon, to rep 
them in May; ſow alſo the Annual Flowers up 
bot - Beds to. replant at the latter end of May, viz. 
Paſſe velours, or Yelvet Flowers, called alſo Flower gey- Ho 
tles, and Amarantbus, Indian Ocellus or French Mary” 
golds, Indian Roſes, the Belles de Nuit. | 
" Set in the Ground, Almonds that have ſprouted, ' 
breaking off the ſprout before you plant them, 
Sow in the Flower Pots, or Parterres, ſame Seed; 
of Poppy, and of Larks Heels, which will flower after BT 
them that were ſown in September. 


IT 


Proviſions and Produfts of March. 


WVVE have now upon our bot Beds, abundance of 
Radiſhes, and little Sallets, and of Sorrel, 


and Cabbage Lettuces, under Bells, which are the bright 
curled Lettuces ſown in November and December, and 
afterwards tranſplanted into other Hot Beds, The 
other ſorts of Lettwuces will not come to any thing un- 
der Bells. 

We continue to have forced Aſparagus. l 

As-to Flowers, if the Cold be not extraordinary 
violent, we have every where, and that naturally, all 
thoſe ſorts which blow only in good Expoſitions 10 
the preceeding Months, beſides which, we have /io- 
lets, Facinths, Paſſe-touts, and ſingle Anemonies. 

And towards the end of the Month, we have En- 
gliſh Narciſſus, Narciſſus's of Algers, Engliſh Irts, or 
Flower-de-Luces, yellow Stock-Guliflewers, Noneſuch 


Narciſſus, ſingle and double Hepatica*s, as well E 
Tnec 
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he Red, as of the pale Violet Sort, Hellebore Flow- 
ſome lingle Junquils. | 
S We need not now force any Flowers, unleſs it 
he ſingle or double Funquils, if the Weather be very 
bard. | 
But if the Weather be very mild, we have double 
10M memonies, Bears Ears, Fritillaria's, ſome Spring Ti- 
nts, Daſres, Flammes, or Flame-flowers, Perſian Iris, 
PaBnd Frnquils at the latter en4 of the Month. | 


1 


C: 


bag 


"I How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting « 

"FI Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thin 

ed, | wanting in it, which it ſboald be ſtock'd wit 
in March. 


ter [* March, if your Ground be great, and the num- 
ber of Labourers proportionable, you ſhould have 

the pleaſure with one caſt of an Eve to ſee them dig- 
ging, making up, ſowing, planting, howing, weed- 

ng, graffing, pruning, &c. for in fine, before the 
Month be out, the moſt part of the Ground ſhould be 

of F taken up either with Seeds or Plants, which are to 
re}, | ferve for proviſion for the whole year. All that was 
gt | before covered with Dung, ought to be diſcharged of 
nd ts coverings, which are now grown hideous, aſſoon 
'te ] = they ceaſe to be neceſſary, and every thing ought 
l- JF to breathe the free Air, which begins now to cheer 
both Animals and Plants ; you ſhould at this time 

| have at leaſt ſomething to begin to gather, cither of 
i] } Sallets or Radiſhes, of the new Seaſon. 


Works 
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Works to be done in April. 


Here is no Month in the year wherein there iz 
more work to be done in Gardens than in this, 
for now the! Earth begins ro be very fit, not only to 
be manured, but to'receive whatſoever you have a 
mind to plant or ſow in it, as Lettuce, Leeks, Cabbage, 
Borage, Bugloſs, Articboaks, Tarragon, Mint, Violets, 
&c, Before the Month of April, 1t is as yet too cold, 
and after April it begins to be too dry. 

Perform now your ſecond pruning of the Bran- 
ches of Peach-Trees, I mean only the Fruit Branches, 
in order to cut them off ſhort to that part juſt above 
where there is Fruit knit; and if any of thoſe Peach- 
Trees, have produced any very thick Shoots upon high 
Branches, ' as ſometimes it happens after the full Moon 
of Marcb, pinch them to make them multiply into 
Fruit Branches, and to keep them low, when there is 
occaſion, that they may not run up too high before 
their time, 

Continue to trim Musk Melons and Cucumbers, to 
new heat your bot Beds, and make new ones, and to 
ſow Cucumbers, that you may have ſome to replant 
that may ripen about the end of Summer, and begin- 
ning of Autumn, 

Make ſome hot Muſhroom Beds in new Ground, 
_ the manner of doing which I have already deſcribed 
elſewhere, 

'Tis the Moon of this Month, that is vulgarly calld 
the Ruddy Moon, it being very ſubject to be windy, 
cold, and dry, and to be fatal thereby to many new- 
planted Trees, unleſs great care be taken to water 
them about the Foot once a Week. 

Weed up all the ill Weeds that grow among 
good Seed, take the ſome courſe with —_ 
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Peas, and replanted Lettuce, and howe all about them, 
the better to looſen the Earth, and open a paſſage 
for the firſt Rain that ſhall fall, 

About the middle of April begin to ſow a little 
White Endive, in plain Ground, to whitea it in the 
fame place ; and provided it be thin ſown, no Seed 
comes ſo eaſily up as this ſort of Endive. 

At the middle of April ſow alſo in heir places, 
the firſt Spani/h Cardons, and the ſecond at. the begin- 
ning of May ; the firſt are commonly 'a-Month in 
coming up, and the other about fifteen days. 

Alſo ſtill ſow in this Month, ſome Sorrel, if you be 
not ſufficiently provided with it before. 

As to what is to bedone to Melons in this Month, 
we refer you to the diſcourſe on that Subje&t, Page 
207. 

Chooſe a part of the faireſt of the Cabbage-Let- 
tuces, as wel} the Winter ones, which are the Sbell 
and Jeruſaiem Lettuces, as the Curled , Bright Lettuce 
raiſed upon Hot Beds and under Bells, to plant them 
all together in ſome cold Beds at a foot diſtance one 
from another, to let them run to Seed; which is alfo 
perform*d with a y_ ſtick. 

Plant edgings of Time, Sage, Marjoram, Hyſſop, 
Lavender, Rue, Worme. wood, &c. 

Replant Sprjng Lettuce, to Cabbage, which ſuc- 
ceed one another in this order ; the Curled Bright Let- 
tuce is the firſt and belt, as being the moſt tender and 
delicate, but it requires a mild and light Soii, or 
above all, a Hot Bed to plant it on, under Bell:, 
from the Month of February, and during al} the Month 
of March, and the beginning of April. A grofs Soil 
agrees not with it, for inſtead of growing bigger 
there, it dwindles to nothing. 

The Green Curled, Lettuce, the George Lettuce, the 
Little-Red Lettuce, and thoſe called the Royal, the Bel- 
legarde, and the Perpignon, follow next after, The 
Royal Lettuce is a very fair and thick Lettuce, which 
difters 
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differs only from the Bellegarde in that it is a little 

leſs Curled, The Capucin, Short, Aubervilliers, and 
Auſtrian Lettuces ſucceed them, and run not ſo eaſily 
to Seed, as the preceeding ones, The Alfanges, Chi. 
cons, and Imperials, which are all Zettuces to tie up, 
bring up the Rear; and the Genua Lettuces, both the 
Red, Bright, and Green, are the laſt Summey Lettuces; 
you muſt replant a good number of them at the very 
beginning of 7ay, to have them good about Mid. 
ſummer, and all the reſt of the Summer ; of all Letty. 
ces, this ſort beſt endures the great heats, and is leaſt 
diſpoſed to run to Seed ; for which reaſon to obtain 
Seed of it, you muſt have ſown it upon Hot Beds from 
the very Month of February, that you may have ſome 
good Plants of it'to ſet again at the latter end of 4 
pril. , 

The Royal Lettuce begins again to be fit to be re. 
planted about the middle of September, to ſupply you, 
rogether with ghat of Genua, all the reſt of Autumn, 

From the end of Aug} begin to ſow the Shell, or 
Winter Lettuce, that you may have ſome fit to replant 
in the Months of Odober, and Nowember, for our 
Winter proviſion. 

The Aubervilliers Lettuce grows ſo very hard that it 
is ſcarce fit for Sallets, but is better for Pottage 3 bu 
yet it is very ſubject to be bitter, | 

You muſt not fail every fifteen days, to ſow a little 
Genua Lzttuce, that you may always be provided with 
ſome fit to replant during all the whole Summer, till 
the middle of Septembey. 

If the Ruddy or Dry Winds Reign, as they general- 
ly do this Month, we muſt carefully and plentiful 
water every thing in our Kitchen-Garden, except it 
be the Aſparagus. 

Now likewiſe ſearch the Woods for Young Strgn- 
berry Plants, to make Nurſeries, in ſome part of your 
Garden, plant tufts of two- or three plants of them 


rogether, at four or five Inches diſtance =- 
ron 
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from another, | and if the Soil be dry, in a bollow 
Bed of two or three Inches deep; the better to retain 
ad preſerve the rain water, and that of our wa- 
terings. 

We alſo now diſ-eye or ſeparate the Off-ſets or 
os of our Artichokes, as ſoon as they are big enough, 
ad we plant as many of them as we need, two or 
three of them in each hole, or Trench of about three 
ir four Inches deep, - and two full Foot and a half di- 
tance, one from the other, each Bed ſhould be four 
Foot wide, and contain two rows of Artichoke Plants 
dong its ſides, and there-muſt Le a void ſpace left in 
ie middle, of three Foot wide for the planting of 
Leek Chards, or great whited Leeks, or elſe of Colly- 

rs, in imitation of the Market-Gard'ners, who 
| Husbands of their Ground, The two Arti- 
joke Plants which we ſet in each hole, muſt be placed 
full foot and half diſtance one from the other. 

We have already in the Month of Marcb, ſet into 
be Earth, thoſe Almonds which ſprouted early, and 

this Month we ſet thoſe which having not ſpronted 
« the ame time with the others, had been put up 
in into _ Earth, uy NP FP 

ln the beginning of this Month, Gardens ſhon 
imoſt in their PerfeQion ; —_— ſow Parſly, wild 
ndeve, or Succory, and the firſt 'Harico's or 
rench Beans, the ſecond being to be ſown about the 
middle, and-the third at the latter end of May, that 
' " may have a crop of them about two Months af- 
er ſow 

About this time the Strawberries growing in the na- 
ted Earth, ſhoot forth their ſtems, when we muſt 
take exadt care to pluck all the Cuckows among them, 
hat is, thoſe Strawberry plants that bloſſom much 


ithour knicting 
We ſow our laſt Cuctmbers about the tenth or 
1 of this Month, to have ſome lateward ones, 

| ſuch as may be fit to pickle in Ofaber, which laſt 
I are 
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are commonly called Cornichons, or horned Cucum. 
bers, and in Engliſh, Crumplings, and Guerkins, 

Ic is particularly about the end of this Month, that 
May Moon begins, that is fo fertile, and ſo vigorons 
in its Prodactions, when we muſt with all poſſible care 
run over our Wall-trees, and draw from behind the 
Trails, thoſe Branches that grow between them! and 
the Wall, as well the. ſmaller ones, as more particy- 
larly thoſe that are thick 3 at the ſame time Peach 
Trees and other Stonc-Fruit-Trees are to be pruned the 
third time, it having been done the ſecond time whilſt F 
they were in Bloſſom, to take away all thoſe Branches 
that had not bloſſom'd. . 

At this time likewiſe, we are to pinch, that'is to 
ſay, break off, to four or five Eyes or Bods,' "thoſe 
thick ſhoots in Peach-Trees that are ſprang out ſince 
the main-Pruning of that year, in order to make them 
ſhoot out three or four 'midling ſhoots, 'one-whithes 
of may be for a roy and eee tin. 
this Operation is to rfor icula! 
thoſe very thick Shoots chat ſpring Lg of the Kxire. 
mity of a Tree that is grown high, when it has alrea- 
dy attained its due height. | PR 6, 
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Proviſions and Produtts of April. - 


E have now abundance of Radiſhes, Spinage, 
V and Sallets with their Furnitores, and-other 
edibie Herbs, . 185 55, 
| We have likewiſe at the very beginning of the Þ- 

Month, bright curled wang irnomngs we have 
taken-care to raiſe any upon bot Beds, otherwiſe we 
have none, for the Winter Zettuces are not as yit 
cabbagad. ESR 

Alſo at the very beginning of the Month we 
ſome Strawberries by the extraordinary help of el | 
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"bot Beds, and Gloſs Frames, if we have had the Will, 
. F or convenience to make uſe of them. 
that F.- Alſo Aſparagu produced naturally and without 
rons F* Artifice. ; 
' Likewiſe an infinite number of Flowers, as Ane- 
"monies, Ranunculuss or Crow foots, Imperials, Narciſ- 
Jus of Conſtantinople, Engliſh Narciſſus, and Algiers 
"Narciſſus, white Narciſſus, Prim-Roſes, Violets, Hepa- 
'tica*s, both red and pale blue, and about the end of 
"the Month we have fair Tulips. 


bil 


| fo judge certainly by viewing and viſiting « 

ig Stan Het whether there be e. ther 
wanting in it, which it ſbould be flock'd wit 
in April. | 


FN the Month of 4pril, we are not to find any thing 
'& new to be done in our Kitchen-Gardens, unleſs it 
'be an avgmentation of bot Beds for Musk-AAelons and 
Cucumbers, The Earth in them ſhould now be cove- 
red almoſt all over with a new decoration of Infant 
Plants ; Here we ſhould ſee Articbokes riſing as*twere 
from the dead, and there Aſparagus piercing the 
Ground in a thouſand places 3 here we ſhould with 
pleaſure obſerve the Cabbage Lettuces wind up it ſelf 
round Balls, and here that . multitude of Greea 
Herbs, and Zegumes, fo different in colour, and va- 
ious in their ſhapes; the Facinth, the Tulip, the Ane- 
mone, the Ranunculus, and ſo many other Flowers. 
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Works to be done in May. 


the Month of Aay, it is - that the other of * 

Vegetation ſeems in earneſt to diſplay and exert all 

the force ſhe is Miſtreſs of, in order $0 the _ | 
I | ' | 
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ing her ſelf in that flouriſhing Eſtate during the whole 
Months of June and Fuly following, - at this time co« 
vering the Walls with new Branches, plumping'*the 
Fruit, and covering the Earth with a Jovely and chay- 
ming verdure, &c. And now our Gardners have | 
great need to be upon their Guards, to prevent their | 
Gardensfalling into diſorder, becanſe *tis moſt ſure, || ; 
that if they be not now extreamly careful and labori- 
ous, there is no diſaſter but they may expect; perni- 
cious Weeds will in little time choke up all their good 
Seeds, their Walks and Alleys. will be overgrown, Þ| 
and their Trees will fall into the greateſt Co 
for which reaſons it will highly concern'them to 
extreamly' watchful and diligent to weed, manure, 
cleanſe, to take off all ſuperfiuons Leaves and Sprj 
and to nail vp Wall-Trees, by which means it will 
in their Power to acquire the deſirable Commences 
on of having adorned and ſet ont their Gardens wi 
all the luſtre and excellency which they ought 
have. 
Green Peas, that were ſown in Banks or Borders ig 
Odober, (do begin to recompenſe our Pains, 'and to 
bloſſom at the coming-in of this Month : Abont the 
ſeventh or eighth day of this Month, we ſhould plant 
our Colly flowers, Milan Cabbages, Capucin Capers, or 
Naſturces, Beet-Chards, &c. If we plant them 
er, they commonly run to Seed, which js to be avot- 
ded; and in fine for thoſe things, we ought not t0 
the fifteenth day, nor likewiſe for the ſowing of 
inter Cabbages, We now make all the haſte we can, 
to make an end of diſ-eying or flipping our Artichoke; 
which are vigorous, and ſeem to have need of bei 
diſcharged and thinned, and make an «rd 
planting new ones. The Eyes or Sucker-ſlips are 
good enough, provided they be pretty thick and [ 
white, though they have no root at their heel or foot 
and we may be ſure to have very fine Freit from them; 
in Autumn; and in truth it were to be wiſhed, tl 
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would yield none ſooner, becauſe thoſe produced be- 
fore that time, are commonly pittiful, ſtarveling, and 
as *cwere abortive Fruits. Yet ?tis not enough to 
plant only ſome good thick young lip-ſuckers, but 
we muſt likewiſe plant ſome midling ones, eſpecially 
in ſome well ſhelter'd place, -only to fortifie them- 
ſelves there during the relt of the Year, that they 
ay . be able to yield us their firſt Artichokes, next 
g ; thoſe which have born in dutumm, not ma- 
ing fach ſwift advances as theſe other. Next we are 
to our Beet Cbards almoſt at the ſame time, 

hich are well placed, if planted in the middle of 
the that is, one Beet plant between two 
Avticbokes, fo that there may be ſome in one Rank, 

and none in the other, for there muſt be room enough 

left free, to go upon to water, weed, manure, ga- 

ther, and to cover them too, when need ſhall re- 
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quire. 
© We alſo at the ſame time rank our Fig-Trees in the 
place allotted for the Fig Plantation, that we may have 
them in the diſpoſition we delire. "They begin then 
to put forth their Leaves and Shoots, and at length 
their Fruit begins to plump at the full. 3ſo0r. 

rp tte end of the Month, we begin with di- 
__—_ and expedi to nail up the new Shoots.of 

all-Trees, if they be ſtron genongh to ſuffer it : And 
Tis convenient to have fini Ra this work at the be- 

of June, becauſe at the end of that Month 

-we mult begin the ſecond nailing of the firſt Shoots, 
and the firſt of thoſe which were never yet naiPd. 

If there be any Trees defigned-to mount upright, 
- we muſt accordingly order for that purpoſe.the Branch 
that ſeems moſt proper for it. 

We ſow a great deal of Genua Lettuce, and we re- 
"plant ſome of them, and of the other Lettuces alſo. 
- Welikewiſe trim Pear- Trces, either to take off the 
falſe Shoots if any appear, which is done by plucking 


them quite away when they make a confuſion, or even 
S 3 ſuch 
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ſach others which though they be gootl, yet becauſe 
they might produce that confuſion which 'is fo much |} | 
to be avoided in a Tree, muſt therefore be taken bf, 
for the better fortifying of thoſe that are to make the 
\ figure of that Tree. | 

Sow Endive, that you may have ſome good, at the 
end of July, which may be whitened in the fame 
place where it firſt grew, without removing, if it bg 
ſown thin, and well watered during the whole Monthy”- 
Take now alſo the advantage of ſome rainy Weather, || | 
to plant in their deſigned places, your annual Flowers, | 
ſome of them ſeldom failing to- come to good there ; 
likewiſe take the advantage of the: ſame time; "to fill 

5 


up with Basketed, or Circumpoſed Trees, in the plates 
of thoſe that are dead, or that thwart your e 
ons, or that give no very good hopes of-their thri- 
ving. It is neceſſary to water theſe Trees two or three 
times during the reſt of the Summer. | | 

Alſo ſtill plant Beet Chards, chooſing for that pur- || - 
poſe the brighteſt of thoſe that are of the gr of 8. 
the laſt ſown Seeds, &s being both fairer-and better 
than thoſe which are green. 

Continue your Nurſeries of Straw-berry . Plants "ill 
the end of this Month, adwhich time, you may per- 
fealy diſtinguiſh the good ones by their Stems, of 
vpright Shoots. | 

Alſo cogtinue to tie up thoſe Zettuces that do not 
Cabbage as they ſhould. 

Sow no more Lettuces, except Genua Lettuces, after 
the middle of May, becauſe all the reſt but only this 
laſt ſort, -are too apt to run to Seed. | 
'  Replant Musk-Helons and Cucumbers in the naked 
Earth, in little Holes or Trenches filled with Afould ; 
alſo-plant Pumpions or Citruls in the like holes, at the 
diſtance of threeToiſes or Fathoms, they ſhould be ſuch as 
have been raiſed on Hot Beds, and therefore to make 
them take Root again the ſooner, cover them with . |. 
ſomething for five or ſix days, unleſs it rain, the great 
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heat of: the Sun, otherwiſe being apt to make them 
wither, and ſometimes to kill them quite. 

Continue to ſow a few Peas, which muſt be of the 
biggeſt ſort; and if. you think good, pull off ſome 
of the Branches of the others that are over vigorous, 
after they are well cleared of Weeds : Peas that are 


Jisbranched, bearing a more plentiful crop than 0- 


thers. 
Bring out your Orange-Trees at the firſt quarter of 
this Months 209n, if the weather begin to be ſecure 
from the aſſaults of the Froſt. 
.., Trim your Jaſmins when you bring them'out, cut- 
ing off all their Branches to the length of half an 


© At the end of this Month, begin to clip for the 
rſt. time, your Paliſades, or Pole-Hedges of Box, Fi- 
aries, Yew, and Eſpicia's. 


+ Above all things, ' care muſt be taken to water all 


' Your Plants largely, or elſe they will roaſt and ſcorch, 


whereas by the help of ſeaſonable waterings, you may 
vicbly perceive them thrive. Alſo now water new 
planted Trees, and for that purpoſe make a hollow 
Circle of four or fivelnches deep, round about the 


\ extremities of the Roots ;. and pour into it ſome 


Pitchers of Water, and when ?tis ſook'd in, either 
throw back the Earth into the Circle, or cover it 
with dry Dweg, or Litter, in order to renew your 


,waterings ſeveral other times, *till the Trees have ta- 


ken faſt root again, after which, fill it with Earth 
again, | 

Yon may begin to replant your Purſiain for ſeeding 
towards the end of the Month. | 

Continne to trim Afusk Melons, but replant no 
more of them after the middle of May. 

But ſtill continne to plant Cucumbers.: 

About the end of the Month, begin to plant Cel- 
lery, and you may uſe two ways of planting it, viz. 


Either in Cold Beds hollowed into the Ground, as you 
+ Co 


S 4 


do Aſparagus, planting three ranks of them in every 
Bed = a Fn both the Ranks, and the Cellery 
Plards at about a Foot diſtance one from another, and 
that is the beſt way for them when they are a little 
bigger than ordinary, that ſo you may be 'able to 
raiſe the Earth about them afterwards, with that 
which was taken out of the Furrows, ' and which was 
thrown _upon-the next Cold Beds, or elſe replant, 
them on plain Ground at the ſame. diſtance as before, 


and at the end of Sp——_—_ inding them firſt with two 
' or three Bands; theſe are raiſed in Tufts, ' that you 


may replant them as nigh as you can to one another, 
that ſo they may be the more eaſily cover*d with long 
dry Dung, and the better whitened and defended from 
the Froſt. f 

Towards the end of the Month begin to tie you 
Vines to their.Props, and to nail up ſuch Rocks of 
them, as are planted by Walls, after you have firſt 
clear*d them of all their feeble, unprofitable, and un- 
fruitful Shoots and Sprigs. * In 

Likewiſe plant fingle Anemonies, which flower a 
Month after, and you may have planted ſome every 
Month fince the laſt preceeding Auguſt, they blows 
ing and flowering in the” ſame manner, if not hin» 
der'd by an extreain cold Seaſon, | 

Art the very beginning of 'the Month, or at leaſt 
as ſoon as ever you can, pick off, and thin your A- 
pricocks when there arg tov many of them, never 


leaving ,two cloſe together, that ſo thoſe you leave" 


on may grow the bigger ; and at the end of the ſame 
Month, you may pick off, and thin your Peacbes and 
Pears, it they be hig enough, and there be too many 


of them. Abour that time alſo, or at the beginning. 


of thy enſnag Month, the firſt bright Cabbages are to! 
be ſown tor 4iumn and Winter, the biggeſt of them 
which are tepianred in Fuly, being to be eaten in 
Seton, and tne lefs vigorous, which are replanted 
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in September and OFober, being to ſerve for our Win- 
ter Proviſion. Pu , 

© Continne to ſow a few Rady Seeds, 
IL INGS Fave ah cnn IO preceed- 
' If your Garden be ſituated in a fit Ground 
endeavour by the help of fome little Dake or Guy- 
ters to carry aff all the water that in 


Storms, to thoſe that are manured, that 
hone of it may be unprofitably waſted in the Walks or 
'Allies, and if they be 'fitvated in Ground that is too 
fat nd moiſt, drain it away from thoſe 
Grounds that are incommoded by it, by conveying it 
Into the Walks or Allies, to ſpend it ſelf there, or 
Hooting it off into Stone Gutters that carry ir out of 
the Garden ; for which purpoſe you muſt raiſe your 

zround'into arch'd ridges. 
* During all this Month, it is (good to lay yellow 
ſtock Gilliflowers, by planting Cuttings of them, 
where-ever you have a mind, or by laying their Braz- 
ces that ſtill mw” to their Plants. 
Yo ſhould likewiſe replant before the end of May 
| Aubervilliers Lettuce, that you 


Tina, TRAN BR BORES gTRWS TS 


Imperial Lettuce 
' You muſt alſo at this nom, 


ſt endeavour to deftroy 
{-' Þ the thick white Worms, which now ſpoil the Straw- 
'T | berries and Cabage Lettuce, and take away the green 
ſe" | Caterpillars, which quite eat up the Leaves of the Cur- 
ie | ran and Gogſeberry buſhes, and {© ſpoil their Fruit. 

d At the end of May, you ſhould alſo thin thoſe 
ly Þ| Roots that grow too thick, and replant thoſe you 
g | have plucked up in another place, as Beet-raves, or 
0' I Red Beet-Roots, Parſnips, &c. 

- | 


Proviſions 
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| Proviſ ons and Produtts of May. 


: = is now the tine of the Aburiſhing reign of all Vex- 
dures $94 green. things, and. of. Sallets, Radiſher, 


Aſpara Curumbers. as to their plenty and abun- 
rx 43h pos Peas Th Corus ani hm wal - to come i 
and 'you iy Y "oP ho ſorts 
Long Lettuces calld By bis white Chicons, pro- 
vided you have had timely eare to raiſe ſome u 


Hot Beds, and early too tranſplant them, either in 
other Hot Beds, or elſe in the naked Earth, in ſome 
well expoſed place. 

You have alſo an infinity of all ſorts of Flower, 
Tulips, Stock-Gilliflowers of all colours, Prim-roſes both 
deep blue and pale blue, Muſaris, Daſies, Flames, 


Spring Honey-Suckels, Roſes of Gueldres, ſingle Anemt-' 


"mes, KC. 
Likewiſe both fingle and double Narciſſu? s, and 
Peonics both of the Fleſh, or Carnation, and of the 
wery-reg colour, 
Now you begin to fave fome Spring Larks Heels. 
You may have the Flower of the Trifolium Arboreum, 
of yellow Trefoil, growing,on a Shrub, and both the 
Common and Per/zan Lilac, Mary-golds, and Sedwns, 
otherwiſe called Paliaria, and Auked white ſtock 
Gilliflowers, both ſing] and double, that js to ſay, the 


'Fulians, © As likewiſe RE nbines Veronica's or Fluel- 
lins, plied or panached Jacinths, yellow artagons 
with their Fltane coloured Pendant, Spaniſh Carpati- 
Ons... Of, 
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How to judge cert «inly by, vitwing apd Viſiting « 


Kitchen-Garden, wherher there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be ftockd mith in 


I 


7 


RP 


PETE aa 


Fa FEE BES? 


' the Month of May. . 


Lettuces, which were not to appea 
which thoſe places were deſign'd, 


0 


HEN MAay comes in we have no longer oc- 
| caſion to and why ſuch and ſuch ſpots 
of Ground are yet bare, Spaniſh Cardons, Collyflowers, 
Chard-Beets, Cellery, and even Articbokes, and Cabbage 
r ſo early, and for 
coming to occupy 
them at the latter end of 4pril, or beginning of this 
Month, and Pur/tain which becauſe of the delicateneſs 
of its temper, "had till now been retain'd in the Seed 
Cloſet, comes ovt at this time to gild the Earth, and (| 
to offer it ſelf in abundance to pleaſure its Maſter. \x 
The Strawberries beginning to come now to Maturity, | 
open and lead the way to the other Red Fruits, which 
tre immediately to follow after them : Green Peas are 
ready to ſatisfie the longing Appetite of the lickeriſh 
Palate: "There is hardly any but Spinage, and Maches, 
that ſtave off the performance of their duty *till 4u- . 
and Septenvber, for we'may now ſee ſome little 
innings even of Endive; and if Haſting or Early 
Cherries were the firſt Fruit that- appeared in this 
Month of May, the Haſting Apricocks, the little Muſ- 
cat Pears, and the Avant Peaches, or Forward Peaches 
will not leave them-long alone to enjoy the glory of 
mY the fole Riches and Ornaments of our Gar- 


Works 
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_ Wok whe dome June. 


þ 


N June, plant Leeks in Holes or Trenches, ſix full 
Inches deep, at half a Foot's diftance one fromthe 


other. 


Continue to ſow Endive; and Geniea Lettuce, | that 


* you may be furniſht with ſome to replant upon occa- 


ſion, all the reſt of the Summer. 


Replant Beet Chards in order to have them good.to 


eat in Autumn, they are beſt placed in the"void ſj 
remaining between the Artichoke Ranks, they mult be 
ſet at the diſtance of a Foot and a half one from the 


other. 


Take great care to extirpate all the Weeds which 
now grow up in abundance, and that particularly be- 
fore they run to Seed, - to' prevent their. multiplying, 
- which they are apt to do too much of themſelves, 
witdourt ſowing. | 


Now without delay, clip all your Paliſade's, and 


edgings of Box, ſo that they may be all furniſht at 
furtheſt at Mid-Summer,. and have time to- ſhoot out 
again before Autumn ; now you mult liberally water 
all Seeds fown in your Kitchen-Gardens. 

Water plentifully, - and every day the Cucumbers 
upon Hot Beds, and IMusk-melons moderately two or 
three times a week, allowing half a Pitcher full of was 


ter to each Plant; | 
| From the middle of June begin to graff by Inocula- 
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Stone Fr@t-Trees, and eſpecially Cherries 
"£5, up21 Wood of two Years growth, 


3 


1: off three or four Inches from the place 


the, Scutch-on is to be placed. The belt time 


F 
þ 
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T.) may 


t;s, is always betore the Solſtice, | 
11s" '1nuſt be-often ſtirred and manured, that 


1»: have time to grow hard, and chap, 


commonly we beſtow an univerſal manuring or ſtir- 


ring 


a] 
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- ring up the Ground upon all our Gardens in this Sea» 
ſon, and the beſt time to ſtir dry Grounds is ci= 
<rdtreoptoguy; or after Rain, or even whilſt it 
the water may the ſwiftly penetrate 
| m, before the great heat-comes to turn it 
into vapours, and for ſtrong and moiſt Soils, we muſt 
wait for hot and dry weather, to dry and heat them, 
before we move them ; careful Gard'ners make Dykes 
io or the of wo that fall abour this _ 
| Storm a-crols their Squares, eipecially i 
ir Grougd be 


> 1 have 


| > but on the contrary, if it 
they drain the water out of the Squares, 
works of May 


already, when 1 was ſpeaking of the 

cultivate your Orange-Trees, according to 

Mioniros orrarme in the Treatiſe compoſed pur- 
'poſely on that Subje&. | 

» Take up Tulp Roots out of the Gronnd at the 


[end of this Month, their Leaves being then withe- 


'red, 

. Disbranch Haricos or French-Beans, and towards 
the end of this Month, ſow Peas to have theta fir'to 
eat in September, | 


Proviſions and Produits of June. 


ho 


5 
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| ? 
OU have now. abundance of all forts of red 
Fruits; as Strawberries, Currans, Gooſeberries, 
Cherries and Bigarro's or Heart-Cherries, &c. 
:es | © Some” Pears, and particularly little Auſcats, 
Abundance of Artichokes and Beet-Chards. 
Great ſtore of Peas,” and of Garden,- and French 
Beans. : ; 
| Great ſtore of Muſhrooms and Cucumbers. 

Alſo greart plenty of fine, or ſweetand ſtrong ſcen« 
at | - , ' 
D ted, or Aromatick Herbs, viz. Time, Savory, Hyſſop, 
r- | Lavender, &c, And alſo of Medicinal Herbs. 


> 


85 


Roman 


bpndance of Genua Lettuces, and Purſtaim, | 
Abundance of Flowers, as well to garniſh Diſhes, 
a$ to ſet out flower Pots, viz. Double Poppies of all 
colours, white, pale, violet, fleſh-colour'd, or Car. 
nation, flame coloored, purple, violet colonr'd, and 
panached or ſtriped; yellow, and violet Panjzes, 
Larks Heels, Fulians, Fraxilenes, of. Fraxinellas, or 
Baſtard Dittanies, Roſes, of all ſqrts, "viz. don- 
ble, panached or ſtriped, double Eglantines, or Dog- 
roſes, Roſes of Gueldres, Cinnamon Roſes, ' white Lit- 
lies, yellow Lillies, Matricarid's, or Feather-fews, Af 
. phodel or Aſphondel Lillies, Calves-ſnowts, Virga Aurta, 
or Golden*Rod, of Faſſee Flowers of two colours, Gla- 
diolus's, ' Veronicas, or Fluellins, Spaniſh Carnations, 
Mignards, Verbaſcums, or Mullein Flowers, double 
Coqueriers. | 
| Thlaſps or Treacle Muſtard of two ſorts, the 
and little —_— Valerians, Toute hag or 
Algoods, or good Harries, Poets Gillifiowers, both the 
white and Carnations, yellow Willow H or 


Looſe-ſtrifes, Lady-Gloves ;, and towards the middle of 


Fune, - Roman Chervil, Orange Flowers, Tuberoſes, /mm- 
gle Anemonies, Mignardiſes, and Marine.or Sea Vid- 
lets. 

And you begin to ſee ſome Cabbages. 


How to jadge certainly by viewing and Viſiting « 
Sean, aro KA _ be any ehing 
wanting init, which it ſhould be ſtock'd with in 
the Month of June. 


| E parching heat of the Month of June hin- 
ders us indeed from going into our Garden in 
the heat of the day, but what charms are there not, 
in going to viſit it Morning and Evening, whea the 
cool breathings of a gentle Zephir reign there A wex 
VE- 


RET 
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© Raman Lettuces, and white Afange Lettuces, and a- 
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Sovereign ſway ? Now is the' Seaſon when we may 


viſibly perceive with our Eyes, all things to grow and. 


five, and ſee a Branch that five or fix days before; 
s not above a foot long, now ſhot out to three or 
four. Leeks are now planted, and fquares covered 
with green Herbs, compleat the Tapeſtry that adorns 
the Ground ; the Vine Flowers make an end of through- 
ly rem ag Air, which was already over per- 
grateful odour of the Strawberries. _ 

We gather in all parts, and at the ſame time with 
rofuſion diftribate all thoſe Plants that are becomeſo 
utiful and accompliſh*d; we fill up the places again 
we had disfurniſh*d, ſo that there hardly ever remains 
any part void; | and nature now affets no hetter di- 


,vertiſement than to be amazing us with Miracles of 


fertility, ſo well” alliſted as ſhe is, by the kindly 
warmth of the Father of Light; only ſhe needs now 
and then the AuxiliaryTefreſhment of..convenient 
moiſture, moiſthre which the propitious Clouds ſome- 
times abundantly pour down, _ but which ſometj 
the GarPners Induſtry too is fain to ſupply her Myth 
in time of need; The Cold- Beds and Comunterboyders 
-levelled and adjuſted even to a Line, and well furhjfht 
with Cabbage Lettuces ; the foreſt of Artichoaks of dif- 
ferent colours which now appears, is not leſs admi- 
-rable than the Paliſades and Pole Hedges ſo exquiſitely 
well extendgd. : | 


FIY a... Bt 


Works to be done in July. 


_—_— 


N this Month, many ſorts of Seeds are | a 0rwas. 
and Endive is ſown for the proviſion of *Autumn 

and Winter. We alſo ſow Royal Lettuce to have it 

good for uſe at the end of Autumn. 

* Still continue to ſow ſome Ciboules and white Beets 


for Autumn, and ſome few Radiſhes in cool Joy; or 
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ſuch as are extreamly well water*d, to have them fit 
to eat at the beginning of Auguſt. 

If the Seaſon be very dry, begin at the latter end 
of the Month, to graff by inoculation of a Dormang 
Bud, upon Ouince- rees, and Plum-Trees. . *© 

__ to replarit White or Bright Cabbages for the 
end of Autumn, and the beginning of W; nter, 

Sow more Lettuce Royal. 

'Sow for the laſt time, your Square Peas in the mid- 
dle of July, that you may have ſome to ſpend: in 
Odgober, 

In this Month particularly, Peach-Trees produce ſe- 
veral ſhoots. About the middle of July, begin to lay 
your Clove-Gilliflowers and Carnations, if their Bran- 
ches be ſtrong enough to bear it, otherwiſe you muſt 
ſtay *cill Auguſt, or the middle of September, 


"Proviſions and Produits of July. 


E have in this Month abundance of Artichokes, 
Cherries, Griots, or Agriots, and Bigarro's, 
or Heart Cherries. 
Plenty of Strawberries, Peas and Beans, 
Great ſtote of Cabbages, Aſuk-melons, Cucumbers, 
and all ſorts of Sallets. 
me white Endive, and ſome Radiſhes. 
me Plums, viz. the yellow Plum, fd the Ceri- 
kt, or lirtle Cherry-Plum. 
Some Summer Calvil-apples. 
A great many Pears, viz. Maudlin- Pears, Cuiſſe 
Aadams, or —_ Thighs, great —_—_ or great 


White Pears, e-green Pears, 

friday. whey Fg of Tuly, we have 
the firſt Figs.. 

Alfo we have Yerjuce, 


As for Flowers, we have ſtill a great many, and 
the mdſt part of them | have mention'd in the = 
ceeding 


we 
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1 . We have beſides them, Geranium NeGeolens, or 
1 Night ſmelling Cranes-b;ll, Ruewith its Olive-colour'd 
1 Hower, Jeruſalem Creſſes, bath ſingle and double, 
1 Kidney-Beans, of a flame colour, which laſt till No« 
| vember, Cyanus, or Corn-flowers, both white, and pale 
| violet, Capucins; or Naſturces, Camomils; and towards 


1 the middle of July, Clowe-gilliflowers and Carnations 
begin to come in. 


ws NDP \. 
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Works to be done in Augult; 


FE R O M the very middle of Auguſt, you muſt be- 
in to ſow Spinage to be ready about the mid- 

dle of September, and 4=ches»for Winter Sallets, and 
Shell-Lettuces, to have Proviſion of Cabbage- Lettuces 
I at the end of Autumn, and during the Winter Seaſon. 

Replant Strawherry Plants in their deſigned Places; 
which you had raiſed in Tufts. © 
7 Art the latterend of the Month, ſow ſoine Cabbage 
in ſome good Expoſition, to remove into 'a Nurſery, 
Jin ſotne other well ſheltred place, where they are 
to paſs the Winter, in order to be replanted in their 
deſigned places in the following Spring. 

+ Alſo ſow all the Month long ſome Cabbage in ſome 
food Expoſition, as well to replant at the end of Sep- 
| tembey, or beginning of Odober, in the places where 
! they are to remain under ſome good ſhelter,as to have 
! ſome ready hardned againſt the cold, to replant agaifi 
| after Miter, either in the naked Earth in the Month 
; of March, or upon bct Beds, at the very beginning of 
I February, if the Winter be very cold, they muſt 
| be covered with long Litter. 
Sow Qnions to havegood ones the next year, at the 
| tery beginning of July, which ſhould be replanted in 
Marth next following. 


Wy 
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We replant-a great deal of Endive at a 1 

diſtance berween Plant and Plant, as alſo pode 

Per guar Lettuces, which are very good in Autwria 

and | inter of rn be. 


n Maches for Lent. | 

ntinue to nail up your- Wall-T 
little and little, to > ®. thoſe Froits, which ye 
would have, tinged with much Red, as Peaches, Ai 
Apples, &c. _*© | ; 

+ Tye up your Endive with one, 'two, or wi 
three bands, if it be very high, but the > _ 
Band muſt be always looſer than the reſt, otherwiſe 
the Lettuce will burſt in the fides whilſt it is whites 
ning. | 
At the middle of Auguſt we begin to cover with 
compoſt, the Sorrel that was cut very cloſe to recruit 8 
its vigour, a good Inch thickneſs of Compoſt is 
enough to ſtrew all over it, becauſe they would - be 
apt to rot, if you ſhould uſe more to them. 

Pluck off the runners of Strawberry Plants; to 
preſerve their old Stocks in the greater vigour; and ; 
when their Fruit is paſt, which is about the end of 
Fuly, or the beginning of Auguſt, © cut away, all 
the old Stems, and old Leaves, that they may pro» BN 
duce new ones. , 

Still continue ſowing of Spinage, f: ? 
ning of Winter. Ars ants «| 

Take your On:0us out of the Ground as ſoon as 
their Stems begin to dry, and let them lie ten or 
twelve days a drying in the Air, "before you lay them 
up in your Granary, or {ome other dry place, or elſe 
bind them up , in -Ropes, becauſe - otherwiſe they 
would ferment and rot, if they were laid up before 
they were dry: ' R 

Gather your Shalots at the very beginning of 
-the Month, and draw our Garlick = « the 
Ground, . | 

At 


foot 
and 
umn 
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At the etid of Auguſt the Flori/ts ſet into the Earth 
eir Facinths, fair Anemonies and Ranuxculus's or 
Yow-foots, Funquills, Totus Albus's and Imperials. 
At the begninnig of this Month, tread down the 

ſtems of Onions, and the Leaves of Beet-raves, or 


| by Y Red Beet Roots, Carots, Parſnips, &c, or elſe wexake 


off their Leaves quite, to make their Roots grow the 
ggeriin the Ground, by hindering their Sap from 

ſpendiog it ſelf above Ground, ; 
0 


Proviſions and Produdts of Augult. 


"4 


V FE have at this time abundance of Summer 
Pears, and of Pl:ums, and of ſome fort of 


Peacbes, as Maudlin, Minion, and Bourdin Peaches, &c. 
As alſo of white Endive. 
Plenty of Figs. - 


| B- Great tore of Musk-melons and Cucumbers. 


} We have alſo ſome Citruls or Pumpions. 
» Wecontinue ſtill to have all forts of green Herbs, 
Kitchen- Roots, and Onions, Garlick and Sbalots, 

As alſo | 
Abandance of Larks- Heels, Indian Roſes, and Indian 
liflowers, or French Marigolds, great ſtore of Musk- 
Roſes, Montbly Roſes, Faſmin, Latter Larks-Heelg 
uberoſes, Matricaria's, and greater or leſſer Thlaſp?'s, 

id beſides them, Sun-flowers, Aſters, &c, 
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How to judge certainly 4 viewing and viſiting « 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock'd with in 
the Months of July and Auguſt. 


N theſe two Months of July and Auguſt, Xitchin- 
Gardens ſhould be ſo richly and happily —_ | 
@with whatſoever their condition is capable of, th 
we may find plenty of all things there both to ſatisfie 
the pleaſures of- the preſent, and provide for the ne- 
ceſlities of the future time, fo that let us require of } , 
them what we pleaſe, they may be as ready to anſwer, 7 
O 
b 


as we to make our Demands. 

As for example, have we a mind to all or any ſorts 
of Herbs; Roots, Sallets, Perfumes, &c, They will 
immediately furniſh us with them ; have we a fancy to 
any Musk- Melons ? we may ſmell them a great way 
off, and nced but follow our noſes, ſtoop and gather 
them ; Would-we have any Cucumbers, flat Pumpions, 
or other Pumpions or Citrulls,” Muſhrooms, &c. They 
will preſent us with ſtore of them z Do our Appetites 
further crave after Artichokes, or Pears, Plums, Figs, 
&c, we. may be ſure to find there a conſid 
quantity of all thoſe things ; or, Have we a mind 
likewiſe to have any Sweet and Aromatical Herbs, 
as Time, Sage, Savory, Fee. or any reliſhing Plants, 
as Garlick, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Rocamboles, or 
Spaniſh Garlick, &c. There we need not fear to be 
Gpplied. Nay, the four or five next. preceeding 
Months ſeem only to have laboured for theſe two 
laſt, ſo that we may expe& all ſhould go well in our 
Gardens in this ſeaſon, if we be provided with a good 
Gardner, and which above all things, has the $kill to 
chuſe well, and Judgment enough to know how and 
when to gather. The Carnations now are no ſmall 
Ornaments to our Gardens ; and the Floriſss now - : 
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buſie in couching their Layers, forget not to take 
their Bulbous Roots .out of the Earth, to lay them up 
in places of ſhelter and ſecurity. 


— 


——_— 
—_—_—— VW_ 


-Works to be done in September. 


Ontinue ſtill the works of the preceeding 
Month. : 
Make bot Beds for Muſhrooms. 
Replant a great deal of Endive, but cloſer toge- 
ther now than in the foregoing Months, that is, 
place them at* half a foots diſtance one from the 
other, becauſe now their Tufts grow not ſo large as 
oC --- | 
ui Fog be replanted in almoſt all the ſpare 
laces from the very beginning of the Month, till the 
freenth or twentieth day. Ar the latter end of the 


"Month, ſow Spinage the. third time, which will 


begood in Lent, and even until June following, 
During this'whole Month you muſt continue to re- 
'move Straw-berry Plants out of your Nurſeries,to reim- 


place thoſe tufrs which are dead in our Beds, you muſt 
immediately water them, as you muſt do all Plants 


which are ſet a-new. , 


- Set-ſome in Pots towards the twentieth day, if you 


intend to force any in the Minter. 
Tie up firſt with Oſter Withs, and afterwards tc- 
wards the fifteenth of the Month, carefully wrap 


-up with long Litter, or new-Straw, ſome Spaniſh Cay- 


dons, and Artichoke Plints, to have them whitened or 


\Blanched about fifteen or twenty - days after ; Buc 
-great care muſt be taken in wraping them vp, to kgep 
them perfetly upright, otherwiſe they will overſer, 
and ſnap in ſunder on one fide; and to hinder the 
winds from laying them on one ſide too, they mult 


S* 2 be 
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be fegced with a Bank of Earth of about a full foot 
igh. 

From the fifteenth of the Month to the eng, and 
till the middle. of O&ober, replant Shell Lettuces 
in ſome well ſheltered place and eſpecially near the 
foot of ſome Southern and Eaſtern Wall, that you may 
have ſome of them Cabbage for ſpending in Lent, and 
during the whole Months of April and May. | 

Bind -up your Cellery with -one or two bands. bey Þ| « 
low, and then - raiſe a Butt or Bank about it, 
ther with very dry long Dung, or with very dry 
Ea#tb, to whiten it ; but we mult have a care not to 
tie it up but in very dry weather. The ſame caution F. 
mult be obſerved in all Plants that are to be tied, af- j- 
ter which, cut off the extreamity of the Leaves, 
to prevent the ſap from aſcending and ſpending it 
ſelf to no”7purpoſe, by which means it is kept down 

in the Buried Plant, and makes it grow thic 

Sow Maches for Lent, and for Reponces, it is not 
worth the while to ſow them. in a Garden,becauſe}. 
there are enough of them in the Spring time, to be. 
found ig. the Corn Fields and by hedge-lides. 

- - Sow Poppies and Larks-Heels in Flower-Gardens, to 
have them Flower in Fuze and July, before them 
' that are fown in March. _ | 


Proviſions and Produds of September. 


\ 7 E have abundance of Violet Peaches, Admira: 
bles, Purple, Perſick Peaches, &Cc. | 
Great ſtore ot Ruſje!rt, or Rufſet Pears, melting 


Pears of &re/:, ome Butt-r-Pears, &C. | 
Plenty of £1417, and pf Suecory, and of Cabbages, 
Fowards the.cnd of the Month' begin to come in 

OL ICCONU £288. 
tler cnd of the-Month we have likewiſe : 


15, ſome Artichoke Cbards, tome 
A | 
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es | Cellery Plants, a great many Citruls, or Pumpions 

voy rae Artichoker, and Gar Keck maths; ""l%y 

and Some Colly- Flowers. | 

_ We bezia to have ſome good AHuſeat Grapes. 

the And ſome Oranges. 

nay | : As to Flowers, we have now great ſtore of Tuberoſes, 

and | Afers, or Oculus ChriſtPs, of Flomer gentles, Velvet 

*" | Flowers, or Amaranthu, of Indian Gilliflowers, or 
French Marygolds, of Indian Roſes, Marvels of Peru, 

'Y "Tricoliy Volubilis, Lawrel, or Bay Roſes, both white 

ary "and Carnation, Ultramarine Roſes, Ordinary Stock- 

+ to | Giliflowers, both of the white and violet Sorts, &c. 

jon | ©'</amens, and fome Orange-Flowers, with ſingle 

if. Anemonies. 

ve, - 

RT n—m—— 

"wn | 

KR Works to be done in Oftober. 

_— Ontinue the ſame Works as in the preceed- 


ing Month, except Graffing, the Seaſon for 
which is now paſt, but particularly you mult be buke 
in preparing Celery and Cardons ; plant a great ma- 
ny Winter Lettuces, and ſome too upon old Hot-Beds, 
to force them ſo as to have them.good for our cating 
about Martlemas. ; 
Plant Winter Cabbages on thoſe Stocks, lay 
aſide all the Ao/d or madg Earth, to uſe again when | 
I you make new Hot Beds, and carry away the rot- W: 
14 teneſt Dung to thoſe Grownds that are to be dunged. | 
f About the middle of: O&zber, carry back into 
ny their Houſes your Orange-Trees, TJ uberoſes, and Faſ- 
mins, placing them there with ſome agreeable Sym- 
- metry, leaving the Windows open in the day, fo 
OE long as it does not freezes, but keeping them always 
vl carefully fhur at Night, ill at laſt we ſhut them up 
"*F quite, ad caretully dam up both them and the Doors. 
P 4 Begin 


Bs 
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Begin to Plant all ſorts of Trees as ſoon as their 
Leaves are fallen. 

Continue -ſtiil' to Plant a [great © many Minter 
Lettuces in fome well ſheltered Place, and on ſome 
gnod Borders, at fix or ſeven Inches diſtance one from 
tne v7her, there vſually periſhs for enough of them ta 
p:ey-7 our Complaints of their grewing too thick 
1 LCF 

Towards the middle of OfFober, the Floriſts Plant. 
{1e:7 7:45 -and all other Bulbous Roots not yet ſet in- 
" Fo Lnec Ground. | 

In this Month you muſt perform your laſt manuring 
+17 turning up of ſtrong, heavy, and moiſt Grownds, 
as well to deſtroy the Weeds, and giving an Air of 
neatneſs and agreeableneſs ro our Gardens in this 
Scalon , * when the Country is more viſited 
than at any other time, as to make that fort 
of Ground timely contraft a kind of Cruſt, that may . 
* hinder the Winter waters from ſo eaſily penetrating 
them, and on the contrary, may ſhoot them off down 
to places of a lower Situation. | 
| Ir is convenient. to begin to ſow now in ſome well 
ſhelteredplace towards the South or Eaſt, or elſe up- 
on Hot Beds, thoſe Sallets, &c. that are to be made 
. uſe 6f in Winter, or early in the Spring, upon Condi» 

tion that in due time they be well covered when ſown, 
againſt the Cold. > ha LS 


Proviſions and Produtts of October. 


* 


Y E have abundance of ſecond Figs. 
| Plenty of Muſcat aud Chaſſela's Grapes. 
Great ſtore of Butter Pears, Doyennes, Barganots, . 
Vine-Pears, Lanſacs, Craſans, and Meſſier-Fobns. 
Abundance or Endive and Succory, Cardons, Arti- 
choke-Chards, Muſhrooms, and Cucumbers, und ib 
| | ome 


+ 
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ſome Musk-melons too, if there have been ho hard 
Froſts. Pe 
We have all manner of green Pot-Herbs, Sorrel, 
Beets, Cherwil, Parſly, and Cibouls, Roots, Garlick, 
Onions, and Shalots. 
Great ſtore of Peaches, viz. Admirables, Nivets, | 
White Andillies, Latter Violet Peaches, Yellow latter | 
Peaches, Rambouillet, and Cadillac Pavies, Yellow Pg- | 
vies, and Red Pavies. 
Spinage and latter Peas. 
For Flowers, we have ſingle A1emonies, Tuberoſes, 
Lawrel, Time Flowers, Velvet Flowers, Jaſmings, 
' Lawrel-Roſes, Ciclamens, &c, 


is . . FF 
How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting s 
_ Kitchen-Garden, APs there be 1 thi 


TS "TOO % 7 es 


ay a—_ in it, which it ſhould be ftack'd with = 
g | the Months of September and Ottober. 

yn | 

* TE in J#y and Auguſt our Kitchen-Gardens have figng- 
ell I Rl porn. by their Musk- Melons, Cucumbers, 


P- | Zegumes, and even by their. Plums, their firſt Figs, A 
de | and ſome few Pears, &c. we ſhall ſee that in the | 
li- | Months of September and Ofober which ſucceed them, 
n, | they will lhew themſelves exceedingly Glorious in 
the matter of Fruits which will be by the abundance 
of Peaches, Muſcat, and/Chaſſela*s Grapes, of ſecond 
- Figs, and. of Ruſſelet, Butter, Verte Longue, or Long 
. Green, and Bergamot Pears, &c. This being undoubt- 
edly the true Seaſon for Fruits, and the time in 
the whole year wherein the Country is moſt fre- | 
quented. —_ | 
ts, . | -| The moderate temper'of-the Air which now _ 
an agreeable Medium between the great Heat of t 
ti= | Dog-days newly paſt, andthe bitter Cold thar is to 
ill F bring on Minter ; Invites aut the inhabitants of the 
ne | Cities, to make a ſally out to breath the free Air of 
the 


* 
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the Countrey, and to aſſiſt at gathering of- Fruits : Þ'\ 
And the Gardens ought now. to ſurpals in an infinite. 1 
quantity, ail. they were accuſtomed ro, ,produce in || ; 
other Months, nor is it fir now. to ſuffer one ſpeck of þ| 1 
k 
{ 
1 


Ground to lie idle. For if any ſquare has heen new- 
ly disfurniſhed, as for example, a Garlick Oniqn, or 
Sballot Square, &c. you ſhould take care 109 fill ut up 
preſenty again with Spinage, .AAaches, Chervil, Ciboules 
&c; The ſame courſe is ro be taken with ſome Ri | 
of Summer Lettuces,,yhich ſhould be ſucceeded by a 

t number of Endive Plants, Winter Lettuces, &c, | 
The Bulbous Roots of Flowers mult now. be put into F 
the Earth again, to begin to take ſuch new Root as 
may defend them againſt the rigours of the approeach- 
ing Winter. | to | 


ll EEI—_ 
, 


EE. ———— — — 


Works to be done in November. 
\ 
T* this Month begin to force an Artificial Spring 
by the means of your Hot Beds, upon which we 
ſow little Sallets, viz. Smail Lettuce to cut, Chervil, 
Creſſes, &C. \ Ts 
Plant Lettuce to Cabbage, under Bells or Glaſs 
-Frames, and replant upon them, Mint, Tarragon, 
and Balm Plants, and ſome Sorrel, wild 'Endive or 
Succory, and Macedonian Parſly, and Burnet, and if 
the weather ſtill continue Precty fair, make an end 
of planting Lettuces-in places of good ſhelter. 

This is peculiarly the Month of the greateſt Work 
and Labour of all, in order to the avoiding the in- 
convenience.of wanting Garden neceſſaries, which is 
no ordinary Companion . in this dead Seaſon, for in 
earneſt the Cold fails not to make great Havock in the 
Gardens of the lazy ; and therefore at the very begin- 
ning of the Month, how flatteringly fair ſoever the 

weather 
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ts: Þ weather appear, there muſt be ſome dry long Dung 


te... 
In 


of 


brought and laid near the” Endive, Artichokes, Chard. 


Beets, Cellery, Leeks, Roots, &c, that being ready at 


, it may with the more wagnelt in few hours be 
thrown upon” every thing that needs it, to prevent 
their deſtrution ; and aſſoon as ever the Coll t begins 


- to ſhew it ſelf, you muſt begin to cover your Fig-Trees. 


Aſſoon as + the Froſts. appears, begin to uſe 
the long Dung which you have been careful to or- 
der to be ng and laid-regdy in needful places; 
for example, it is be for Artichokes, you may keep 
them a little elevated towards the - North, to ſerve 
them inſtead of a {mall ſhelter, till you\ cover them 
quith, or elſe if you be preſied with work to be done 
elſewhere, yau cayer preſently, always taking care 
however before you cover them, 'to cut off all that is 
withered from them; A littleof thisDung ſerves againſt 
the firſt attacks, but we redouble our coverings as the 
Cold. augments. They which are not provided with 


' that ſort of dry Dung, may uſe inſtead of it, ſuch dry 


Leaves as are gathered up in the neighbouring Woods. 

If you have a mind to whiten for Chards any of the 
biggeſt .of thoſe Artichoke Plants, tie them below 
with two-or three Bands, and then wrap them about 
with long dry Dung, or Straw, which you muſt bind 


+ over them again, as is alreatly directed whea we 
, were ſpeaking of Cardons. 


E dry Soils, you muſt earth up a little our 44ti- 
chokes, which would - be pernicious in wet Grounds, 
becauſe it would rot the Artichoke Plants. 

It is convenient to let the Articbokes alone {© cover- 
ed till the full Adoon of March be -paſt, that being 
commonly - very dangerous; and many Gard'ners 
ſuffer | the loſs of their Artichokes, in- being 
ten;zpted' by ſome fair days in, 4farch, to \ take 
off their coverings- quite, and to proceed to manu- 


_ ring them, for if you uncover them, it ffould 


yery, | be, but little, and you ſhould always have 
| | - the 
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the caution, to leave the Dung cloſe by them, to 
be ready at hand to cover them again, in caſe the 
* Froft returns. | 

At the very beginning of the Month, before the 
Froſts be come, make an end of tying up your En- 
dive that is big enough to ſuffer it, and cover it 
with what you can get: youalſo cover your other Ex- 
&ve in the ſame manner, which we could not tie up, 
It likewiſe whitens equally well ; and it is very con- 
venient, if we have a<onſervatory, to plant as many 
as we can of the biggeſt of them there, in tufts, as we 
ſhall further ſhew hereafter. 

Now take the advantage of ſome fair dry weather, 
to lay np all you have a mind to-keep for yourlinters 
proviſion ; and for that effe&t, take up the Plants 
in Tufts, with Earth hanging to them, before they be 
Feoſt bitten, and plant them very cloſe to one another 
in the Conſervatory, which for Example are, all Roots, 
as Carrots, Parſnips, and Beet-raves, or Red Beet- Roots, 
and Artichokes, which have Fruit. The Green ones ' 
are more proper for this purpoſe than the Yiolet ones, 
which are more tender and leſs able to reſiſt the Froſt, 
and more apt to putrifie in that part next their ſtem, 
than the other which are more ruſtica} and hardy. 
And alſo Spaniſh Cardons, Collsflowers, and Endive or 
Succory, as well the Fhite, as the Wild ſort, and even 
Leeks and Cellery, though both theſe laſt will keep 
well enough in the naked Earth, when they are well 
covered : -But hereit is to be noted, that Cellery when 
once whitned muſt be eaten preſently, otherwiſe it 
would rot; And you muſt be careful to raiſe ſome of 
it late, that it may remain ſinall in the Earth, without 
being very much covered, which ſerves for the latter 
end of February and the Month of March. 

Thoſe Perſons. who live near the Woods, will do 
well to gather up the leaves there, not only to make 
uſe of for coverings, as I have ſaid, but likewiſe to 
lay them to rot in ſome- hole, the ſoil of them be- 

ing 


% 
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ing very good, and. eſpecially to make uſe of for 


Now open and lay bare the Roots of Trees that 


ſeem -to languiſh, in order to take 'from about them 


the old Soil, cut off as much of their Roots as is found 
in an ill conditition, and Earth them up again after- 
wards with good new Earth. 

Make ſome Hot Beds for Muſhrooms. The me- 
thod to make them well, is to chooſe ſome ſpot 
of new, and as near as can be, light and fandy Ground, 
and dig there a hollow Bed of five or fix Inches d 
of three or four wide throughout, and of what length 
you pleaſe. The,Dung muſt beeither of Horſe, - or 
Mule, and muſt be already pretty dry, and ſuch as 
has been piled up ſome time : Then make the Bed 


+ about two foot high, ranking and preſſing the Dung 


as cloſe and tight as you can, yet ſo that it may the 
better ſhoot off the waters to the right and left, 
which it they ſhould pierce through it, would rot the 
Dung after that, cover the Bed to the thickneſs 
of two foot more, with the Neighbouring Earth, 0- 
ver which again, throw another coverjng of three 


.or four Inches thick of Litter, which in . the Winter 


may guard from the great Cold, cand in the Summer, 
ſhade - from - the violent heat the Aduſbrooms which 
may be expected to ſhoot up about three or four 
Months after. Es 
Employ - the long dry Dung of which you ovghs 
to have made proviſion in the Summer, to cover your 
Fig-Trees, as well thoſe of the Wal, as Dwarfs; 
and for theſe laſt, tie all their Branches as cloſe toge- 
ther as you can conveniently, with Ofter Witbs, that 
you may the more ealily wrap them about with this 
covering; and for the Fall-Trees, endeavour to 
leave ſo many of the higher Branches as you can, on 
the ſides, and to tie ſeveral of them together to poles 
or forked ſticks that are to ſerve them for Props, and 
by thac means, you cover them with more caſe, 
and 
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and leſs charge, Leavez on them «that covering 
till the full 2foon of March be Paſt; at which time; 
only take. off part of it, till the full Afoon of April 
be likewiſe paſt, the Froſts of theſe two laſt Months 
being dangerous ts the young Fruit which then 
begins to put forth it ſelf, as the Winter Frofts 
_—_ the Wood which they make to turn'all ints 
Pith«- " 

The days being now very ſhort; skilfol. Gardners 
will therefore worktby Candle-light till Supper time, 
either 'in making of Straw-Screens and Coverings, or 
preparing Trees for planting, as ſooh as the Froft per- 
mits them, or in deſigning, &c. 

But thoſe Trees into the Earth in Fufrows which you 
could not Plant, covering up the Roots as carefully 
as if we were Planting them in their deſigned places, 
without leaving any hollow Chinks about their 
Roots, becauſe otherwiſe the great Froſts would ſpoil 
them: . 
You may begin at the latter end of the Month to 
force ſuch Aſparagus, as are at leaſt three or four 
years old, and this forcing is performed, either on 
the cold Bed in the place where they grow, which is 
the beſt way, or elſe upon a Hot Bed, if you be minds 
ed to remove them. Bat ordinarily we ſtay till to- 
wards the beginning of the next Month, before we 
make any Eſſays of that kind, it being in my Opinion, 
long enough to have of them for four Months toge- 
ther by Artifice, till Nature be ready to furniſh os 
with more of them for two Months longer by her 
own ſole Virtue and Power, not but that we might 
begin to force them at the very beginning of Septems- 
ber or Ofober, 

The way of forcing them is, to dig the Earth out 
of a Path, to the depth of two Foot, and the breadth 
of one full foot and a half, if originally the Path were 
but three Foot over, becauſe there muſt be at leaſt ſix 
or ſeven good Inches of Earth be lett next the Aſpara- 

Lies 
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yus Tufts. The Path being thos voided, we fill it 
up with long hot Dung, very well ramm'd and trod- 
a 


en down, till it be a full foot higher than the Super- 
ficies of the Cold Bed, at the firlt making, and after 
fifteen days,you mu ſt ſtir this Dung over 2gain,mixing 
ſome new. Dung with it, the better to enable it to 
communicate ſufficient heat to the two adjoyning Cold 
Beds, but if it per roo much mortified, ſo that the 
Aſparagus does not Moot up briskly enough, than this 
recruiting of the path-way with freſh Dung and ſtir- 
rings muſt -be repeated afterwards as often is it ſhall 
be neceſſary, which commonly happens to be once 
every ten or twelve days, If there fall any great 
Rains or Snow, that may have too munch rotted thar 
Dang, ſo that it appears not to retain a ſofficient 
hear, then muſt it be quite taken away, and all new 
put in its place ; for in fine, this Bed muſt always be 
kept extreamly hot; as to the Cold Bed, in which the 
Plants are,the Ground mult be digged up.and ſtirred a 
little jn ir, to the depth of about four or five Inches, 


| as ſoon as the path-way is filled vp; for it cannot be 


done before, becauſe of bringing the Dung ro that, 
(which cannot be done withort much trampling on 
the Soil) which digging being finiſhed, we cover the 
ſaid Cold Bed with ſome of the ſame long Dune, to 
the thickneſs of three or four Inches, and at the end 
of fifteen days,” ſo much time at leaſt being neceſſary 
to give aQtivity to thoſe Aſparagus Tufts, that in this © 
Seaſon are as 'twere dead, or at leaft benumbed 
with the cold, we lift up the Dung to ſee whether the 
Aſparagus begin to ſhoot or-no, and if they do, at e- 
very Mace where' they appear, we clap a'Glaſs Bell, 
which we alſo take great care to cover cloſe with 
long Dung, and eſpecially a-nights, to prevent 
the Froſs from penetrating in the leaft to the 
Aſparagus, which being ſo extreamly tender and 
delicate as *tis, would be abſolntely ſpoiled by the 
leaſt breath of Cold. If in the day time, the Sun 


ſhine 
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ſhine out a little bright, we muſt not fail to take off 
the Dung from the Bells, that the Aſparagus may be 
viſited by thoſe kind Beams that animate all things, 
and if beſides thoſe Bells, we had likewiſe Glaſs Frames 
to clap over them, and ſo doubly to cover whole 
Beds of Plants, that would be ſtill be more commodi- 
ous and more advantageous for bringing to effect this 
little Maſter-peice of our Art. By theſe helps, the 
Aſparagus ſpringing out of the warm Earth, and meet- 
ing with 4 warm Air pnder thoſe Bells, grow red and 
green, and of the ſame thickneſs and length as thoſe 
of the Months of 4pril and May; nay, and prove a 
great deal better too, becauſe they have not only been 
unattack'd by the injuries of the Air, but have attain- 
ed their perfeCtion in much leſs time.than the other 
and I can without vanity affirm, that I was the fir 
that by the inducement of ſome very plauſible Rea- 
ſons, deviſed this expedient. 

I add here, that a Bed of Aſpa#agus dextrouſly fors 
ced, and well maintained, produces abundantly 
for a Fornight or three Weeks, and that becauſe 
the King ſhould not want during the whole Winter, 
this new Diſh as ſoon as the firſt Beds begin to furniſh 
us, I begin to force as many new ones, and fo con- 
tinue the ſame courſe every three Weeks, till the end 
of April, when Nature advertiſes me, that *tis time 
to put an end to thoſe Violences I have done Her, 
and that ſhe is then willing in her Turn, to ſerve us 
with ſome Diſhes prepared by her own kill, 

You may Jikewiſe remove old Aſparagus Plants 
out of Cold Beds into Hot ones, it being true that they 
ſpring there, but they never prove ſo fair as the 6- 
thers, and are attended beſides with this inconveni- 
ence, that they die there in a very ſhort time. 

We force Sorrel and Wild Endive, or Succoty, Ma- 
cedonian Parſly or Aliſanders, &c. in the ſame man- 
ner as we do Aſparagus, but muſt commonly is is _ 

| rataer 
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rather. ot Beds on the naked”"Earth, . 
| Sacces Þ very Gol and land poo 
1a procuring in, one fifteen days tne, Sorrel 4 
is as fair as that of the Month of _ _— hs 
We ſhould have finiſhed our laſt.manuring of dry 
Groiinds the fifteenth day of this Month, as: well. ro 
render them impenetrable to the Rain. and-. Snow- 
waters,. as to deſtroy the Weeds, and. tro make .our 
Gardens appear ſomething neat and handſome. ; /- 
To have Radiſhes betimes, that is, towards Chriſty 
mas, or Candlemas, we ſow thEm in Ht Beds abbut 
the middle of Nowember, I have already laid dawn 
direQions for the making of Hot Beds, in. the. works 
of February - That which is particularly to be obſer- 
ved for. Radiſbes, is that we muſt beat down. wich, a 
board, the Sderfecies of the Mold, to tender ira little 
ſolid, and to prevear it from rowling into the Holes 
that. are to be made to Sow the Radi/hes iv, after 
which, that the Bed may be handſomely Sown, we 
take a Cord rubbed with Plaſtcr, or Chalk, or other 
white matter; and holding it well ſtretched out be- 
tween two of us, we mark out, with it as many whire 
Lines, .at three or four Iaches diſtance one from ano- 
ther, both throughout the. whole length and breadth 
of the Bed, as its extent will permit, and then with 
a round wooden planting ſtick of a full. Inch thick 
we make Holes all along everyLine at the like diſtance 
of three or four Inches one from agother, and:we py 
only three Radiſh Seeds into every Hole, and it we 
Chance to let fall any more, we pull up all the ea 
that come up above the number of three. They 
which obſerve not to mark out ſuch Lines; but make 
their Holes by random-ſight only, have their Beds not 
ſo handſome, and they which make their Holes-nearer 
and whichi leave more than three Radi/>es id a Hole, 
run the hazard of having Radiſhes with a great many 
Leaves and but little Root. There are many Market 
u Gard'trers 
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Gard ners whoſe prattice it is, to ſow Lines or Rows 
of Lettuces in Fe and March, a-croſs their Red 
of Radifhes, but then the Holes muſt be made at the 


diſtance of ſeven or ei Ion _ bow s 
thus ſown in Lines, will be gathered at, before 
the Radiſhes are fitto gather. T-M? 


If it freezes very hard we cover the Hot Bed, with 
long Litter, for five or fix days yz beſides which, for 
its further defence againſt the'rigoours of the Wht- 
fer, ' we cover theny with Straw-Screens, or Cover- 
ings, ſupported upon Traverſe Frames or Cradles 
, compoſed of Stakes, or other Poles of Wood, pla- 
ced very near the Superficies of the Mold, al we 
ſtop the ſides cloſe up, and if the Froft increaſe 
notably, we put a new Load of long Dung over 
thoſe Straw-Screensz but if it be but moderate, 


there will need no other covering, the heat of the 


Bed being ſufficient to defend the Plants; Radiſhes 
- thus ſown come up in five or ſix days, and if the 
Holes had not ſome Air, they would be ſmoothed 
and grow dwinling in piercing through the ſmall 
Straw. ' 

We muſt not fail at the beginning of this Mon 
to. take up in Turf, the Cellery which we had plant 
at a reaſonable diſtance, in the Months of June and 


Fuly, in particular Cold Beds ; and when we have tak-, 


en it up, to carry it into the Conſervatory, or elſe to 

teplant” it in ſomGother Cold Bed, placing its Plants 

Ry cok together, that they may the more eaſily be 
wv 
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Proviſions 
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Proviſions and Produits of November. 


ATE have fill in the beginning of the Month, 
| ſome Figs, and ſome latter Teflow Pavies. 

Winter Thorn Pears, Bergamots, Marchioneſſes, 
Meſfire: Johns, . Eraſans, Petiroins, ſome FYirgoulee 
Pears, Ambrets, Leſchaſſeries, Amadots, &c. 

Artichokes. 

Abundance of Autunmdl Calvil Apples, and ſome 
white Calwils. | Li 

The. Fennelets or Fennel Aples; and Courpendy's, 
or ſhort ſtalkt Apples begin alſo to ripen. 
| We have Spinage, Endive and Succory, Cellety, 
Lettuces, Sallets, and Pot Herbs, and Cabbages, of all 
ſorts, and Roots and Pumpions, 

For Flowers, we havealmoſt theſame as in the fores 
going.Month, as alſo ſome beginnings of Thlaſpi ſems 


per wirens, or ever green Thlaſps. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting 4 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there 5: any thi 
wanting in it, which it. ſboald be ſtock'd wit 
in November, 


PHE firſt White Froſts of November that make 


the Leaves of Trees grow Yellow, and looſen 


them from the places where they grew, that ſlirivel 
up and rot the Leaves of Endive, and of the larger 
Lettuces, and tliat Blacken the Artichoke ,T ops, &c. 
give ns warning of the approach of Finter that mers 
cilefs Enemy of all Vegetations : And therefore we 
muſt take care early to ſecure in our Conſervatory or 
ſtare-houſe, all that is liable to be ſpoiled: by the Cold 
without-doors, and beſides, to cover with long dry 
U 3 | 
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Dung, that which we cannot conveniently take out 
of the Ground, and which yet will run great hazard of 
periſhing without being ſheltered with ſome covering | 
and ſo in-this kind of haſty breaking up, and remov- 
ing, 1 would have every body extraordinary buſte in 
plying their duty, and I would adviſe our Gardner 
©o increaſe the number of his Labourers, to prevent 
the damage he is theat*ned with. | The prickle Bask- 
ets, and Hand-barrows ſhould at this time be plyed 
with the greateſt vigour and diligence, Iloaden with 
ſuch things as are to be houſed in the ſtore-houſe or 
Conſervatory, and the other filled with Dung, to co- 
ver that which is to be left upon the Ground. . In a 
word, I cannot tell how to pardon thoſe that either 
by imprudence or negligence, ler themſelves be ſur- 
prized in ſach importarit occaſions as this, for I would 
not have them indulge themſelves any reſt at all, till 
all their buſineſs be-done ; I would likewiſe have the 
ſtore-houſe or Conſervatory well filled, and all things 
in it placed in a regular order. And I would have , 
the wholt * Garden put on as *twere ahother new 
kind of cloathing, which muſt be generally of long 
Dung, 


L OIm—_— I 


Works to be done in December. 


'A* ſoon as December is come it is no longer time 
to dally. For now the Earth in Gardens is quite 
{tript of all. its uſual Ornaments, and the Froſt that | 
ſeldom fails to ſignalize it ſelf this Month, without” 
reſpecting the quality of their Mafters, ſpares no bo , 
dies Gardens, but unmercifully deſtroys all it meets 
with of a nature too delicate to endure its rigour; 
and therefore it concerns us now to make an endor 
houſing and of covering what we covld nct hovſe of 
cover, 


- © 
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cover.-in the Month . of November, viz. Endive, 
Cardons, Cellery, Artichokes, Roots, Collt s, Chard- 
Beets, Leeks, Fig-Trees, &c, And above all thio 

we muſt be careful to preſerve thoſe Novelties which 


' we. may have begun to adpance by Art, as Peas, Beans 


Cabbage, Lettuce, and little Sallets, to avoid the dif- 
pleaſure of ſeeing periſh in one bitter Night, what 


- we have been labouring two or three Months to 


advance, 

We may likewiſe ſtill at the beginning of the 
Month, ' continue to ſow ſome early Peas upon ſome 
Banks made of Earth raiſed in double ſlopes along by 
ſome Wall placed in a good Expoſition, and eſpecially 
that towards the South. | 

We tranſport our'rotten Dung to thoſe places we 
deſignto muck, and ſpread them abroad there, that 
the Rain and Snow-waters may the better penetrate 
them, and carry their Salt a little below 'the Su- 
vg of the Earth*where our Seeds are to be 
own, 

One of the moſt principal Works of this Month, 
is, at the beginning of it, ro make a Hot Bed of long 
new Dung of the ordinary breadth of four Foot, an 
height of three, and as ſoon as its great* heat is ſpent, 
we muſt ſow upon it, under Glaſs Bells, ſome good 
bright Curled Lettuce, and as ſoon as *tis grown a lit- 


- tebig, which nſually happens in a Month's time, we , 


muſt rake up the faireſt, and plant it in a Nurſery up- 
on another Hot Bed, and under other Bells, tv tne 
number of twenty, or tweaty five under every Bell, 
and when they are grown reaſonably big there roo, 
we mult take up the biggeſt with a little Earth about 
them, to replant them, to the number of five or tix 
under each Bell, to remain there till they be quite Cab- 
baged, which ytvally happens towards the latter end 
of March, and we take care to fence-them well from 
the Cold, as well with Coverings of Litter, as by new 
heating Their Beds, 
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We praiſe the ſame method in ſowing theſe Let- 
fuces in the Month of January, and in replanting in 
February, that we may have ſome ready betimes, that 
is, towards the end of March, and to continue ſo do- 
ing fil! the Earth produces us. ſome of her ſelf, with- 
out the help'of Zpt Dung. Ar this time they that 
, employ themſelves in rearing Novelties, ſpend the 

moſt part of each day in covering them at night, and 
pncovering them in the morning, or elſe all comes to 
nothing. 
' When in the Winter time, we are raiſing and forc- 
ing of Lettuceupon Hot Beds, and under Bells, we muſt 
be careful often to lift up the Bells, to take away the 
dead Leaves, there being a great many that rot and 
iſh, ahd one rotten Leaf rots others. The inſide 
of the Bells muſt alſo be cleanſed from the filth and 
moiſture that gathers there in abundance, and when 
there comes a fair Sun ſhiny day, we muſt not fail to 


that ſticks about the Leaves. But the chiefeſt thing 
to be obſerved above all, is to keep the Beds mode- 
rately hot, by recruiting and new heating, and fer- 
menting them from time to time. = | 


Proviſions and Produits of December. 


} Y the aſſiſtance of opr Store-boyſe and Conſervato- 
| ry, we have all the fame things that we already 
mentioned in the Month of November. 
_ * We may alſo now begin to have ſome forced Aſpa- 
ragus ; And, | 
Some yery green and tall Sorre!, in -ſpite of the 
hardeſt Froſts, © 77H 
Spmmage. _ | 
Fnter Cabbages, as well of the bright and long-/ided 
ts which are the mc delicate, as of the green 
art; 
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Abundance 
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lift up the Bells, that the moiſture may be dryed up * 
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Abundance of Yirgoulee Pears, Thorn Pears, Ambrets, 
— Germans, ny Mertins, Portal Pears, &c. As 
o, | | 

Of Api Apples, Pippins, Courpendu's, Fennellets or 
Femkrl Apples, and ſome Calvils to ſtill,” &'%. » 

As to Flowers, we have ſtore of Zawrel, Time, Flow- 
ers, and we have ſome Anemonies and Ciclamens. 


Flow to judge certainly by viewing and vi in Y 
Kirchen-Garden, whether there be _ ries 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be +roby with in 
the Months of September” and F. 


E Month pf . December, is ſtill got without 
_ & ftanding ia need of a ' great deal of ativity, for 
itoften happens that the precceding Month proves too 
ſhort to let vs finiſh all that ſhould be done in it, 
which muſt therefore be made an end of in this, and 
that particularly if the Cold bave not yet made all the 


havock it; is capable of : We muſt then mind exactly * 


to do all I have directed to be done under the head of 
the Works of this Month; to prepare the Noveltics 
of the following Spring z to clear the places of old Hot 
Beds, and to make preparation for the making of new 
ones with all imaginable expedition, and care taken 
not only to have a good provifion of long Dung, and 
a great many Glaſs-Bells, but likewiſe. to keep 21! the 
Glaſs-Frames in good repair, &c. And here 1 ſhall 
not forget to recommend to thofe curious perſons 
who are bleſſed with the means to: do it,-to care to 
force Aſparagus, and to jrecrvit their Beds with new 
warmth-as.of often as/their great heat ſhall begin to 
flag. It is a-wo1k indeed of no inconfiderable pains 


and expence, but the pleaſure to ſee growing in the . 


midſt. of: the fevereſt Froſt and  Szew, abundance of 
Aſparagus,” both thick; gieea,, and every way m:& 
excellent, is great enough to rake us off from grud; - 
igg at our colt or trouble, _ U 4 CHAP.. 
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What ſort of Ground is proper to each Leguwe 
\ ad Kjtchen: Plant. 


Here are certain ſorts of Grounds which 
want none of the good Qualities required to. 

' make them produce in every Seaſon, and for a long 
time together, all ſorts of, fair and good . Legumes, 
ſvppoſing always, that they be reaſonably well culti- 
vated :: And thereare ſome that beſides that, have the 
faculty to produce them more early than others, and 
they are ſuch Grounds as they commonly *call Black 
' Sands, in which is found an equal temper between 
dry and moiſt, accompanied with a good expoſition, 
and with an incxhauſtible Salt of fertility, rendring 
them eaſie to be enrred by the-Spade, and penetrated 
. by the Rain-waters : * But onthe other hand, it is 
rare enough to find any of theſe perfett ſorts of Earth; 
and that on the contrary, it 1s very uſual to-meet with 
thoſe that offend either im being” too dry, light, and 
parching,' or over-moiſt. heavy.and cold,' or elſe by 
+ beingill ſituated, as being ſome of them too high, fome 
too ſloping, and ſome again too low, and too much in 
2 Bottom. Or more eſpecially-exceſlive moiſture, and 
great drought are both pernicious, becauſe this laſt, 
beſides that it is always attended-with'a chilling Cold 
that rerards its produtions; 'is likewiſe apt to rot the 
greateſt part of the Plants, arid conſequently, it is 
very difficult to correR, and #tmoſt impoſſible entire- 
Iy to ſurmount fo great a #&fe&7 bur it is'not' altoge- 
ther {6 difficult to qualifie a dry temper; for: provi- 
d&d it be not oxtream grear, and 'that we have the 
convenierice' of Water"to water it; and-of Dung to 
amend and enrich it, we'ate Maſters of two' Sove- 
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reien and Infallible Remedies, which wwe muſt apply 
for its cure. * And ſo bycare and pains we may get 
the Conqueſt over thoſedry and ſtubborn Lands, and 
force them to bring forth in abundance all things we 
ſhall regularly demand cf them. » 
It follows thence, that when we areTo happy as to 
meet with thoſe choice good ſorts of Ground, we may 
indifferently both ſow and plant every where in them, 
any ſorts of  Legumes or Plants whatſoever, with an 


aſſured Confidence, that they will proſper. . The on- 


ly Subjetion we are obliged to in ſuch Grownds is, 
firſt, to weed much, becauſe they produce abundance 
of Weeds among the good Herbs ; and ſecondly, to be 
often removing our Legumes, and changing their 
_ which 1s an eſſential point of Praftice in all 

rts of Gardens, it being _not- at all convenient to 
place for two or three times together, the ſame Ve- 
getables in the ſame piece of Ground, becauſe the' 


Nature of the Earth requires" theſe ſorts of pg 
n 


as being as *twere aſſured in this Diverſity, to 
wherewithal to recruit and perpetuate its firſt vigour. 
And though in thoſe good Grounds all things proſper 
admirably well,?yet is it a moſt undoubted Truth, that 
Southern and Eaſtern Expolitions, are here as' well as 
every where elſe, more proper than thoſe of the Weſt 
and Abyth, to forward, and improve its productions ; 
witnels Strawberries, Haſting Pens, Cherries and Muſ- 
cat-Grapes, &c. To balance which, theſe laſt Expo- 
ſitions Have | likewiſe fome peculiar advantages, that 
make them to be eſteemed in their turn; 'for Exam- 
ple, duringth2 exceſſive Heats of Summer, that often 
ſcorch up every thing, and make our Legumes and 0- 
ther Plants run vp too haſtily to Seed, they are exempt 
from'thoſe violent impreſſions, which the Sun makes 
upon thoſe placey that are fully expoſed to his burning 
Rays, and conſequently wur Plants will maintain them- 
felvesJonger- in good plight in thoſe ſituations than 
in the others. , 


Ic 


me _ 
may bet come to maturity in every Seaſon, as well 
in megard of Forwardneſs, and ſometimes of Back- 


wardnefs, as of its outward Beauty, and inward per- 


Generally ſpeaking, thoſe Grownds, that are. mode- 
dry, light, and ſandy, and ſach as though they. 


veltics.of the Spring, than the ſtrong, , fat and 
moiſt Sands ; But likewiſe on the other Hand, in Swn- 
mers, when there falls but little-Raio, theſe laſt pro- 
uce thicker and better aouriſht Legumes, and require 
not ſuch large and frequent Waterings, ſo that we 


may find ſome ſort of SatisfaQtion in all ſorts of 
Grounds ; | 


However though abſoluetly fpeaking, all things 
that may enter into a Titchen Garden, = grow 18 
all forts of Grounds that are not altogether Barren ; yet 
it has been obſerved in all times, that all ſorts of 
Earth agree not oo with all forts of Plants : Our 
able Market Gard's 
moſt convincing Experience; for we ſee that fuch- of 


them whoſe Gardens are in Sandy Grounds, - ſeldom 


mind to plant in them any | Artichokes, Culliflowers, 


Reet-Chards, Onions, Cardons, Cellery, Be Ts 
Red Beet-Roots, and other Roots, @'c. as: thoſe do 
that have theirs in ſtronger and m6re hearty. Lands, 
and on' the cantrary, theſe laſt employ nat-their 
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ther ſmall Plants that are delicate "> pe- 
riſh with Mildew, and the Wert-rot as do thoſe whoſe 
Gardens are in lighter Lands. | | 
From what has been ſaid, there reſult two things ; 
the firſt is, that an able GarPner which has a pretty 
dry or hilly Grownd to cultivate, with an Obligation ta 
have of all forts of things in his Garden, ſhould yu 
in the moiſteſt parts thoſe Plants that require a li 
moiſture to bring them to perfection, as Artichokes, 
Red Beet-Roots, Scorzonerd*s, Salfifies, Carrots, Parſ- 
mips, Skirrets, Beet-Chards, Colliflowers and Cabbages, 
Spinage,. Common Peas, Beans, Currans, Gooſeberries, 
Raſpberries, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Parſly, Sorrel, Ra- 
difhes, Patience or ' Dock-Sorrel, Swees Herbs, Borage 
Bugloſs, &c. And ſuppoſing the Proviſions above 
ſpecified, be already in its other parts he 
ould fill up the dryer parts of the ſame Garden with 
Lettures of 'all Seafons, Endive, Succory, Chervil, 
Tarragon, Baſil, Burnet, Mint, and other Sallet-Fur- 
nitures, and Purſlain,” Garlick, Sbalots, Winter-Cabba- 
get, Hot Beds of all forts of Plants, and of little Sat- 
lets ; and he muſt place his Legiemes there at mode- 
rate diſtances, becauſe they grow not of ſo large a 
Size and Stature there, as in fatter places. And 
laſtly,' be muſt keep his Walks and Path-ways higher 
than his dreſſed Grounds, as well to draw into theſe 
latter the Rain-waters that would be unuſeful and in- 
commodious in the Walks, as to render the artificial 


' waterings he ſhall be obliged to yſe, of the greater 


advantage to them, by preventing them from .run- 
ning out any where aſide, which muſt be one of his 
principal Applications. ; | 

He mult alfo chuſe out in the ſame Grounds thoſe 
Parts which come the neareſt to the good temper be- 


- tween dry and moiſt, for -the raiſing of Aſparagus 


Strawberries, Cardons, Cellery, &c. becauſe theſe forts 


of Plants linguiſh with drowth in places too dry, and 


periſh 
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periſh with Rottenneſs in parts over-moiſt. - He muſt 
Place in the Border under his Northern Walls his Alle- 
tuia's, Latter Strawberries, and Bourdelais, or Verjuice 
Grapes, and in the Counter-Borders of the ſame Nor- 
ther Quarter, he may make his -Nirſery Beds for | 
Strawberries, and ſow Chervil all the Summer long, 
the North ſide in all ſorts of Grownds, being moſt 
oper for thoſe purpoſes. And as this Gardner 
Id be curious of Novelties, he onght to look up- 
on the Banks under the Falls towards the South and 
Eaft. to be a marvellous and favourable ſhelter for 
the raiſing them ; as for Exainple, for the procuring, 
of Strawberries and early Peas at the beginning of May, 
Vidlets at the entrance of March, and Cabbage Lettuces 
at. the beginning of 4prii, He ſhould likewiſe. plant 
in. the dreſſed Banks next to the ſame Eaſtern and 
Weſten. Walls, his Nurſery 'of Cabbages, and ſow , 
there his Winter Lettuces; that is, Shell-Lettuces, to re» 
main there all Aatwmn and Winter, till in the Spring 
it be time to tranſplant them into the places where 
they are to come to perfettion : He ſhould likewiſe 
.Þtantin the Bordexs of the ſame Falk, his Paſſe-pierre, 
or Sampire, which he can hardly have by any other 
means, which courſe is to be followed in all forts of 
Gardens ; and in the Winter time he ſhould likewiſe 
obſerve this particular caution, to throw all the Snow 
off from the neighbouring places , upon the-dreſled 
Borders of thoſe Wall-trees, and eſpecially thoſe of the 
Eaſtern Quarter, -both for the ereQting of a Maga- 
ne, as 'twere of Moiſture ia ſuch places upon which 
the Rain but ſeldom falls, as upon thoſe in which the 
vio!ent heat of Sumfer is like to be of pernicious 
influence. 

The ſecond thing is, That the Gardner whoſe 
Garden is in a very fat and moiſt Ground, muſt take a 
quite contrary method. with all his Plants to thar juſt 
ow above mentioned ; always aſſuring himſelf that 
thoſe parts of it which are very - moiſt, unleſs, he 

- ; call 


by 
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= {| can find -means to drain and render ' them lighter, 
e {| will be of no other uſe to him than to produce noxi- 
- | ons Weeds, and conſequently, that thoſe which 
r take the leaſt of that intemperature, whether by L wel 
by own Nature and Situation, or by the care and induſt- 
t ry of the ingenious Gardner, are always to be lookt 
Tr _ as the beſt for all ſorts of things. He: muſt 
> | "place in the drieſt parts moſt of thoſe Plants that keep 
d in their places for ſeveral years together, excepting 
TC Currans, ' Gooſe-berries, and - Raſpberry Buſhes ; as for 
g Example, Aſparagus, Articbokes, Strawberries, Wild 
Y, Endive or Suceory, &c. In other places, - let him put 
7 thoſe things which in Summer require the leaſt time 
it | to come to perfection, viz. Sallets, Peas, Beans, 
d Radiſhes, nay and Cardons, Cellery, &c. and becauſe 
w | all things grow thick and tall in thoſe fat and moiſt 
= 
o 
re 
ſc 
& 
er 
of 
ſe 
W 
ed 
he 


Places, therefore he muſt plant his X'itchen-plants there 

at greater diſtances one from the other, than in drier 

Places ; he muſt alſo keep his Beds and dreſſed Grounds 

raiſed higher, than his Walks aud Path-ways, to help 

to drain out of his Grounds the Water that is fo hurtfol 

to his Plants, and for thag Reaſon,his Beds of Aſparagu, ' 
eſpecially,as likewiſe his Strawberry and Cellery Beds,&c. 

no more then thoſe of his Sallets muſt not be made Hol- 

low, as thoſe muſt be, that are made in drier Grounds. 

I have had good Succeſs where the Ground is fat, 

viſcous, and as *twere Clayie, by raiſing in the midſt 

4- of it, certain large Squares where tie frequent Rain 
ch Warers in the Summer, of the Year 1682. remained 
he without penetrating above ſeven or eight Inches deep, 
us and by having given to the ſaid Squares by the means 
of that elevation, a ſloping deſcent on each ſide, all 

ſe | along the bottom of which I made at the ſame time 


a ſome little Dikes or water-courſes about a foot deep, 
aſt as well to ſeparate the Squares from the Connter- 
"at borders,as particularly to receive che miſchievous W a- 


he ters which by ſtaying on the Squares, otherwiſe would 
2 ruin all 'the Plants in them ; which Waters afterwaids 
diſcharged themſclve; into ſtone Gutters, which 1 had 


put - 
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purpoſdy: ordered to be made to carry them off, Þ 
afterwards raiſed moſt of the Counterborders in the 
fame manner, Arch-wiſe; that what Water might re- 
main in| them, might ſhoot off into the ſides: of the 
Walks, all-along which there were other little Dikes: 
almoſt uriperceivable;to receive thoſe Waters and con- 
vey them into the ſame ſtone Gutrers and I can tru- 
ly affirm, that before [uſed this oro” l 
had in thoſe Squares, to. periſh the PJants with 
the Rot, and the Trees with the Jawndice';. beſides 
which. miſchiefs, the Winds eafily threw up my Trees 
by the Roots, becanſe they could hardly take any faſt 
hold in that kind of Ground that was gown liquid and 
ſoft like new made Mortar, or Pap. 


— 
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CHAP. VI. 


What ſort of Culture is moſt proper for every 
particular Plant. 


is a very conſiderable Advance to have ſettled a 
Garden upon a good foot at firſt,and to have wiſely 
employed, or at leaſt aſſigned out all its parts accord- 
ing to the different Qualifications of its Ground, the 
goodneſs of its Expoſitions, the order of the Months, 
.and the nature of each Plant : But that is not all, -we 
muſt likewiſe carefully cultivate them, in ſuch a man- 
ner as they peculiarly require. 

For there is a general Culture of Xitchen-Gardens, 
and there is a particular Culture peculiar to each - 
Plant. As to the general Culture, it is well enough 
known, that the moſt neceſſary and A 
of it conſiſts firſt, in well amending and mucking the 
Earth, whether it be naturally good or not, be- 
cauſe XKitchen-Plants exhauſt it much ; ſecondly, in 
keeping it always looſe and ſtirred, either by digg- 
ing up whole Beds, to Sow; or tranſplant in 
them, &c.+ or ſuch other places where the Spade 

may 
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may be. employ'd; as for Example, among Artichoats, 

Coront, &c, or by pecking: and ng ty whey 

the cloſeneſs of. the Flants to one another, wi 

mit us to uſe only grubbing Inſtruments, as for Ex- 

ample, among, Strawberries, Lettuces, Endive, Peas, 

Beans, Cellery, &c. Thirdly in watering plentifully- 
all ſorts of Plants in very Hot Weather, and efpect- 

ally.in fandy Grownds, for thoſe that are ftrong and 
rank require not ſo much, always obſerving that. in 
both ſorts of __ Narmoige bra ſo oy for 
Aſparagus, nor ers or edgings of Time, Sape. 

[nts Ty Hiſſop,, Rue, Worm-wood, &c. which need 


- bur little moiſture to keep them f in good pli 


Fourthly, it conſiſts m keeping the es won our 
Ground clear of all ſorts of Weeds, either by Weed- 
ing, or digging, or by only raking them over, when 
they have not been long dreſſed, fo that as far as *tis 
poſlible, the: Earth may always appear as if it had been 
newly ſtirred th. 
I ſhall not inſiſt any longer here upon the Head of 
the General Culture, becauſe itis ſo well known to al 
People; but fhall only declare my Opinion and the 
ice of able Gardners in that which is peculiarly 
to be uſed tp each particular Plant. b 
I ſhall begin with obferving; to you, that among 
Xitchin-Plants, there are ſome: that are Sown to re- 
main till in the place where they were firſt, and 0- 
thers again, only to be tranſplanted elſewhere ; that 
there are ſome that. prove well both ways; ſome 
that are multiplied without: Seed; fome that are 
lanted whole, and fome that are cut to be 
"tranſplanted 3 there are ſome which bear feveral 
times in a year, and that laſt longer than a year ; o- 
thers that produce but once in a year, but yet laſt to 
bear for ſeveral years after; and Laſtly ſome again, 
that periſh after their firſt production. 
The Plants of the firſt Claſs, are Radiſbes, almoſt 
all Red Beet- Roots, Carrots, Parſnips, Skirrets, Turnips, 
AMiacbes, 


go MiGomphan eddie. Yolth 
them, Cech, Chai, id. Endo,” aaron 
" Icky 5h, — | NED. | 
Harti-Horn Sallet,” Garden-Creffes, ba or; 
Beans, ſmall Lettuce' ro cut;' Parſiy,; Burnet, _ Cuttmg 
Beats, Peas, Purſlain, &c. and the greateſt parg-»of 
bur Sorrel, Paticnce or Sbarp-Leav'd Dock, Quins, and 
Ciboulees:;” © A 254. Ivy ve 2A; 
"The Plants of the ſecond. Claſs which: ſycceed- nof* 
without being tranſplanted, are . Chard-Beets,. Cellery 
and the greateſt part of our White Endive, bath long 
and tied, and C bages, unleſs they beſown very thin, 
or” be very much thinn'd after they.are fawn; of 
this Claſs are alſo Cabbages, moſt Musk-AMelons, rand 
Cucumbers, Citrulls or Pumpions, Potirons or Rat Pums 
prons, Lee $, &c. LES 
Thoſe of the third Claſs, that is, ſuch as . may: bs 
indifferently either continued ia the places where they 
are firſt ſown, or tranſplanted elſewhere, are -Aſpa» 
ragus, thongh moſt commonly they "we ſown at-firſt. 
in Nurſeries, to be tranſplanted a year or two after; - 
as alſo Baſil, Fennel, Ants, Barage, Bugloſs, Cardans, 
Caputin Capers or Naſturies, Ciboulees, Savory, Time, - 
AAusked Cbervil,. &c. HO NOS IT © 
"The Plants 'of the fourth Claſs that are multiplied 
without being ſown, are Alleluja, or Wood-Sorrel, 
Engliſh Cives, Y®lets, &c. Bitauſe they grow into 
thick Tufts which are ſeparated into many ;. [oo 
ebokes are propagated by their Eyes, Off-ſets, or Slips ; 
Mint, and Round Sorrel, Tripe Madame, Tarragon, 
Balm, &c. by their Layers or Branches that take Root 
where they touch the Earth, the two laſt-of which 
are multiplyed by” Seed, as likewiſe are the Arti- 
chokes ſometimes. - Straw-berries propagate by theitr 
Runners, Raſp-berries, Gooſe- berries, and Currans, b 
their Slips, or Suckers, and by their Cuttings whic 
alſo take root. Lavender Y.Jorm-wood, Sage, Time, and 

Marjoram,._ by their Branches which take Root at their 
. their joints, and are alſo mutiplied by their __ ; 
| ; C 
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es, as rees,; by. their Suckers, Ho Sip, 
and Guttings, whether-Koqed or not Roated,,. > ©; 1 
ln theffth-place, thole Plants of which we ent off: 
ſome part either of the Leaves or Roots, or both at- 
the ſame time, in order to: tragſþlant them, are Ar- 
ticbokes, -Chard- Beets, Leekr; Cellery,.&c.- - And thoſe 
others whoſe Leaves we do not cut at all, though 
it bs good always. totrim their Roots a little to 
refreſh them, are Endive, and Succory , moſt 
commonly, and Savory, . Sorrel, &c. and all Let- 
tures, , Alleluia or Wood-Sorrel, Violets, Baſil, Arrach 
or Orage, Borage, Bugloſs, Capucin Capers or Naſtur« 
ces, 'Cabbages, Tarragon, Samphire, Straw-berries, 
Marjoram, Musk-Melons, Cucumbers, Citruls or Pum- 
ons, Purſiain, and Radiſhes for Seed, &c. 

The Plants that bring forth ſeveral times in a year, 
nd yet laſt for ſome years following, are Sorrel, Pa- 
tience or Sharp Dock, Alleluia or Wood-Sorrel, Burnet, 
bervil, Parſly, Fennel, all Edging, or Sweet Herbs, 
Wald Endive or Succory, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſand- 
rs, Mint, Tarragon, Sdamphire, &c, 

Thoſe that produce bur once in the year, but yes 
ſt bearing for ſeveral years together afterwards, are 
{ſparagus, and Artichphes. 

And Laſtly, thoſe that ceaſe to be uſeful afrer their 
rſt produRtion, art all Zettuces, Common Endive, 
eas, Beans, Cardons, Melons, Cucumbers, Citruls or 
Pumpions, Onions, Leeks, Cellery, Arrach or Orage, 
nd all Plants whole Roats are only in uſe, as Red 
ſeets, Carrots, GC. 

Now to give you a particular account of the Cut. 
ye that belongs to every ſeveral fort of Plant, & 
uſt tell you, that this Culture conſiſts, firſt, in obſer= 
ing thediſtances they are tobe placed at one from the 
(ther; ſecond, in the Triming of ſuch as need it; third, 
n planting them inthart ſirvation, and diſpoſition which 
hey requiee ; fourth, in giving them thoſe —— 

= which 
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which ſome"of them have need of to bridg-them 
a Leong 4 of which ere convenient for them, 
w r it bt tying. up,” or wrapping above, or 
Earthing up, or orherite-orering them,” &o.- 
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CHAP. VII 


Shewing how tong every Kitchen-Plant may pro- 
' fitably. fland 3n its place in « Kitchen-Garden'; 
' mhich of them muſt be houſed in the Conſervatory 
-,f0 Jope9 «us in the Winter, and which are they 
.xwhich we-i1ay force to. grow by Art, in. ſpite of- 

the Froſt... And laſtly, how long each. ſort of 
Seca will laſt without loſing its Vertae. - 


| T is a'very important point in GarPning, to know 
how long every Plant may-uſefully poſſeſs the place 
where it grows in oof Gardens, that ſo the forecaſt of 
an able Gar@ner may prepare others imnmediatUly to 
ſubſtitute in theplaces of ſuch, as'being as *cwere but 
Paſſengers, take up' their* places bur a' few Mortths ; 
for by this means, not only there remains no unpro- 
fitable ſpot of Ground in our Gardeps, but we ſeem-de- 
ſides to reap a ſenſible pleaſare, by enjoying'm"ſome 
Senſe beforehand ſome things that are not yet in-Na- 
ture. fs - , . : " 

\- To treat of this matter wel}, I think it-very perti- 
nent to ſpeak firſt of thoſe Plants that-are of long'du- 
ration, whether in reſpect of the time*they take'tp in 
attaining to their Perfe&tion, or of that in which they 
cominue bearing. *''4ſparagus, doubtleſs, ' hold the 
firft Rank in this'number,' "and as to Aſparagus, teck- 
oning from-the* time we firſt ſow* or-tranfplant 
them, we ought hardly ever to begin to gather them 
till their ſhopts be of a-- competent ——_— 

| whic 
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whichs happens not*rill' the ehird or fourth ' year 


after, . bot afrer that _—— they be placed 
in good. Grow, and carefully cultivated, they may 
very well be ſuffered to ftand ten'or twelveyears,” it 
being certain that they will not fail toſhoot "up and 


© bear vigorouſly and-plentifully during all that time ; 


but yet if we perceive any decay in them ſooner, we 
may deſtroy and break them up fooner ; and if on the 
contrary, we find them continue to produce welt 
longer than we have limited, ' we may cominue them 
longer in their plates. %, 8 HY 100 

Rasberry, Curran, and Gooſeberry ſhrubs, eaſily laſt 
eight or ten years. 

Articbokes muſt be renewed, that is, new planted in 
a freſh place after the third year. ' Ga 

' The Borders of Hormmwood, Hyſſop, Lavender, Mar- 
joram, Rue, Roſemary, Sape, Time; Vidlets, '&c. pro» 
vided they be not endamaged by an extraordinary 
hard Winter, may ſubſiſt in; their places three or four 
years, if care be taken to-clip them pretty: doſe eve- 
ry Summer. | ben Do | £ 

: Melnia,; or :Wood-forrel, Mint, Maſked Cherwoil, 
Englifh Cives, Tarragon, Sorrel, Patience, or ſharp Dock, 
Samphbire, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſandeys, Trip- Ma- 
dame, &c. may likewiſe laſt well enongh in their 

three or four Years. : 

Strawherry Plants may laſt three years, Wild En- 
dive or Succory, Ants, Ordinary Parſly, Burnet, Fennel, 
Scorz.onere, and Common Sal/ifie, &c. laſt two years.. 

Leeks both to cut, and for Charas, and Cibouls, &c, 
laſt a year, that is, from 'one Spring to another. 

Borage, Bufloſs, Red Beet Roots, Spaniſh Cardens, 
Carrots, "Skirrets, Cabbayes, Milan Cabbages, Colli- - 
flowers, Citruls or Pumpions, Harts-born Sallet, Poti- 
rons or Flat Pumpions, Parſnips, Leeks, &c, keep their 
places nine Months, that 1s, reckoning from the 
Spring, when they were ſown, to the end of Autumn. 


X 2 Garlick, 
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Garlick, Baſil, Naſturces or Capucin Capers, Cucum- 
bers, and Melons or Muckmelons, Shalots, Onious, and - 
the firſt or Swmmer Turneps, &c.- take-them up only 
during the Spring and Summer Seaſons, ſo that their 
Places may receive a new Decoration of Plants it 


Arrach, or Orage, Ordinary Chervil, White Endive, 
and Succory, Garden Creſſes, and all forts of Lettuces, 
whether to cabbage, or to tie up; *&c; take up their 
Ground about twe Months, + '  ' - | | 

Radiſhes, Purſlain, and Oraimary Chervil, &c. take 
- uP their places but five or ſix Weeks, ' and therefore 
they muſt be new ſown every fifteen days in Summer 
time, | 


Haſting Peaſe and Beans, continue. on the' Ground 
ſix or ſeven Months, reckoning from the Month' of 
INovember when they are ſown 3'but common Peſe and 
Beans, and Aricis, or French-Beans, take it up but four 
ar five Months. 4,4 f 

Spinage and Miches keep theirs all Autumn 'and 
Winter, and therefore are planted in places where 
ye havealready raiſed ſuch Plants ns laſt not beyand 
the Summer, - | 0300 

Mailows and Marſb-mallows are multiplicd only by 
Seed, and paſs not beyond the Winter. | 

The Plants that require houſing'in the Conſervato- 
ry during the #inter, are Cardoons, Cellery, Artichoke 
beads, both the Endives, as well the Jhite, | as 
the Wild fort; all that are known by the name of 
Roots, as Red Beet Roots, Carrots, &c. as likewiſe Leeks, 
Citruls or Pumpions, Potirons or Common” Pumpions, 
Garlick, and Shalots, All the reſt reſiſt the injuries 
. of the Wrnter well enovgh, viz. Cabbages, Parſly, 
Fennel, Cibouls, and even Tarragon, Mint, Samphire, 
Tr:, adam, > Balm, Aſparagis, Sorrel, &c. But 
the, iprout not till the Spring, unleſs forced on Hot 
Z«4s, Other Plants are not acquainted with that fort 
ot help, or rather Violence, ſuch as are all Roots, and 

| Garlick, 
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There remains now nothing but to know how 
apr wleg wt oy mh 
on y 18s - $ 
gia ior Giver two years at moſt, and therefore 
it concerns us always to be provided with new ones, 
if we would not run the hazard of ſowing to no pur- 


Poſe in the Spring, There are hardly any but- Peſe, 


Beans, and the Seeds of Muskmelons, Cucumbers, 
Citruls or” Pumpions, and Potirons or Flat Cucurabers, 
that laſt eight or ten years. The Seeds of Colliflo= 
haſt three or tour. and thoſe of all ſorts of F:+ + 1 * 
Succory, five or ſix years. Of all forts of Seeds : 
are none that keep ſo ſmall a time as Zertuce Sec 7, 
which yet are better the ſecond, than. the firſt ye: 
buc yet are good for nothing the third. Concerntn: . 
which, with the Particular - Culture of each ſeveral 
Plant, and. the Monthly Proviſion and Products both 


of Pruits and Plants, See the Alpbabet, Page 175. 
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